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MISCELLANY 1. 
F 
Of the natrers „ riſe, and eſftablichment of Mrscer.tavtes. 


The ſubjef of theſe which follow. [tet 
tion of the writer. | 


I's 


P EACE be with the ſoul of that- charitable and 


courteous author, who, for the common benefit 


of his fellow-authors, introduced the ingenious 
way of Miſcellaneous writing It muſt be 
owned, that ſince this happy method was eſtab- 
liſhed , the harveſt of wit has been more plentiful; 
and the laborers more in number than heretofore. 
It is well known 40 the able practitioners in the 
writing art, „ That as eaſy as it is to conceive 
« wit, it is the hardeſt thing imaginable to be 
© delivered of it, upon certain terms. Nothing 


could be more ſevere or rigid than the conditions 


formerly preſcribed to writers, when Criticiſm 
took place, and regularity and order were thought 
eſſential in a treatiſe. The notion of a genninE. 
work, a legitimate and. juſt piece, has certainly 
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2 MISCELLANEOUS Miſc. x. 


been the occaſion of great timidity and backward- 


* _ neſs among the adventurers in wit: and the im- 
| poſition of ſuch ſtrict laws and rules of compoſition, 


has ſat heavy on the free ſpirits and forward ge- 
niuſes of mankind. It was a yoke, it ſeems, 
which our forefathers bore; but which, for our 
parts, we have generouſly thrown off, In effect, 
the invidious diſtinctions of baſtardy and legitimacy 
being at length removed, the natural and law- 
ful iſſue of the brain comes with like advantage 
into the world: and wit (mere Wit) is well 
received , without examination of the kind, or 
cenſure of the form. 3 

This the Miſcellaneous manner of writing, it 
muſt be owned, bas happily effected. It has 
rendered almoſt every foil productive. It has 
diſcloſed thoſe various ſeeds of wit, which lay 
ſuppreſſed in many a boſom ; and has reared 
numberleſs conceits and curious fancies, which 
the natural rudeneſs and aſperity of their native 
foil would have with-held, or at leaſt not have 
permitted to riſe above the ground. From every 
field, from every hedge or hillock, we now ga- 
ther as delicious fruits and fragrant flowers, as 
of old from the richeſt and beſt cultivated gar- 
dens. Miſerable were thoſe ancient planters, who, 
underſtanding not how to conform themſelves to 
the rude taſte of unpoliſhed mankind, made it 
ſo difficult a taſk to ſerve the world with intellec- 
tual entertainments, and furniſh out the repaſts 
of literature and ſcience, 

7 here was certainly a time when the name 
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REFLECTIONS. 3 


Chap. 1. 


of Author ſtood for ſomething conſiderable in tge 
world. To ſucceed happily in ſuch a labor as 
that of writing a treatiſe or a poem, was taken as 
a ſure mark of underſtanding and good ſenſe. The 


talk was painful: but, it ſeems, it was honor- 
able. How the caſe happened, in proceſs of time. - 
to be ſo much reverſed, is hard to ſay. The pri- 
mitive authors perhaps being few in number, and 
highly reſpected for their art, fell under the weight 
of envy. Being ſenſible of their misfortune in this 
reſpect, and being excited, as it is probable, by 
the example of ſome popular genius, they quitted 
their regular ſchemes and accurate forms of work- 
manſhip, in favor of thoſe wits who could not 
poſſibly be received as Authors upon ſuch difficult 
terms. It was neceſſary, it ſeems, that the bottom 
of wit ſhould be enlarged. It was adviſable that 
more hands ſhould be taken into the work.. And 
nothing could better ſerve this popular purpoſe, 
than the way of Miſcellany, or common Eſſay; 
in which the moſt confuſed head, if fraught 
with a little invention, and provided with . com- 
mon-place-book - learning, might exert itſelf to as 
much advantage as the moſt orderly and e 
ſettled judgment. 

To explain the better how this 3 in 
letters has been effected, it may not perhaps be 
indecent, ſhould we offer to compare our writing. 
artiſts to the manufacturers in ſtuff or ſilk. For 
among theſe it is eſteemed a principal piece of (kill 
to frame a pattern, or plan of workmanſhip, in 
which the ſeveral colors are agreeably diſpoſed ; 
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with ſuch proportionable adjuſtment of the various 
figures and devices, as may, in the whole, create 
a kind of barmony to, the eye. According to 
this method, each piece muſt be, in reality, an 
original. For to copy: what has gone before, can 
be of no uſe. The fraud would eaſily be perceiv- 
ed. On the other fide, to work originally, and 
in a manner create ch time anew, muſt be a 
matter of preſſing weight, and fitted to'the. ſtrength 
and capacity of none beſides the choiceſt work- 
men. 

A manner thewſois is invented to confound 
this ſimplicity and conformity of deſign. Patch- 
work is ſubſtituted. Cuttings and ſhreds of learn- 
ing, with various fragments, and points of wit, 
are drawn together, and tacked in any fantaſtic 
form. If they chance to caſt a luſtre, and ſpread 
a ſort of ſprightly glare, the Miſcellany i is approv- 
ed, and the complex form and texture of the work 
admired. The eye, which before was to be won 
by regularity, and had {kept true to meaſure and 
ſtrict proportion, is by this means pleaſingly drawn 
aſide, to commit a kind of debauch, and amuſe 
itſelf in gaudy colors, and disfigured ſhapes of 
things. Cuſtom, in the mean while, has not on- 
ly tolerated this licentiouſneſs , but rendered it 
even commendable, and brought it into the high- 
eſt repute. The wild and whimſical, under the 

name of the odd and pretty, ſucceed in the room 
of the graceful and the beautiful. Juſtneſs and 
accuracy of thought are ſet aſide, as too conſtrain- 
ing, and of too painful an HP to be endured 
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Chap. 1. REFLECTIONS. 5 
in the agreeable and more eaſy commerce of gal- 
lantry , and modern wit. 

Now, fince it has been thought convenient, in 
theſe latter ages, to diſtinguiſh the provinces of 
Wit and Wiſdom, and ſet apart the agreeable 
from the uſeful, it is evident there could be no- 
thing deviſed more ſuitable to the diſtin& and ſe- 
parate intereſt of the former of theſe provinces, 
than this complex manner of performance which 
we. call Miſcellany. For whatever is capricious 
and odd, is ſure to create diverſion, to thoſe who 
look no farther. And where there is nothing like 
nature, there is no room for the troubleſome part 
of thought or contemplation. It is the perfection 
of certain groteſque-painters, to keep as far from 
nature as poſſible. To find a likeneſs in their 
works, 1s to find the greateſt fault imaginable. A 
canal connex1on is a flur. A coherence, a de- 
ſign, a meaning, is againſt their purpoſe, and 
deſtroys the very ſpirit and genius of their 
workmanſhip. 

I remember formerly when 1 was a ſpeQator in 
the French theatre, I found it the cuſtom, at the 
end of every grave and ſolemn tragedy, to intro- 
duce a comic farce, or Miſcellany, which they 
called the little piece. We have indeed a method 
ſtill more extraordinary upon our own ſtage. For 
we think it agreeable and juſt, to mix the little. 
piece or farce with the main plot or fable through 
every act. This perhaps may be the rather choſen, 
becauſe our tragedy is ſo much deeper and bload-, 


bY 


ier than that of the French, and therefore needs 
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more immediate refreſhment from the elegant way 
of drollery, and burleſque wit; which being thus 
cloſely interwoven with its oppoſite, makes that 
moſt accompliſhed kind of theatrical Miſcellany , 


called by our poets tragi - comedy. 


I could go further perhaps, and demonſtrate, 
from the writings of many of our grave divines, 
the ſpeeches of our ſenators, and other principal 
models of our national erudition, © That the Miſ- 
* cellaneous manner is at preſent in the higheſt 

< eſteem.” But ſince my chief intention in the 
following ſheets is to deſcant curſorily upon ſome 


-late pieces of a Britiſh author, I will preſume, 


that what I have ſaid already on this head is ſuf- 
ficient; and that it will not be judged improper 
or abſurd in me, as I proceed; to take advantage 
of this miſcellaneous taſte which now evidently 
prevails. According to this method, whilſt I ſerve 
as critic or interpreter to this new writer, I may 
the better correct his phlegm, and give him more 


of the faſhionable air and manner of the world; 


eſpecially in what relates to the ſubject and man- 
ner of his two laſt pieces, which are contained in 
his ſecond volume. For theſe being of the more 
regular and formal kind, may eaſily be oppreſſive 
to the airy reader; and may therefore, with the 
ſame aſſurance as tragedy, claim the neceſſary re- 
lief of the little piece or farce above- mentioned. 

Nor ought the title of a Miſcellaneous writer 


to be denied me, on the account that I have 


grounded my miſcellanies upon a certain ſet of trea- 
tifes "_ publiſhed. Grounds and foundations 
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Chap. 2. REFLECTIONS. 7 
are of no moment in a kind of work, which, ac- 
cording to modern eſtabliſhment, has properly 
either top nor bottom, beginning nor end. Be- 
des, that I ſhall no way confine myſelf to 
the preciſe contents of theſe treatiſes; but, like 
my fellow - miſcellanarians, ſhall take occaſion to 
vary often from my propoſed ſubject, and make 
what deviations or excurſions I ſhall think fit, as 
I proceed. in my random Eſſays. 


„„ a © 


Of controverſial writings: anſwers : replies. — — — 
Polemic divinity; or the A ee cburch - militant. 
— — — Philoſophers, and bear-garden. — — — 
Authors paired and matched. — — — The match- 

| makers. — — — Foor- ball. — — — A dialogue be- 

tween our azzbor and his bookſeller. 


/ "RE the many improvements daily abs 
in the art of writing, there is none perhaps which 
can be ſaid to have attained a greater height than 
that of controverſy, or the method of anſwer and 
refutation. It is true indeed, that anciently the 


' wits of men were for the moſt part taken up in 


other employment. If authors writ ill, they were 

deſpiſed; if well, they were by ſome party or 

other eſpouſed, For parties there would neceſſarily 

be, and ſects of every kind, in learning and phi- 

loſophy. Every one ſided with whom he liked ; 

and having the liberty of hearing. each fide ſpeak 
| 3 ; 
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for itſelf, ſtood in no need of expreſs warning 


pieces againſt pretended ſophiſtry, or dangerous 
reaſoning. Particular anſwers to ſingle treatiſes 
were thought to be of little uſe, And it was el. 
teemed no compliment to a reader, to help him 
ſo carefully in the judgment of every piece which 
came abroad. Whatever ſecs there were in thoſe 
days, the zeal of party - cauſes ran not ſo high as 
to give the reader a taſte of thoſe perſonal re- 
proaches, which might paſs in a debate between 
the different party-men. 

Thus matters ſtood of old; when as yet the 
method of writing controverſy was not raiſed into 
an art, nor the feuds of contending authors be- 
come the chief amuſement of the learned world. 
But we have at preſent ſo high a reliſh of this 
kind, that the writings of the learned are never 
truly guſtful, till they are come to what we may 
properly enough call their due ripeneſs, and have 
| begot a fray. When the anſwer and reply is once 

formed, eur curioſity is excited; we begin then, 
ſor the firſt time to. whet our attention, and ap- 
ply our ear. 

For example: Let a zealous divine, and flaming 
champion of our faith, when inclined to. ſhow 
himſelf in print, make Gros of ſome tremendous 
myſtery of religion, oppoſed heretofore by ſome 

damnable hereſiarch; whom having vehemently 
refuted, he turns himſelf towards the orthodox 
opinion, and ſupports the true belief, with the 
higheſt eloquence and profoundeſt erudition; he 
hall, notwithſtanding this, remain perhaps in deep 
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obſcurity, to the great affliction of his bookſeller, 
us and the regret of all who bear a juſt veneration 
1 for church - hiſtory , and the ancient purity of the 
I Chriſtian faith. But let it ſo happen, that, in 
m this proſecution of this deceaſed adverſary , our 
h doctor raiſes up ſome living antagoniſt; who, on 
ſe the ſame foot of orthodoxy with himſelf, pretends 
as to arraign his expoſitions, and refute the refuter 
©» upon every article he has advanced; from this 
'n moment the writing gathers life, the public liſtens, 
J the bookſeller takes heart, and when iſſue is well 
1e joined, the repartees grown ſmart, and the con- 
0 tention vigorous between the learned parties, a 
e- ring is made, and readers gather in abundance: 
d. Every one takes party, and encourages his own 
is hoe. „This ſhall be my champion! This 
er “ man for my money ! —— Well hit, on our fide! 
y © Again, a good ſtroke ! —— There he was 
e * even with bim! Have at him the next 
e “ bout!” Excellent ſport! and when the 
, combatants are for a while drawn off, and each 
D- retired with his companions; what praiſes and 


congratulations ! what applauſes of the ſuppoſed 
victor! and how honorably is he ſaluted by his 
favorers, and complimented even to the diſturb- 
ance of his modeſty! © Nay, but gentlemen |— 
© Good Gentlemen do you really think thus? — 
* Are you ſincere with me? Have I treated 


* my adverſary as he deſerves? Never 
* was man ſo mauled Why, you have 
* killed him downright. 0, Sirs! you 


4 flatter me. He can never 5 more. 


* 
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« Think ye ſo indeed? Or if he ſhould, 
© it would be a pleaſure to ſee how you would 
“ handle him. 
Theſe are the triumphs. This is what ſets ſharp; 
this gives the author his edge, and excites the 
reader's attention; when the trumpets are thus 


ſounded to the crowd, and a kind of amphithea- 
trical entertainment exhibited to the multitude, by 
theſe gladiatorian penmen. 

The author of the preceding treatiſes being by 
profeſſion a nice inſpector into the ridicule of 
things, muſt in all probability have raiſed to him- 
ſelf ſome ſuch views as theſe, which hindered 
him from engaging in the way of controverſy. 
For, when by accident, the firſt of theſe trea- 
tiſes (a private letter, and, in the writer's eſ- 
teem, little worthy of the public's notice] came 
to be read abroad in copies, and aſterwards in 
print, the ſmarteſt anſwers which came out againſt 
it, could not, it ſeems, move our author to form 
any reply. All he was heard to ſay in return was, 
“ That he thought whoever had taken upon him 
* to publiſh a book in anſwer to that caſual piece, 
“had certainly made either a very high compli- 

12 to the _— or a very ill one to the 

ublic.” 

t muſt be owned, that when a writer of any 
kind is ſo coufiderable as to deſerve the labor and 
pains of ſome ſhrewd heads to refute him in public, 
he may, in the quality of an authot, be juſtly 


* Vis. The letter concerning enthuſiaſm, 
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congratulated on that occaſion. It is ſuppoſed ne- 
ceſſarily, that he muſt have writ with ſome kind 
of ability or wit. But if his original performance be 
in truth no better than ordinary, his anſwerer's 
taſk muſt certainly be very mean. He muſt be 
very indifferently employed, who would take upon 
him to anſwer nonſenſe in form, ridicule what 
is of itſelf a jeſt, and put it upon the world to 
read a ſecond book, for the ſake of the imper- 
tinencies of a former. 8 | 

Taking it, however, for granted, © That a ſorry 
ce treatiſe may be the foundation of a conſiderable 
* anſwer;” a reply ſtill muſt certainly be ridicu- 
lous, whichever way we take it. For either the 
author, in his original piece, has been truly re- 
futed, or not. If refuted, why does he defend? 
if not refuted, why trouble himſelf? What has 
the public to do with his private quarrels, or his 
adverſary's impertinence ? Or ſuppoſing the world, 
out of curioſity, may delight to ſee a pedant ex- 
' poſed by a man of better wit, and a controverſy 
thus unequally carried on between two ſuch op- 
poſite parties; how long is this diverſion likely 
to hold good ? and what will become of theſe 
polemic writings a few years hence ? What is 
already become of thoſe mighty controverſies, 
with which ſome of the - moſt eminent authors 
amuſed the world within the memory of the 
youngeſt ſcholar ? An original work or two may 
perhaps remain ; but for the ſubſequent defences, 
the anſwers, rejoinders, and replications ; they 
have been long ſince paying their attendance to 
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the paſtry- cooks. Mankind perhaps were heated 
at that time, when firſt thoſe matters were debat- 
ed: but they are now cool again. They laughed; 
they carried on the humor; they blew the coals; 
they teaſed, and ſet on, maliciouſly, and to create 
themſelves diverſion. But the jeſt is now over. 
No one ſo much as inquires where the wit was; 
or where poſlibly the ſting ſhould lie of thoſe 
notable reflections and ſatirical hints, which were 
once found ſo pungent, and gave the readers 
ſuch high delight. Notable philoſophers and 
divines, who can be contented to make ſport, 
and write in learned. Billingſgate, to divert the 
coffeehouſe, and entertain the aſſemblies at book- 
ſellers ſhops, or the more airy ſtalls of inferior 
book-retailers! 

It muſt be allowed, that in this reſpect contro- 
verſial writing is not ſo wholly unprofitable; and 
that for book - merchants of whatever kind or de- 


gree, they undoubtedly receive no ſmall advantage 


from a right improvement of a learned ſcuffle. 
Nothing revives them more or makes a quicker 
trade, than a pair of ſubſtantial divines, or grave 
philoſophers , well matched, and ſoundly backed; 
till, by long worrying one another, they are 
5 Force out of breath-, and have almoſt loſt their 
orce of biting. «So have I known a crafty 
cc glazier, in time of froſt, procure a foot - ball, 
© to draw into the ſtreet the emulous chiefs of 
© the robuſt youth. The timid bladder bounds 
cat every kick, burſts the withſtanding caſements, 
the chaſſies, lanterns, and all the brittle vitre- 


1 
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« ous ware. The noiſe of blows and outcries fills 
« the whole neighbourhood ; the ruins of glaſs 
© cover the ſtony pavements , till the bloated 
© battering engine, ſubdued by force of foot and 
« fiſt, and yielding up its breath at many a fatal 


« cranny, becomes lank and harmleſs, ſinks in its 


« flight, and can no longer uphold the ſpirit of 
« the contending parties. 

This our author ſuppoſes to have been the oc- 
caſion of his being ſo often and zealouſly compli- 
mented by his amanuenſis, (for ſo he calls his 
bookſeller or printer], on the fame of his firſt 
piece. The obliging craftſman has at times pre- 
fented him with many a handſome book, ſet off 
with titles of remarks, reflections, and the like, 
which , as he aſſured him, were Anſwers to his 
an treatiſe, © Here, Sir!” ſays he, you have 

* a conſiderable hand has undertaken you. 
* 'This Sir, 1s a reverend - This a right re- 
ce yerend This a noted author Will 
< you not reply, Sir? On my word, Sir, 
< the world is in expectation. Pity they 
* ſhould be diſappointed! A dozen ſheets, Sir, 
« would be ſufficient. You might diſpatch 
* it preſently, Think you ſo ? 

« I have my paper ready. And a good 
© letter. ——— Take my word for it, —— 
“ You ſhall ſee, Sir! Enough. But hark 
«* „e (Mr A, a, a, a), my worthy engineer and 
manager of the war of letters! Ere you prepare 
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4 your artillery , or engage me in acts of hoſtility, 
let me hear, I intreat you, whether or no my 

« adverſary be taken notice of. Wait for his 
© ſecond edition. And if by next year, or year 
* or two after, it be known in good company, 
* that there is ſuch a book in being, I ſhall then 
e perhaps think it time to conſider of a reply. 


CH AE it 


Of the letter concerning enthuſiaſm. ——— Foreign 
critics. Of letters in general; and of the epil. 
tolary ſtyle. Addreſſes to great men Au. 
thors and horſemanship. The modern amble. — 
Further explanation of the Miſcellaneous manner. 


A S reſolute as our author may have ſhown8 
himſelf in refuſing to take notice of the ſmart 
writings publiſhed againſt him by certain zealots 
of his own country, he could not, it ſeems, but 
out of curioſity obſerve what the foreign and 
more impartial critics might object to his ſmall 
treatiſe, which he was ſurpriſed to hear had been 
tranſlated into foreign languages , ſoon after it 
had been publiſhed here at home. The firſt cen- 
ſure of this kind which came to our author's ſight, 
was that of the Paris Journal des ſavans*. Con- 
ſidering how little favorable the author of the 
letter had ſhown himſelf towards the Romiſh 


3 Du 25 Mars 1709. 
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So much at leaſt ſhould have been taken notice 
of, that there was a real Great Man characterized, 
and ſuitable meaſures of addreſs and ſtyle preſerv. 
ed. But they who would neither obſerve this, 
nor apprehend the letter itſelf to be real, were 
inſufficient critics , and unqualified to judge of the 
turn or humor of a- piece, which they had never 
conſidered in a proper light. | 

It is become indeed ſo common a oniatice among 
authors, to ſeign a correſpondency, and give the 
title of a private letter, to a piece addreſſed ſolely 
to the public, that it would not be ſtrange to ſee 
other journaliſts and critics, as well as the gentle. 
men of Paris, paſs over ſuch particularities, as 
things of form. This prejudice , however, could 
not miſguide a chief critic of the proteſtant fide; 
when mentioning this letter concerning enthuſ*- 
aſm *, he ſpeaks of it as a real letter, (ſuch as in 
truth it was); not a preciſe and formal Treatiſe ' ; 
deſigned for public view. 

It will be owned ſurely, by thoſe Who have 
learned to judge of elegancy and wit by the help 
merely of modern languages, that We could have 
little reli of the” beſt letters of a Balſac or 


* e ront us 0 ont pu voir en ba; que review ne s'y 
eſt pas propoſe un certain plan, pour traiter ſa matiere m6thodique- 
ment; parceque c'eſt une lettre, et non un traits. Bibliothégut 

Choi ſie. Thid. p. 428. 6 

5 If in this joint edition, with other works, the letter be made 
to paſs under that general name of treatiſe; it is the bookſeller 
muſt- account for it. For the author's part, he 1 it as no 
other than what it exiginally Was. 


"Yoke 5 
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Voiture, were we wholly ignorant of the charac- 
ters of the principal perfons to whom thoſe letters 
were actually written. But much leſs could we find 
pleaſure in this reading, ſhould we take it into 
our heads, that both the perſonages and correſ- 


dtice 
zed, 
ſerv. 
this, 
were 


f the 


ever of Tully's epiſtles be read in ſuch a narrow view 


as this, and they will certainly prove very inſi- 


5 * pid. If a real Brutus, a real Atticus be not ſup- 


the poſed, there will be no real Cicero. The elegant 
olely writer will diſappear : as will the vaſt labor and 
o ſee hk with which this eloquent Roman writ thoſe 


letters to his illuſtrious friends. There was no 
kind of compoſition in which this great author 
prided or pleaſed himſelf more than in this; 4 5 
he endeavoured to throw off the mien of the 7 

lofopher and orator, whilſt in effect he Fm. 
both his rhetoric and philoſophy with the greateſt 
force. They who can read an epiſtle or ſatire of 
Horace in ſomewhat better than a mere ſcholaſtic 
reliſh, will comprehend, that the concealment of. 


ntle- 
+. as 
ould 
ſide; 
huſt- 
as in 


tiſe *, 


have 
help order and method, in this manner of writing, 
have makes the chief beauty of the work. They will 


own, that unleſs a reader be in ſome meaſure 
apprized of the characters of an Auguſtus, a Mæce- 
nas, a Florus, or a Trebatius, there will be little 


IC or 


ne 8 ops | 
odigue- WY reliſh in thoſe ſatires or epiſtles addreſſed in par- 
othique WAY ticular to the courtiers, miniſters, and great men 


of the times. Even the. Satiric, or Miſcellaneous 
manner of the polite ancients, required as much 
order as the moſt regular pieces. But the art was 


to deſtroy every ſuch token or appearance, give 
Vor. III. C 


e made 
okſeller 
t as no 


Ie, 


pondency itſelf were merely fictitious. Let the beſt _ 
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an extemporary air to what was writ; and make 
the effect of art be felt, without diſcovering the 
artifice. There needs no further explanation on 
this head. Our author himſelf has ſaid enough in 
his advice to an Author“, particularly where” he 
treats of the ſimple ſtyle, in contradiction to the 
learned, the formal, or methodic. 

It is a different, caſe indeed, when the title of 
epiſtle 1 is improperly given to ſuch works as were 
never 'writ in any other view than that of being 
wade public, or to ſerve as exerciſes or ſpecimens 
of the wit of their compoſer, Such were thoſe 
infinite numbers of Greek and Latin epiſtles, writ 
by the ancient ſophiſts, graminarians, or rhetori- 
cians; where we find the real character of the 
epiſtle, ti.e genuine ſtyle and manners of the cor- 
reſponding parties ſometimes imitated ; but at 
other times not ſo much as aimed at, nor any 
meaſures of hiſtorical truth preſerved. Such per: 
haps we may eſteem even the letters of a Seneca 


Vol. 1. p. 201. 221, 222, 

7 It is not the perſon, ebaracter, or genius, but the ſtyle and 
manner of this great man, which we preſume to cenſure. We 
acknowledge his noble ſentiments and worthy actions. We own 
the patriot and good miniſter : but we reje& the writer. He was 
the firſt of any note or worth, who gave credit to that falſe ſtyle 
and manner here ſpoken of. He might, on this account, be called 
in reality the corrupter of Roman eloquence, This indeed could not 
but naturally, and of itſelf, become relax and diſſolute, after ſuch 
a relaxatinn and diſſolution of manners, conſequent to the change 
of governn.ent,. and to the horrjd luxury and effeminacy. of the 
Roman court, even before the time of a Claudius, or a Nero. There 


r «a chk þ- 
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to his friend Lucilius. Or ſuppoſing that philo- 
ſophical courtier had really ſuch a correſpondency; 
and, at ſeveral times, had ſent ſo many fair epiſ- 
tles, honeRly ſigned and ſealed, to his country- 
friend at a diſtance; it appears, however, by the 


was no more poſſibility of making a ſtand for language, than for 
liberty. As the world now ſtood, the higheſt glory which could 
be attained by mortal man, was to be mitigator or moderator of 
that univerſal tyranny already eſtabliched. To this I muſt add, 
that in every city, principality, or ſmaller nation, where fugle 
Will prevails, and court - power, inſtead of laws and conſtituti- 
ons, guides the ſtate; it is of the higheſt difficulty for the beſt 
miniſter to procure a juſt, or even a tolerable adminiſtration. Where 
ſuch a miniſter is found, who can but moderately influence the 
petty tyranny, he deſerves conſiderable applauſe and honor. But 
in the cafe we have mentioned, where a univerſal monarchy was 
actually eſtablished, and the intereſt of a whole world concerned | 
be ſurely muſt have been eſteemed a guardian- angel, who, as 4 
prime miniſter, could, for ſeveral years, turn the very worſt of 
courts, and worſt - conditioned of all princes, to the fatherly care 
and juſt government of mankind. Such a miniſter was Seneca under 
an Agrippina and a Nero, And ſuch he was acknowledged by the 
ancient and never ſparing ſatiriſts, who could not forbear to cele- 
brate, withal, his generoſity and Friendebip in a private life: 


Nemo petit modicis que mittebantur amicis 
A Seneca : que Piſo bonus, que Cotta ſolebat 
Largiri: namque et titulis, et facibus olim | | 
Major bubebatur donandi gloria. ESR h / 
Juvenal. ſat. 3. 
Ferditus, ut dubitet Senecam praftrre Veroni ! 
i Id. fat. 8. 
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epililes mates in their proper order, (if they 
may be ſaid to have any), that, after a few at- 
tempts at the beginning, the author by degrees 
loſes ſight of his correſpondent, and; takes the 
world in general for his reader or diſciple. He 
falls into the random way of miſcellaneous writ- 
ing; ſays every where great and noble thivgs, in 
and out of the way, accidentally as words led 
him, (for with theſe be plays perpetually ); with 
infinite wit, but with little or no coherence; with- 
out a ſhape or body to his work ; without a real 
beginning, a middle, or an end.. Of a hundred 


This remark is what I have been tempted to make by the way, on 
the chgratter of this Roman author, more miſtaken (if I am not 
very much ſo myſelf) than any other ſo generally ſtudied. As 
for the pbiloſcphic character or function imputed to him, it was 
foreign, and no way proper or peculiar to one who never aſſum- 
ed fo much as that of ſophiſt, or penſionary teacher of philoſophy. 
He was far wide of any ſuch order or profeſſion. There is great 
difference between a courtier who takes a fancy for philoſophy, 
and a philoſopher who should take a fancy for a court. Now, 
Seneca was born a courtier 5 being ſon of a court - rbetor ; himſelf 
bred in the ſame manner, and taken into favor for his wit and 
genius, his admired ſtyle and eloquence; not for his learning in 
the books of philoſophy and the ancients For this indeed was not 
very profound in him. In short, he was a man of wonderful wit, 
Aueucy of thoughs and language, an able miniſter, and honeſt cour- 
tier. And what has been delivered down to his prejudice, is by 
the common enemy of all the free and generons Romans, that apish 
shallow hiſtorian, and court-flatterer, Dion Caſſius , of a low age, 
when barbariſm (as may be eaſily ſeen in his own work) came 
on apace, and the very traces and features of virtue, ſcience, 
and knowledge, were wearing out of the world, 

* Infra, Miſc. 5. chap. 1. parag. 6, from the end, in the notes; 
and vol. 1. p. 126. 
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and twenty - four epiſtles, you may, if you pleaſe, 
make five hundred or half a ſcore. A great one, 
for inſtance, you may divide into five or ſix. A 
little one you may tack to another ; and that to 
another ; and ſo on. The unity of the writing 
will be the ſame; the life and ſpirit full as well 
preſerved. It is not only whole letters or pages 
you may change and manage thus at pleaſure: 
every period, every fentence almoft is independ- 
ent; and may be taken aſunder, tranſpoſed, poſt- 
poned, anticipated, or ſet in any new order, as 
you fancy. 

This is the manner of writing ſo much admired 
and imitated in our age, that we have ſcarce the 
idea of any other model. We know little, indeed, 
of the difference between one model or character 
of writing and another. All runs to the ſame tune, 
and beats exactly one and the ſame meaſure. No- 
thing, one would think, could be more tedious. 
than this uniform pace. The common Amble or 
Canterbury is not, I am perfuaded, more tireſome 
to a good rider, than this ſee -faw of Eſſay- writers 
is to an able reader. The juſt compoſer of a le- 
gitimate piece 15 like an able traveller, who exactly 
meaſures his journey, conſiders his ground, preme- 
ditates his ſtages, and intervals of relaxation and 
intention, to the very concluſion of his undertak- 
ing, that he bappily arrives where he firſt propoſed 
when he fet out. He is not preſently upon the ſpur, 
or in his full career; but walks his ſteed leiſurely 
out of his ſtable, ſettles himfelf in his ſtirrups, 
and when fair road and feaſon offer , puts on 
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perhaps to a round trot; thence into a EY 
and after a while takes up. As down or meatlow, 
or ſhady lane preſent themſelves, he accordingly 
ſuits his pace, favors his palfry; and is ſure not 
to bring him puffing, and in heat, into his laſt 
Inn. But the poſt- way is become highly faſhion- 
able with modern authors. The very ſame ſtroke 
ſets you out, and brings you in. Nothing ſtays, 
or interrupts. Hill or valley; rough or ſmooth ; 
thick or thin : no difference; no variation. When 
an author ſits down to write, he knows no other 
buſineſs he has, than to be witty, and take care 
that his periods be well turned, or, as they com- 
monly ſay, run ſmooth. In this manner, he doubts 
not to gain the character of bright. When he has 
writ as many pages as he likes, or as his run of 
fancy would permit, he then perhaps conſiders 
what name he had beſt give to his new writing; 
whether he ſhould call it letter, eſſay, miſcellany, 
c or ought elſe. The bookſeller perhaps 1s to de- 
termine this at laſt, when all, beſides the preface, 
W dedicatory, and title - page, is * 


— — » faceretne Prinpum. 
Da inde ego! | 


- Hor. ſat. 8. lib, r, 
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CHAP. 1 


Review of Enthuſiaſm. Ir defence, praiſe : 


care Uſe in buſmeſs, as well as pleaſure : Operation 
om - by fear , love. ——— Modifications of enthuſiaſm: 
1bts ' magnanimity ; heroic virtue ; bonor; public 2eal; 
has religion ; ſuperſtition; perſecution ; martyrdom. 

n of ' Energy of the ecſtatic devotion in the tender ſex. 
ders Account of ancient prieſthood. Religious 
ing; war. Reference to a ſucceeding chapter. 
any, © | | TE 

de- 1 8 | . 

ace, W HETHER in fact there be any real enchant- 
hed. ment, any influence of ſtars, any power of dæ- 


mons or foreign natures over our own minds, is 

thought queſtionable by many. Some there are 
who aſſert the negative, and endeavour to ſolve 

the appearances of this kind by the natural opera- 

tion of our paſſions, and the common courſe of 

outward things. For my own part, I cannot but 

t this preſent apprehend a kind of enchantment 

Dr magic in that which we call Enthuſiaſm; ſince 

L find, that having touched lightly on this ſubject, 

I cannot ſo eaſily. part with it at pleaſure. . 
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Aſter having made ſome curſory reflections 
on our author's letter, I thought I might have 
ſufficieatly acquitted myſelf on this head, till paſ- 
ſing to his next treatiſe, I found myſelf Rill 'further 
engaged. I perceived plainly, that 1 had as yet 
ſcarce entered into our author's humor, or felt 
any thing of that paſſion, which, as he informs us, 
is ſo eaſily communicable and naturally engaging. 
But what I had paſſed over in my firſt reflections, 
I found naturally riſing in me, upon ſecond thoughts. 
So that by experience proved it true what our 
author ſays , That we all of us know ſome- 
* thing of this principle.” And now that I find 
I have in reality ſo muth of it imparted to me, I 
may with better reaſon be pardoned, if, after 
our author's example, I am led to write on ſuch 
Jubjects as theſe, with caution, at different re- 
priſes; and not ſingly, in one breath. _ 

I have heard indeed, that the very reading of 
treatiſes and accounts of melancholy, has been apt 
to generate that paſſion in the over-diligent and 
attentive reader. And this perhaps may have been 
the reaſon why our author himſelf (as he ſeems to 
intimate towards the concluſion of his firſt letter 
cared not in reality to grapple cloſely with his 
ſubject, or give us, at once, the preciſe definition 
of Enthuſiaſm. This, however, we may, with 
our author, | preſume to 1 ſrom the cooleſt of 


5 3h, gras fad + ay 


hd hy — py A—_— => 


2 Viz, Letter concerning EnthuGaſm, above, vol. 1 trentifs 1. 
Vol. 1. p. 45, 46. 


* Viz, treatiſe 1. (Letter an, vol. 1. — 4 | 
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ll ſtudies, even from criticiſm itſelf, (of which 
ve have been lately treating *), © That there is 
* a power in numbers, harmony, proportion, 
* and beauty of every kind, which naturally cap- 
* tivates the heart, and raiſes the imagination to 
an opinion or conceit of — majeſtic * 
divine.“ 

Whatever this ſubject may be in itfelf, we 
annot help being tranſported with the thought of 
It inſpires us with ſomething more than or- 


> 7 f 
our Ae and raiſes us above ourſelves. Without 
me- his imagination or conceit, the world would be 
find ut a dull circumſtance, and life a ſorry paſtime. 
pa & Scarce could we be ſaid to live. The animal 
iter unctions might in their courſe be carried on; but 


othing further ſought for., or regarded. The 
gallant ſentiments, the elegant fancies, the belle 
paſſions, which have, all of them, this Beauty 
in view, would be ſet aſide, and leave us proba- 
bly no other employment than that of ſatisfying 
our coarſelt appetites at the cheapeſt rate, in 
order to the attainment or a n ſtate of indo» 
ence and inactivity. | 

Slender would be the enjoy ments of ths lover, 
the ambitious man, the warrior, or the virtuoſo, 
(as our author has elſewhere * intinand), if in 
the beauties which they . admire, and paſſionately 
purſue, there were no reference or regard to any 
higher majeſty or grandeur, than what ſimply 


Inquiry conc. Virtue, Book 1. p. 3. 5 3. Book 4 p. 3. 
) 3. and The Moraliſts, p. 3. $ 2. in vol. 2. | 
The Moraliſts, p. 3. Se&. 2. in vol. 2. 
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reſults from the particular objects of their purſuit. 


I I know not, in reality, what we ſhould do to 


find a ſeaſoning to moſt of our pleaſures in life, 
were it not for the taſte or reliſh which is Owing 
to this particular paſſion, and the conceit or ima. 
gination which ſupports it- Without this, we 


Could not ſo much as admire a poem, or a picture; 


a garden, or a palace; a charming ſhape, or a 
fair face. Love itſelf would appear the loweſt 
thing in nature, when thus anticipated, and treat- 
ed according to the anti- enthuſiaſtic poet's method: 


Et r, * collectum in corpora qu que 


How heroiſm or magnanimity muſt ſtand in this 
: hypotheſis, is eaſy to imagine. The Muſes them- 
ſelves muſt make a very indifferent tgure in this 
philoſophical draught. Even the prince of poets 
would prove a moſt inſipid writer, if he were 
thus reduced. Nor could there, according to this 
| ſcheme, be yet a place of honor left even for our 
Latin poet *, the great diſciple of this unpolite 
philoſophy, who dares with ſo little equity em- 
ploy the Muſes' art in favor of ſuch a ſyſtem. But 
in ſpite of his philoſophy, he every where gives 
| way to admiration, and rapturous views of Nature. 
He 1s tranſported with the ſeveral beauties of the 


* Lucret. lib. 4. | 
of OuNy ups; O Zleav, 655 Cuvelzy of des, 9 *. X45 Lon uey, 


N Ara pro Olin 6 9011.06 WY 10 . Noywl y » Heeg ri. 
Maximus Tyr. diſſert. 16. 
vi. Lucretius; as above, vol. 1. p. 43. 
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World, even whilſt he arraigns the order of it, 
and deſtroys the principle of beauty. from whence 
in ancient languages the World“ itſelf was named. 

This is what our author advances, when in 
behalf of Enthuſiaſm he quotes its formal enemies, 
and ſhows that they are as capable of it as its 
greateſt. confeſſors and aſſertors. So far is he from 
degrading enthuſiaſm, or diſclaiming it in himſelf, 
that he looks on this paſſion, ſimply conſidered, 
as the moſt natural, and its object as the juſteſt 
in the world. Even Virtue itſelf he takes to be 
no other than a noble enthuſiaſm juſtly directed, 
and regulated by that bigh ſtandard which: he 
ſuppoſes in the nature of things. 

He ſeems to aſſert **, © That there are certain 
“ moral ſpecies or ADDearances ſo ſtriking, and 
4 of ſuch force over our natures, that when they 

* preſent themſelves,” they bear down all contrary 
4 opinion or conceit, all oppoſite paſſion, ſenſa- 
4 tion, or mere bodily affection.” Of this kind 
he makes Virtue itſelf to be the chief; ſince of 
all views or contemplations, this, in bis account, 
is the moſt naturally and ſtrongly affecting. The 
exalted part of love is only borrowed hence. That 
of pure friendſhip is its immediate ſelf. He who 
yields his life a ſacrifice to his prince or country ; 


Kiels, mundus. From whence that expoſtulation » Ev eq 
u ri: 0p; d S Fo JU, ty N TH rr Am; M. All. 
b& J. And that other alluſion to the ſame word, Küruer o frü- 
lug 1d CUMTEY, A W% Aαα,ꝭHl v d vνꝙ? ig or, Below, Milc. 5. 
chap, 1. parag. 5. from the end, in the notes. ä 

'* Vol. x. p. 118. 119. (fc. 3 and — con. Virtue Book 
2. p. 3. § 1. in vol. 2. 
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the lover who for his paramour performs as much; 
the heroic, the amorous, the religious martyrs, 
who draw their views, whether viſionary or real, 
from. this pattern and exemplar of, Divinity ; all 
theſe, according to our author's ſentiment, are 
alike actuated by this paſſion, and prove them- 
ſelves in effect ſo many different enthuſiaſts. 

Nor is thorough honeſty, in its hypotheſis, 
any other than this zeal, or paſſion, moving 
ſtrongly upon the ſpecies or view of the Decorum, 
and Sublime of actions. Others may purſue dif. 
ferent forms '*, and fix their eye on different ſpe- 
cies, (as all men do on one or other): the real 
however plain or ſimple he appears, 
has that higheſt ſpecies, honeſty * itſelf, in view; 
and inſtead of outward forms or ſymmetries, Is 
ſtruck with that of inward character, the harmony 
and numbers of the heart, and beauty of the af- 
ſections, which form the manners and conduct of 

a truly ſocial life. 

It is indeed peculiar to the genius of that cool 
philoſophy above «deſcribed ** , that as it denies 
the order or harmony of things in general, ſo, 
by a juſt conſequence and truth of reafoning, it 
rejects the habit of admiring or being charmed 
with whatever 15 called beautiful in particular. 
According to the regimen preſcribed by this phi- 
loſophy, it muſt be e that the evils 


17 The Moraliſts, p. 3. $ 3. in vol. 2. 


22 The boneſtum, pulehrum, 76 u, TY Infra, Miſc. 3 
chap. 2. parag. 6. from the end. 


Supra, p. 26.3 and vol. 1. „ 40, 41. 99. Se. 
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of love, ambition, vanity, luxury , with other 
diſturbances derived from the florid, high, and 
elegant ideas of things, muſt in appearance be ſet 
in a fair way of being radically cured. | 

It need not be thought ſurpriſing, that religion 
itſelf ſhould, in the account. of theſe philoſophers, 
be reckoned among thoſe vices and diſturbances, 
which it concerns us after this manner to extir- 


pate, If the idea of majeſty and beauty in other 


inferior ſubjects be in reality diſtracting, it muſt 
chiefly prove ſo, in that principal ſubject, the baſis 
and foundation of this conceit. Now, if the ſubje& 
itſelf be not in nature, neither the idea, nor the 
paſſion grounded on it, can be properly eſteemed 
natural: and thus all aa ceaſes, and En- 
thuſiaſm is at an end. But if there be naturally 
ſuch a paſſion, it is evident that Religion itſelf is 
of the kind, and muſt be thereſore natural to 
man. 

We can admire nothing profoundly, without - 
certain religious veneration. And becauſe this 
borders ſo much on fear, and raiſes a certain tre- 


mor or horror of like appearance, it is eaſy to 


give that turn to the affection, and repreſent all 
Fnthuſiaſm and religious ecſtacy as the product 
or effect of Fear: 


Prinuis in orbe Deos fecit timor, 
But the original paſſion, as appears plainly , is of 


another kind, and in effect is ſo confeſſed by thoſe 
who are the greateſt oppoſers of religion, and 
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who, as our author obſerves, have Thown them. 
ſelves ſufficiently convinced, „ That although 
| © theſe ideas of divinity and beauty were vain, 
* they were yet in a manner innate, or ſuch as 
< men were really born to, 10 could n, by 
* any means avoid“. 

Now, as all affections have le . and 
require judgment and diſcretion to moderate and 
govern them; ſo this high and noble affection, 
which raiſes men to action, and is his guide in 
buſineſs, as well as pleaſure „requires a -ſteady 
rein and ſtrict hand over it. All moraliſts worthy 
of any name have recogniſed the paſſion ; though 
among theſe the wiſeſt have preſcribed reſtraint, 
preſſed moderation, and to all Tyros in philoſo- 
phy forbid the forward uſe of admiration, rapture, 
or ecſtacy, even in the ſubjects they eſteemed 
the higheſt, and moſt divine. They knew. very 
well that the firſt motion, appetite, and ardor 
of the youth in general towards philoſophy and 
knowledge“, depended chiefly on this turn of 
temper: yet 'weie they well apprized, withal, 
that in the progreſs of this ſtudy ,” as well as in 
the affairs of life, the florid ideas and exalted fan- 
cy of this kind became the fuel of many 1ncen- 
diary paſſions; and that, in religious concerns 
particularly, the habit of admiration and contem- 
plative a would, by over- * , too 


Letter of Enthuſiaſm, vol. x. p. qr. 

15 $o the Stagirite : Ac yoo To Iovunzew . Sriparres » v 
To Thwrcy note, S, n. Metaph..lib, 1. cap. 2, See below, 
2 4. chap. 1. parag. 28. in the notes. 0 
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ealily mount into high fanaticite, or CU 
into abject ſuperſtition. | 

Upon the whole, therefore, according to our 
e Enthuſiaſm is, in itſelf, a very natural 


honeſt paſſion; and has properly nothing for its 
object but what is good and honeſt . It is apt 


indeed, he confeſſes, to run aſtray. And by - 
modern example we know, perhaps yet better 
than by any ancient, that, in religion, the Enthu- - 
faſm which works by love is ſubject to many- - 
ſtrange irregularities; and that which works by 
fear, to many monſtrous and horrible ſuperſtitions. - 
Myſtics and fanatics are known to abound, as 
well in uor reformed, as in the Romiſh churches. 
The pretended floods of grace poured into the 
boſoms of the quietiſts, pietiſts, and thoſe who 
favor the ecſtatic way of devotion, raiſe ſuch - 
tranſports as by their own proſelytes are confeſſed - 
to have ſomething ſtrangely agreeable, and in com- 
mon with what ordinary lovers are uſed to feel. 
And it has been remarked by many, that the 
female ſaints have been the greateſt improvers of 
this ſoſt part of religion. What truth there may 
de in the related operations of this pretended 
grace and amorous zeal, or in the accounts of 
what has uſually paſſed between the ſaints of each 
lex, in theſe devout ecſtaſies, 1 ſhall leave the 
reader to examine; ſuppoſing he will find credible: 
accounts, ſufficient to convince him of the danger- 
ous progreſs of Enthuſiaſm in this amorous lineage: 
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There ate many branches indeed more vulgar, 
as that of Fear, Melancholy, Conſternation, 
Suſpicion, Deſpair. And when the paſſion turns 
more towards the aſtoniſhing and ſrightſul, than 
the amiable and delightful fide, it creates rather 
what we call ſuperſtition than Enthuſiaſm. I muſt 
confeſs withal, that what we commonly ſtyle zeal 
in matters of religion, is ſeldom without a mixture 
of both theſe extravagancies. The ecſtatic mo- 
tions of love and admiration, are ſeldom unaccom- 
panied with the horrors and conſternations of a 
lower ſort of devotion. Theſe paroxyſms of zeal 
are 1n reality as the hot and cold fits of an ague, 
and depend on the different and occaſional views 
or aſpects of the Divinity, according as the wor- 
ſhipper is guided from without, or affected from 
within, by his particular conſtitution. Seldom are 
thoſe aſpects ſo determinate-and fixed, as to excite 
conſtantly one and the ſame ſpirit of devotion. 
In religions, therefore, which bold moſt of love, 
there is generally room left for terrors of the 
| deepeſt kind. Nor is there any religion ſo diabo- 
| lical, as, in its repreſentation of Divinity, to leave 
no room ſor admiration and eſteem. Whatever 
perſonage or ſpectre of Divinity is worſhipped, a 
certain eſteem and love is generally affected by his 
worſhippers. Or if, in the devotion paid him, 
there be in truth no real or abſolute eſteem, there 
is, however, a certain a delight or ra- 
viſhment excited. 


"7 Infra, Miſc. 2, chap. 3. parag. 3. from the end, . 
| * 
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This paſſion is experienced, in common, by 
every worſhipper of the zealot · kind. The mo- | 
tion, when unguided, and left wholly to itſelf, is | 
in its nature turbulent and incentive. It disjoints | 1 
the natural frame, and relaxes the ordinary tone | 
or tenor of the mind. In this diſpoſition the reins | 
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eminent divine of our own church, with regard to that /pirit of 


Al mind, as far as it is able to act or think in ſuch a i 
hs ſtate, approves the. riot, and juſtifies the wild | | 
1. effects, by the ſuppoſed ſacredneſs of the cauſe. 1 
5 Every dream and frenzy is made Inſpiration; if 
w every affection, zeal, And in this perſuaſion the | | 
e, zealots, no longer ſelf- governed, but ſet adrift to | 
Ws the wide ſea of paſſion, can in one and the ſame 0 i 
5 ſpirit of devotion exert the oppoſite paſſions of 1 
on love and hatred ; unite affectionately, and abhor | j 
re furiouſly ; curſe, bleſs, fog, mourn, exult, trem- 1" 
ite ble, careſs, aſſaſſinate, inflict and ſuffet Martyr- | 
* dom“, with a thouſand other the moſt vehement if 
ye, efforts of variable and contrary affection. { 
= 1% A paſſage of hiſtory comes to my mind, as it is cited by an 9 
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as Martyrdom which furnishes, it ſeems, ſuch ſolid matter for the 
er opinion and faith of many zealots. The ſtory, in the words of our 
a divine, and his own reflections upon it, is as follows. Two 
his * Franciſcans offered themſelves to the fire to prove Savanorola to 
m, © be a heretic. But a certain ,Jacobine offered himſelf to the fire to 
1 © prove that Savarorola had true revelations, and was no heretic, 
N * In the mean time Savanorola preached; but made no ſuch con- 


* fident offer, nor durſt he venture at that new kind of fire-ordeal. 
* And put caſe, all four had paſſed through the fire, and died in 
© the flames; what would that have proved ? Had he been 2 he- 
© retic, or no heretic, the more, or the leſs, for the confidenes of 
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The common Heathen religion, eſpecially i in its 
latter age, When adorned with the moſt beautiful 
temples, and rendered more illuſtrious by the mu- 
nificence of the Roman ſenate and ſucceeding 
emperors, ran wholly into pomp, and was ſupported 
chiefly by that ſort of Enthuſiaſm, which is 
raiſed from the external objects of grandeur, ma. 
jeſty, and what we call auguſt” . On the other 
ſide, the Egyptian or Syrian religions, which lay 
more in myſtery and concealed rites; having leſs 
dependence on the magiſtrate, and leſs of that 
decorum of art, politeneſs, and magnificence, ran 
into a more puſillanimous, frivolous, and mean 
kind of Superſtition, © the obſervation of days, the 
© forbearance of meats, and the contention about 
< traditions, ſeniority of laws, and priority of 

*. godfhips ©. yo 3» | 


— 2 * utrinque 
Inde furor vulgo, quod Numina vicinorum 
Odit uterque locus, quum ſolos credat babendos 


Eſſe Deor, quos ipſe colit, — — 


Hiſtory, withal, informs us of a certain eſtabliſh- 
ment in Egypt, which was very extraordinary , 
and muſt needs have had a very uncommon effect; 


« theſe zealous idiots? If we mark it, a great many arguments 

„ whereon many ſe&s rely, are no better probation than this 

© comes to. Bishop Taylor, ir his dedicatory diſcourſe before his 

 kiberty of prapheſying. See letter of enthuſiaſm, vol. 1. p. 21, 22. 
Infra, Miſc. 3. chap. 2. parag. 6. from the end. | 

% Juvenal. ſat. 15. verſ. 35. See the Moraliſts, part 3. $ 1. in vol. 2. 
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* 
no way advantageous to that nation in particular, 
or to the general ſociety of mankind. We know 
very well, that nothing is more injurious to the 
police, or municipal conſticution of any city of 
colony, than the forcing of a particular trade. 
Nothing more dangerous than the overpeopling 
any manufacture, or multiplying the traders or 
dealers of whatever vocation, beyond their natu- 
ral proportion, and the public demand. Now, it 
happened of old, in this mother- land of ſuperſti- 
tion, that the ſons of certain artiſts were by law 
obliged always to follow the ſame calling with 
their fathers. Thus, the ſon of a prieſt was 
always a prieſt by birth, as was the whole line- 
age after him, without Interruption. Nor was it 
a cuſtom with this nation, as with others, to 
have only one ſingle prieſt or prieſteſs to a tem- 
ple“: but as the number of gods and temples 


11 E N *Aryvaliuy inla yivc, Ke! rohen, 6: u, Tplec, os 
R, Maxie ani. — On free. KELL ri m ac 
dum, dd Th is mermer imartigcrt A, mois wage H, 
lade ure. Herodot. L 2. $ 164. 

Jed rat & 8% tic ixdizy Tov Ota, d TM} Ata * Tk 
d nod, T&re d mots i urig ara. Ibid. $ 37. 

** Tis N cba dadeng ti; ri with Timpnutrns » Ce. Cum tota 
tegio in tres partes diviſa fit, primam ſibi portionem vindicat ordo_ 
ſacerdotum, magna apud indigenas auctoritate pollens, tum oh 


pietatem in Deos, tum quod multam ex eruditione ſcientiam ejuſ- 


modi komines afſerunt. Ex reditibus autem ſuis cun@a per 
Egyptum facrificia procurant, miniſtros alunt; et propriis com- 
moditatibus ancillantur , 77; Nie XGA xoprygrw, Non enim 
( Egyptii) exiſtimant fas eſſe Deorum honores mutari, ſed ſempet 
ab eiſdem codem ritu peragi , neque 65 neceffariorum copia deſtitut 
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4 | 
was infinite, ſo was that of the prieſts. The reli- 
gious foundations were without reſtriction; and to 
one ſingle worſhip or temple, as many of the 
holy order might be retainers, as could raiſe a 
maintenance from the office. 
Whatever happened to other races or profeſſions, 
that of the prieſt, in all likelihood, muſt, by this 
regulation, have propagated the moſt of any. It 
is a tempting circumſtance, to have ſo eaſy a 
maſtery over the world; to ſubdue by wit inſtead 
of force; to practice on the paſſions, and triumph 
over the judgment of mankind; to influence pri- 
vate families, and public counſels; conquer con- 


querors; control the magiſtrate himſelf, and govern 


without the envy which attends all other govern- 
ment or ſuperiority. No wonder if ſuch a profeſſion 
was apt to multiply; eſpecially when we confider 
the eaſy living and ſecurity of the profeſſors, their 
exemption from all labor and hazard; the ſuppoſ- 
ed facredneſs of their character; and their free 
poſſeſſion of wealth, grandeur, eſtates, and women. 


qui in commune omnibus conſulunt. In univerſum namque de 


maximis rebus conſulentes, indefinenter regi præſto ſunt, in non- 


nullis tanquam participes imperii, in aliis reges, duces, et magiſtri 
( oovepyet , honynlat, Sacra) exiſtentes. Ex aſtrologia quoque 
et {acrorum inſpectione, futura prædicunt, atque e ſacrorum li- 
brorum ſcriptis res geſtas cum utilitate con junctas prelegunt. Non 
enim, ut apud Grzcos, unus tantummodo vir, aut fœmina una, 
ſacerdotio fungitur; ſed complures ſacrificia et honores Deum 
obeuntes, liberis ſuis eandem vitz rationem quaſi per manus tra- 
dunt. Hi autem cunctis oneribus ſunt immunes, et primos poſt 

regem honoris et poteſtatis gradus obtinent. Oiod. Sic. lib, 1. f. 66. 
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There was no need to inveſt ſuch a body. as 
this, with rich lands and ample territories, as it 
happened in Egypt. The generation or tribe 
being once ſet apart as ſacred, would, without 
further encouragement, be able, no doubt, in 
proceſs of time, to eſtabliſh themſelves a plentiful 
and growing fund, or religious land- bank. It 
was a ſufficient donative, to have had only that 
ſingle privilege from the law, © That they 
might retain what they could get; and that it 
* might be lawful for their order, to receive ſuch 

© eſtates by voluntary contribution, as could never 
« afterwards be converted to other uſes. | 

Now, if, beſides the method of propagation by 
deſcent, other methods of increaſe were allowed 
in this order of men; if volunteers were alſo ad- 
mitted at pleaſure, without any ſtint or confine. 
ment to a certain number, it is not difficult to 
imagine, how enormous the growth would be of 
ſuch a ſcience or profeſſion, thus recogniſed by 
magiſfate, thus- inveſted with lands and power, 
and thus entitled to whatever extent of riches or 
poſſeſſion could be acquired by practice and in- 
fluence over the ſuperſtitious part of mankind. 

There were, beſides, in Egypt ſome natural 
cauſes of ſuperſtition, beyond thoſe which were 
common to other regions. This nation miglit 
well abound in prodigies, when even their coun- 
try and ſoil itſelf was a kind of prodigy in nature. 
Their ſolitary, idle life, whilſt ſhut up in their, 


*? Infra, Miſc. 3. chap. 2. parag. 23. D 
3. 
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houſes by the regular inundations of the Nile, the 
unwholeſome vapors ariſing from the new mud, T7 
and ſlimy relics of their river, expoſed to the hot As 
- ſuns; their various meteors and phenomena; with y 
the long vacancy they had to obſerve and .com- * 
went on them; the neceſſity, withal, which, on 1 


the account of their navigation, and the n en 
of their yearly drowned lands, compelled them to fi 
promote the ſtudies of aſtronomy and other de 
ſciences, of which their prieſthood could make 01 
good advantages; all theſe may be reckoned per- m 
haps as additional cauſes of the immenſe growth te 
of ſuperſtition, and the enormous increaſe of the 1 
| prieſthood i in this fertile land. ol 
It will, however, as I conceive, be found un- 8 

queſtionably true, according to political arithmetic, 
in every nation whatſoever, * That the quantity p< 
< of Superſtition „if J may ſo ſpeak, will, in in 
* proportion, nearly anſwer the number of prieſts, m. 
ce divioers, ſoothſayers, prophets, or ſuch who na 
© gain their livelihood, or receive advantages by of 
; « officiating in religious affairs.” For if theſe pe 
dealers are numerous, they will force a trade. en 
And as the liberal hand of the magiſtrate can eaſily - 


raiſe ſwarms of this kind, where they are already 
but in a moderate proportion; ſo where, through me 
any other cauſe, the number of theſe increaſing 
{till by degrees, 1s ſuffered to grow beyond a cer- 
tain meaſure . they will ſoon raiſe ſuch a ferment Ok 
in men's minds, as will at leaſt compel the magil- 
trate, however ſenſible of the grievance , to be 
cautious in proceeding to a reform. 
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We may * in other neceſſary profeſſions, 


raiſed on the infirmities and defects of mankind, 

as, for inſtance, in law and phyſic, That, with 
the leaſt help from the bounty or beneficence of 
the magiſtrate, the number of the profeſſors, 


* and the ſubject - matter of the profeſſion, is 


„ found over and above it ” New dif- 
ficulties are ſtarted ; new ſubjects of contention; 
deeds and inſtruments of law grow. more numer- 
ous and prolix; hypotheſes, methods, regimens, 
more various, and the materia medica more ex- 
tenſive and. abundant. What, in proceſs of time, 


muſt therefore naturally have happened i in the caſe 
of religion, among the Egyptians, way eaſily be 


gathered, 

Nor i is it ſtrange that we ſhould find the pro- 
perty and power of the Egyptian prieſthood » 
in ancient days, arrived to ſuch a height, as in a 
manner to have ſwallowed. up. the ſtate and mo- 
narchy. A worſe accident befel the Perſian crown, 
of which the hierarchy having once got abſolute 
poſſeſſion, had once a fair chance for the univerſal 
empire. Now, that the Perſian or Babylonian 
hierarchy was much after the model of the Egyp- 
tian, though different perhaps in rites and cere- 
monies, we may well judge; not only from the 


Which was one third, BuYoulww N ri "IEIN, Ge. Sed 
eum The Iucro etiam ſacerdotes. invitare vellet ad cuitus iſtor, (nempe, 
Oſiridis, mariti fato functi), tertiam eis terra partem tig hαν&due x 
ad eorum miniſteria et ſacra munia, Fruendam dona wit, Diod. Sia, 
lib. 1. A remarkable effect of female ſuperſtition! See alſo the 
paſſage e in the notes, 
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Miſe. 2. 


but from what is recorded 


of ancient colonies ſent long before by the Egyp- 


tians into Chaldea *', and the adjacent countries. 
And whether the Ethiopian model was from that 
of Egypt, or the Egyptian from that of Ethiopia, 
for each nation had its pretence“, we know by 
remarkable effects, that the Ethiopian empire 
was once in the ſame condition; the ſtate having 
been wholly ſwallowed in the exorbitant power 
of their landed hierarchy: So true it is, © That 


"89 See treatiſe 2. vis. Senſus Conmmunis, vol. 1. p. 71. Ce. 
Herodotus gives us the hiſtory at length in his third book, 

26 Diod. Sic. lib. 1. p. 17. & 73. 

"Jo Herodot. Euterpe; et Diod. Sic. lib. 3. | 

2 Kare ry Meg of ai} ro; rav OO Separnda; re » n 
- StollpiBovleg leg, Ce. Qui in Meroe (urbe, et inſula primarin 
Atbiopum) Deorum cultus et honores adminiſtrant ſaceydotes, ( ordo 


autem hie maxima pollet auctoritate), quandocumque ipfis in mentem 


venerit, miſſo ad regem nuncio, vita ſe illum abdicare jubent, 
Oraculis enim dearum hoc edici; nec fas eſſe ab ullo mortulium , 
quod Dii inmortales juſſerint, contemni, So much. for their 
kings. For as to ſubjects, the manner was related a little before. 
Unus ex lictoribus ad reum mittitur, fignum mortis preferens ; 
quo ille viſo, domum abiens ſibi mortem conſciſcit. This the people 
of our days would call paſſive obedience and prieſt - craft, with 


2 Witneſs, But our hiſtorian proceeds E per ſuperiores 


quidens ætates, non armis aut vi coath, ſed mere ſuperſtitionit 
ur" auvry; Th; duoidzuoica; Faſtino, mente capti reges, ſacerdotibus 
morem geſſerunt : doneo Ergamenes, AÆtbiopum rex, (Ptolomzo 
Seeundo rerum potente), Gracorum diſcipline et philoſopbiæ par- 
ticeps, mandata illa primus adſpernari auſus fuis. Nam hic animo, 
Jui regem deceret, ſumto, oum militum manu in locum inaoceſſum, 
ubi aureum fuit templum Ætbiopum, profectus z om nes illos ſacriſcos 


jugulavit, r 
Diod. — 


= 
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« dominion muſt naturally follow property.” Nor 
is it poſſible, as I conceive, for any ſtate or 
monarchy to withſtand the incroachments of a 
growing hierarchy, founded on the model of 
theſe Egyptian and Aſiatic prieſthoods. No Su- 
perſtition will ever be wanting among the ignorant 
and vulgar, whilſt the able and crafty have a 
power to gain inheritances and poſſeſſions, by 
working on this. human weakneſs. This is a fund, 
which, by theſe allowances, will' prove inexhauſt- 
ible. New modes of worſhip, new miracles, new 
heroes, ſaints, divinities, which ſerve as new 
occaſions for facred Donatives, will be eaſily ſup- 
plied on the part of the religious orders; whilſt 
the civil magiſtrate authorizes the accumulative 
Donation, and neither reſtrains the number or 
poſſeſſions of the ſacred body. 

We find, withal, that in the early days of this 
ancient prieſtly nation, of whom we have been 
ſpeaking, it was thought expedient alſo, for the 
increaſe of devotion, to enlarge their ſyſtem of 
Deity ; and, either by myſtical genealogy, con» 
ſecration, or canonization , to multiply their re- 
vealed objects of worſdip, and raiſe new perſon- 
ages of Divinity in their religion. They proceeded 
it ſeems, in proceſs of time, to increaſe the number 
of their Gods“, ſo far that, at laſt, they became 
in a manner numberleſs. What odd ſhapes, * 


Ne N cùroꝭ Wee iris, £54 in arias 8 ub fs Auozou 


burdeyoallay int Te ts TOY d Orgy 9+ ve, Oro} fyirole, 
Herodot. lib. 2. $ 43. | 
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and forms of Deity were in latter times exhibited, 
is well known. Scarce an animal or plant but 
was adopted into ſome ſhare of Divinity. 


0 om eee, guibur bac * in bortit 


$ 


No wander, if by a nation fo 8 in 


religious orders, ſpiritual conqueſts were ſought 


in foreign countries, colonies led abroad **, and 
miſſionaries detached on expeditions, in this proſ- 
perous ſervice, It was thus a zealot-people, in- 
fluenced of old by their very region and climate, 
and who, through a long tract of time, under a 


| peculiar policy, had been raiſed both by art and 


nature to an immenſe growth in religious ſcience 
and myſtery, came by degrees to ſpread their 
variety of rites and ceremonies, their diſtinguiſh- 
ing marks of ſeparate worſhips and ſecret com- 
munities, through the diſtant world, but chiefly 
through their neighbouring and dependent countries, 

We underſtand from hiſtory, that even when 
the Egyptian ſtate was leaſt powerful in arms, it 
was ſtill reſpected for its S N 1 m yſterics 


9 Jayend. ſat. 15. 1 10. 

1 Oi & & Aiyvalu , Agypti: 3 colonias ex Figypio 
in orbem terrarum diſſeminatas fuiſſe dicunt, ' In Babylonem colonos 
deduxit Belus, qui Neptuni et Libye filius babetuy : et poſita ad 
Eupbratem ſede, inſtituit ſacerdotes ad morem EEgyptiorum exemptos 
Impenſis et oneribus publicis, quor Babylonii vocant Chaldeos, * 
exemplo ſacerdotum et phy ficorum, aſtrologorumque in Ægypto, ob- 
e e. Diod. Sic. lib. 1. p. 17. Ibid. 5. 7s, 


pt0s 
Jui, 
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It drew ſtrangers from all parts to behold its 
wonders. And the fertility of its ſoil forced the 
adjacent people, and wandering nations who lived 
diſperſed in fingle tribes, to viſit them, court 
their alliance, and ſolicit a trade and commerce 
with them, on whatſoever terms. The ſtrangers, 
no doubt, might well receive religious rites and 
doctrines from thoſe to whom they owed their 
maintenance and bread. 

Before the time that Iſrael was conſtrained to 
go down to Egypt, and ſue for maintenance to 
theſe powerful dynaſties or lowland ſtates, the 
holy patriarch Abraham himſelf had been neceſſi- 
tated to this compliance on the ſame account 
He applied in the ſame manner to the Egyptian 
court He was at firſt well received, and hand- 
ſomely preſented ; but afterwards ill uſed, and 
out of favor. with the prince; yet ſuffered to de- 
part the kingdom, and retire with his effects; 
without any attempt of recalling him again by 
force, as it happened in the caſe of his poſterity. 
It is certain, that if this holy patriarch, who firſt 
inſtituted the ſacred rite of circumciſion within 
his own family or tribe, had no regard to any 
policy or religion of the Egyptians ; yet he had 
formerly been a gueſt and inhabitant in Egypt, 
where hiſtorians ** mention this to have been a 


Gen xii. 10, Ce. 

„ Abramus, quando Rgyptum ingreſſus ef, nondum circumciſus 
erat, neque per annos amplins viginti poſt reditum. —— IIlius 
poſteri ciroumciſi ſunt, et ante introitum, et dum ih Egypto com- 
morati ſunt; poſt exitum vero non ſunt circumciſi, quamdiu vixit 
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rational rite, long ere he had received any divine 
notice or revelation. concerning this affair“. Nor 
was It in religion merely that this reverend gueſt 
was ſaid to have derived knowledge and learning 


irom the Egyptians. It was from this parent. 


country of occult ſciences that he was preſumed, 
together with other wiſdom, to have learned that 
of judicial aſtrology **, as bis ſucceſſors did after. 
wards other prophetical and miraculous arts, proper 
to the Magi, or prieſthood of this land. 

One. cannot indeed but obſerve, in after-times, 
the ſtrange adherence and ſervile dependency of the 
whole Hebrew race on the Egyptian nation. It 
appears, that though they were of old abuſed in 
the perſon of their grand patriarch; though aſter. 
wards held in bondage, and treated as the moſt 


abject ſlaves; though twice expelled, or neceſſitated 


to ſave themſelves by flight, out of this oppreſſive 
region; yet in the very inſtant of their laſt retreat, 
whilſt they were yet on their march, conducted 
by viſible divinity, ſupplied and fed from heaven, 
Moſes. —— Fecit itaque Joſue cultros lapideos , et circumcidit 
filios Iſrael in colle præputiorum. Fattum Deus ratum habuit, 
dixitque , Hodie o&@i Tov ovudicondy Aiyvaley ad vue, abſtuli 
opprobrium Ægypti a vobit, Joſue, cap. 5. ver. 3. Tam Mgyptiis 
quam Judzis opprobrio erant incircumciſi. _— Apud Egyptios 


_ eircumcidendi ritus vetuſtiflimus fuit, et & coyn;y» ab ipſo initio 


inſtitutus. Illi nullorum aliorum bominum inſtitutis uti volunt. 
Herodot. lib. 2. cap. 91. Ta oaidcix ds d No uh ide ws ki, 
D 60% @no Hr A h AD ,Euʒt̃ t. Herodot. 


- lib. 2. cap. 36. Marshami chronicus canon, p. 72. ; | 


36 Gen. xvili. ö 2 ö 3 
Julius Firmicus, apud Marshamum, p. 452, 453. 
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and ſupported by continual miracles ; they not- 
withſtanding inclined fo ſtrongly to the manners, 
the religion, rites, diet, cuſtoms, laws, and con- 
ſtitutions of their tyrannical maſters, that it was 
with the utmoſt difficulty they could be with-held 
from returning again into the ſame ſubjection ** 
Nor could their great captains and legiſlators pre- 
vent their relapſing perpetually into the ſame 
worſhip to which they had been lo long. AC» 
cuſtomed. 


35 It can ſcarce be ſaid in oath; from What appears in holy 
writ, that their retreat Was voluntary. And for the hiſtorians of 


other nations, they have preſumed to aſſert, that this people Was 


actually expelled Egypt on account of their lepro/y; to which the 
Jewich laws appear to have ſo great a reference. Thus Tacitus: 
Plurims auctores conſentiunt, orta per Ægyptum tabe, que corpora 


Wl fedaret, regem Occhorim, adito Hummonis oraculo, remedium 


petentem , purgare regnum, et id genus hominum ut inviſum Deis , 
alias in terras avehere juſſum. Sic conquiſitum collectumque vulgus, — 
Moſem unum monuiſſe, e. Hiſt. lib. 5. cap. 3. Ægyptii, quum 
ſeubiem et vitiliginem paterentur , reſponſo moniti, eum ( Moſem ) 


© cum ægris, ne peſtis ad plures ſerperet, terminis Ægypti pellunt. 
Dux igitur exulum fuctus, ſacra Ægyptiorum Furto abſtulit: que 


repetentes armis Agyptii, domum redire tempeſtatiius compulſi ſunt. 
Juſtia, lib. 36. cap. 2. And in Marsbam we find this remarkable 
citation from Manetho: Amenophin regem affectaſſe Ota vete N 
bizryy , Gerig Me tu, r 729 avrg Giraomiuxorwy , Deorum eſſe 


ſum eſt, Zr. Surirails diss New, quod poſſet videre Deos, fi 
regionem a leprofis et Immundis hominibus purgaret. Chronicus 
(anon, p. 52, 

„ See What is cited above 0 43. in the notes from Maribam) 
if the Jews returning] to circumciſion under Josbua, after a genera- 
ton's intermiſſion; this being approved by God, for the reaſon 


contemplatorem , ficut Orum quendam regum priorum. Cui reſpen- 


tren. That is was taking from them the reproach of the 
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How far the divine Providence might have 
indulged the ſtubborn habit and Rupid humor of 
this people, by giving them laws, as the prophet 
ſays „ which he himſelf approved not, I have 


* 3 WM ; what 3 them odious and impions in the 
eyes of that people. Compare with this the paſſage concerning 
Moſes tiimſelf, Exod. iv. 18. 25, 26. (together with Acts, vii. 30, 
34-3 Where, in regard to the Egyptians, to whom he was noy 
returning when fourſcore years of age, he appears to have circun- 
ciſed his children, and taken off this national reproach : Zipporah 
his wife, nevertheleſs, reproaching him with the bloodineſs of 
the deed; to which she appeats to have been a party only 
through neceſſity, and in fear rather of ber biuband, than of 

God. 

1 Ezek. xx. 25. Acts, xv. 10. of tneſe Egyptian inſtitutions 
received amongſt the Jews, ſee our Spencer. Cum morum qu 
rundam antiquorum toleratio vi magna polleret, ad Hebræorum anima 
Dei legi et cultui conciliandos , et a refermatione Moſaica invidian 
omnew amoliretur; maxime conveniebat, ut Deus ritus aliquo 
antiquitus uſitatos in ſacrorum ſuorum numerum aſſumeret , et ler 
a Moſe data ſpeciem aliquam cultus olim recepti Ferret. Ita 
nempe nati fattique erant Iſraelitæ, ex Agypto recens egreſi, quod 
Deo pene neceſſe efſet ( humanitus loqui fas fit ) "rituum aliquorun 
veterum uſum iis indulgere, et illius inſtituta ad eorum morem tt 
modulum accommodare. Nam populus erat a teneris Æxyptii mori 
bus aſſuetus, et in iis multorum annorum uſu confirmatus. —— 
Hebræi, non tantum Ægypti moribus aſſueti, ſed etiam refradtarii 
Furrunt. cm Quemadmodum cujuſque regionis et terre populo 
ſua ſunt ingenia , moreſque proprii, ita natura genitem Hebræorum, 
prater cæteros orbis incolas, ingenio moroſo , difficili, et ad infi- 
mam uſque pertinaci, finxit. Cum itagque veteres Here 
moribus eſſent aſperis et efferatis adeo, populi conditio poſtulavit, 
ut Deos ritus aliquos uſu veteri firmatos iis concederet, et „ou 
NY Th lf d νẽ cvuGaiveray (uti loguitur Theodoretus) 
cultum legalem eorum infirmitati accommodatum inſtituerit. — 
Hebras ſuperſtitioſa gens erant, et omni pene literatura deſtituti 
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no intention to examine. This only I pretend to 
inſer from what has been advanced, © That the 
4 manners, opinions, rites, and cuſtoms of the 
* Egyptians, had, in the earlieſt times, and from 
4 generation to generation, ſtrongly influenced 
© the Hebrew people, their gueſts and ſubjects, 
4 and had undoubtedly gained a powerful aſcend- 
© ency over their natures.” 
How extravagant ſoever the multitude of the 
Egyptian ſuperſtitions may appear, it is certain 
that their doctrine and wiſdom were in high repute, 
ſince it is taken notice of in holy. ſcripture, as no 
ſmall advantage even to Moſes himſelf, © That he 
© had imbibed the wiſdam of this nation“; which 
as is well known, lay chiefly among their prieſts 
and Magi. 
Before the time that the great Hebrew legiſlator 


Num alte gentium-ſuperſtitionibus immergebantur, e legibus intel- 
ligere licet, qua populo tanquam remedia ſuperſtitionis imponebantur. 
Contumax autem bellua ſuperſtitio, i præſertim ab ignorantiæ tenebris 
novam ferociam et contumaciam hauſerit.  Facile vero credi poteſt, 
Iſraelitas , nuper e ſervorum domo liberatos, artium bumaniorum 
rules fuiſſe, et vix quicquam ſupra. lateres atque allium Agypti 
fapuiſſe. Quando itaque Deo jam negotium eſſet, cum 1 
larbaro, et ſuperſtitioni tam impenſe dedito; pene neceſſe Fuit , 
aiquid eorum infirmitati daret , eoſque dolo quodam (nop i 
ad ſeipſum alliceret. Nullum animal ſuperſtitioſo, rudi precipue 
moroſius eſt, aut majori arte tradandum. Spencerus de leg. Hebr. 
5. 627, 628, 629. 

„ (1.) Ke} sr Mori; HAZH 2014 Alxuaſioa fv & 
Merdg d Ave 9 b Lexeig. Ad. Apoſt. vil. 25. 

(2.) Exod. vii. 11. & 22, 

(3. Ibid. viii 7. 


(4) Juſtin, lib, 36. cap. . 
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received his education among theſe ſages, a Hebrey co 
ſlave“, who came a youth into the Egyptian til 


court, had alteady grown ſo powerful in this kind lay 
of wiſdom, as to outdo the chief diviners, prog. de 
noſticators, and interpreters of Egypt. He raiſed | 
himſelf to be chief miniſter to a prince, who, co 
following his advice, obtained in a manner th or 


whole property, and conſequently the abſolute th: 
dominion of that land. But to what height of by 
powet the eſtabliſhed prieſthood was arrived even di; 
at that time, may be conjectured hence, © That ca 
the crown, to ſpeak in a modern ſtyle, offered an 
< not to meddle with the church - lands; ” and of 
that in this great revolution nothing was attempt vil 


ed, ſo much as by way of purchaſe or exchange aff 
in oreiudice of this landed clergy ;. the prime mini- rel 
ter himſelf having joined his intereſt with theirs | 
and entered by marriage 1nto their alliance * ho 


And in this he was followed by the great wa ſel 
er of the Hebrew ſtate. For he alſo *' matched eff 
lll - | himſelf with the prieſthood of 9 of the neigh- cel 
bouring nations, and traders into Egypt“, long fo1 
ere his Nabliſhazent of the Hebrew religion and ff 


Gen. xxxix, e, Minimus ætate inter fratres Joſeph fuit, ſtr 
eujus excellens ingenium veriti fratres clam interceptum peregrinis WG: 
mercatoribus vendiderunt.. A quibus deportatus in Egyptum, « 
cum magicas ibi artes folerti ingenio percepillet , brevi ipſi regl * 
percarus fuit. Juſtiu. lib. 36. cap. 2. | 

Gen. xlvii. 22. 26, to 

41 Gen. Ali. 45. . ha 

*' Exod. iii. 1. and xviii. t, Cc. 1 

** Such were hos Midianites, Gen. xxxvii. 28. 36. , 


commonyealth. 


h. 
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commonwealth, Nor had he perfected his model, 
till he conſulted the foreign prieſt his father-in- 
law“, to Whoſe advice he paid ſuch remarkable 
ard an 

But to -reſume the ſubje& of our ſpeculation, 
concerning the wide diffuſion of the prieſtly ſcience 
or function: It appears from what has been ſaid, 
that notwithſtanding the Egyptian prieſthood was, 
by ancient eſtabliſhment, hereditary, the (kill of 
divining, ſoothſaying, and magic, was communi- 
cated to others beſides their national ſacred body 
and that the wiſdom of the Magicians, their power 
of miracles, their interpretation of dreams and 
viſions,, and their art of adminiſtering in divine 
affairs, were intruſted even to foreigners who 
reſided amongſt them. 


It appears, withal, from theſe conſiderations , 


how apt the religious profeſſion was to ſpread it- 
ſelf widely in this region of the world ; and what 


efforts would naturally be made by the more ne- | 
ceſſitous of theſe unlimited profeſſors, towards a 


fortune, or maintenance , for themſelves and their 
ſucceſſors. 


Common arithmetic will, in this caſe, demon- 
ſtrate to us, © that as the proportion of ſo many 


© laymen to each prieſt grew every day leſs and 


© leſs, fo the wants and neceſſities of each prieſt 

« muſt grow more and more.” The magiſtrate 
too, who, according to this Egyptian regulation, 
had reſigned his title or ſhare of right in ſacred 


” Exod. xviii. 0 | 
Vol. III. I E 


| 
| 
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things, could no longer govern, as he pleaſed, 
in theſe affairs, or check the growing number of 
. theſe profeſſors. The ſpiritual generations were 
left to prey on others, and, like fiſh of prey, 
even on themſelves, when deſtitute. of other cap- 
ture, and confined within too narrow limits. What 
method, therefore, was there left to heighten the 
Zeal of worſhippers, and augment their liberality, 
but to foment their emulation, prefer worſhip 
«© to worſhip, faith to faith; and turn the ſpirit 

« of Enthuſiaſm to the ſide of ſacred horror, reli- 

© gious antipathy, and mutual diſcord between 

* worſhippers.” 

Thus provinces and nations were divided by the 
moſt contrary rites and cuſtoms which could be 
deviſed, in order to create the ſtrongeſt averſion 
poſſible between creatures of a like ſpecies. For 
when all other animoſities are allayed, and anger 
of the fierceſt kind appeaſed, the religious hatred, 
we find, continues ſtill, as it began, without 
provocation or voluntary offence. The preſumed 
miſbeliever and blaſphemer, as one rejected and 
abhorred of God, is through a pious imitation 
abhorred by the adverſe worſhippers, whoſe en- 
mity muſt naturally increaſe as his religious zeal 
_ ancreaſes. 

From hence the oppoſition roſe of temple againſt 
_ temple, proſelyte againſt proſelyte. The moſt 
zealous worſhip of one God, was beſt expreſſed, 
as they conceived, by the open defiance of another. 
Sir- names and titles of Divinity paſſed as watch- 
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words. He who had not the Symbol, nor could 


give the word, received the knock. 


Down with bim / Kill bim! Merit beaven | 
thereby ; 


as our poet has ie, in his American tragedy **. 
Nor did Philoſophy*”, when introduced into 
religion, extinguiſh, but rather inflame this zeal : 
as we may ſhow perhaps in our following chapter 
more particularly; if we return again, as is likely, 
to this ſubject. For this, we perceive, is of a kind 
apt enough to grow upon our hands. We ſhall 
here, therefore, obſerve only what is obvious to 
every ſtudent in ſacred antiquities, that from the - 
contentious learning and ſophiſtry of the ancient 
ſchools, when. true ſcience, philoſophy, and arts 
were already deep in their decline“, religious 
problems of a like contentious form ſprang up; 
and certain doctrinal Teſts were framed, by which 
religious parties were engaged and liſted againſt 
one another, with more animoſity than in any 
other cauſe or quarrel had been ever known. Thus 
religious maſſacres began, and were carried dn ; 
temples were demoliſhed ; holy utenſils deſtroyed; 
the ſacred pomp trodden under foot , inſulted, 
and the inſulters in their tura expoſed to the ſame 
treatment, in their perſons as well as in their 


Dryden, Indian Empetor, act g. ſcene 3. 
= Infra, Miſc. 2. chap. 2. parag. 27. | 
1 N. 191. 301. in the notes; and latte, Miſe. 2. 2 3. 
bung. 23. | | 
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worſhip. Thus madneſs and confuſion were 
brought upon the world, like that Chaos, which 
the poet miraculouſly deſcribes in the mouth of 
his mad hero: when even in celeſtial places, diſ- 
order and blindneſs — © No dawn of 
1 _ : | 


— N glimpſe or hi ſpark; 
* But gods met gods, and juſtled in the dark MP 


— as 


Judgment of divines and grave authors concerning en- aft 
thuſiaſm. Reflections upon ſcepticiſm. —— 2 

A ſeeptic Chriſtian. Judgment of the inſpired * 
concerning their n inſpirations. Knowledge a g 
and belief. Hiſtory of religion reſumed. * ˖ 
Zeal offenſive and defenſive. A church in danger. f 
Perſecution. Policy of the church of « 4 

x Rome. | : Þ ; 
V V HAT I had to remark of my own concern- ; 
ing Enthuſiaſm, I have thus diſpatched : what I 
others have remarked on the ſame ſubject, I may, the 
as an apologiſt to another author, be allowed to auth 
cite; eſpecially if I take notice only of what has _ 
and | 


** Qedipus of Dryden and Lee. „ ll 


Q ov - 
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been dropped very naturally by ſome of our moſt 
approved authors, and ableſt divines. 

It has been thought an odd kind of temerity, in 
our author, to aſſert, © That even Atheiſm itſelf 
« was not wholly exempt from enthuſiaſm; that 
there have been in reality enthuſiaſtical Atheiſts ; 
4 and that even the ſpirit of martyrdom could, 
" er occaſion, exert itſelf as well in this cauſe, 

« as in any other“ Now, beſides what has 
been intimated in the preceding chapter, and what 
in fat may be demonſtrated from the examples of 
Vaninus and other martyrs of a like principle, we 
may hear an excellent and learned divine“, of 
higheſt authority at home, and fame abroad; who, 
aſter having deſcribed an enthufiaſtical Atheiſt, | 
and one atheiſtically inſpired, ſays of this very = 

| 
| 


ſort of men, © That they are fanatics too; how- 

& ever that word ſeem to have a more peculiar 

reſpect to ſomething of a Deity : all Atheiſts 

“being that blind goddeſs Nature's fanatics.” Fx 
And again: „All Atheiſts” ſays he © are poſlef- | 

* ſed with a certain kind of madnefs, that may 

© be called pneumatophobia*, that makes them 


. in vol. x. 

* Dr Cudworth's intellectual ſyſtem, p. 134. | 

The good Doctor makes uſe here of a firoke of raillery againſt 
the over-frighted anti - ſuperſtitious. gentlemen , with whom our 
author reaſons at large in his ſecond treatiſe, (vz. vol. 1. p. 71, 
72, Ce. and 75, 76, &fc.). It is indeed the nature of Fear, as 
of all other paſſions, when exceflive, to defeat its own end, 
and prevent us in the execution of what we naturally propoſe to 
ourſelves as our advantage. Superſtition itſelf is but a certain 
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E have an irrational but deſperate abhorrence from 
& ſpirits or incorporeal ſubſtances; they being acted 
© alſo, at the ſame time, with an hylomania, 
| © whereby they madly doat upon matter, and 
* devontly worſhip it, as the only Numen.“ 
What the power of Ecſtaſy is, whether through 
melancholy, wine, love, or other natural cauſes 
another learned divine of our church“, in a dif 
courſe upon enthuſiaſm, ſets forth ; bringing an 
example from Ariſtotle, © Of a Syracuſean poet, 
& who never verſified ſo well, as when he was 
& in his diſtracted fits.” But as to poets in gene- 
ral, compared with the religious enthuſiaſts, he 
ſays: There is this difference, That a poet is 


kind of fear, which poſſeſfing us ſtrongly with the apprehended 
Wrath or diſpleaſure of divine powers, hinders us from judging 
what thoſe powers are in themſelves, or what conduct of ours 
may, with beſt reaſon, be thought ſuitable to ſuch highly rational 
and ſuperior natures. Now, if from the experience of many groſs 
deluſions of a ſuperſtitious kind, the courſe of this fear begins to 
turn; it is natural for it to run, with equal violence, a cantrary 
way. The extreme paſſion for religious objects paſſes into an 
averſjon , and a certain horror and dread of impoſture cauſes as 
great a diſturbance as even impoſture itſelf had done before. In 
ſuch a ſituation as this, the mind may eaſily be blinded; as well 
in one reſpect as in the other. It is plain, both theſe diſorders 
carry ſomething with them which diſcovers us to be in ſome man- 
ner befide our reaſon, and out of the right uſe of judgment 
and underſtanding. For how can we be ſaid to intruſt or uſ 
our reaſon, if in any caſe we fear to. be convinced? How are 
we maſters of ourſelves, when we have acquired the habit of 
bringing horror, averſion, favor, fondneſs, or any other temper 
than that of mere indifference and impartiality, into the judgment 
of opinions, and ſearch of truth? 

* Dr More, $ 11. 19, 20. and ſo on. 
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an enthuſiaſt in jeſt; and an enthuſiaſt is a poet | 


© in good earneſt, ” 
« It is a ſtrong temptation, ſays the Doctor, 
« with a melancholiſt*, when he feels a ſtorm of 


« devotion and zeal come upon him like a mighty 


* wind; his heart being full of affection, his head 
pregnant with clear and ſenſible repreſentations, 
“ and his mouth flowing and ſtreaming with fit 


« and powerful expreſſions, ſuch as would aſtoniſh _ 


“ an ordinary auditory *; it is, I ſay, a ſhrewd 
© temptation to him, to think it the very ſpirit of 


“ God that then moves ſupernaturally in him; 


« whereas all that exceſs of zeal and affection, and 


© fluency of words, is moſt palpably to be reſoly- ? 
© ed into the power of melancholy, which is a 


© kind of natural inebriation.” 

The learned Doctor, with much pains afterwards, 
and by the help of the Peripatetic philoſophy , 
explains this enthuſiaſtic inebriation, and ſhows in 
particular, © How the vapors and fumes of me- 
& lancholy partake of the nature of wine. 

One might conjecture. from hence, that the 
malicious oppoſers of early Chriſtianity were not 


Dr More, $ 16. 

It appears from hence, that in the notion which this learned 
divine gives us of Enthuſiaſm, he comprehends the ſocial or po- 
pular genius of the paſſion; agreeably with what our author in 


his letter concerning Enthuſiaſm (p. 12, 13. 37, 38.) has ſaid of 


the influence and power of the aſſembly and auditory itſelf, and 

of the communicative force and rapid progreſs of this ecltatic 

fervor, once kindled, and ſet in action. 
7 Dr More, 5 20. 22, 23. 46. 
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866 MISCELLANEOUS Miſc. 2. 
unverſed in this philoſophy; when they ſophiſtic. 
ally objected againſt the apparent force of the 
divine Spirit ſpeaking in diverſe languages, and 
attributed it © To the power of new wine 

But our devout and zealous Doctor ſeems. to go 
yet further. For, beſides what he ſays of the 
enthuſiaſtic power of fancy in Atheiſts*, he calls 
melancholy a pertinacious and religious complexi- 
on“; and aſſerts, © That there is not any true 
& ſpiritual grace from God, but this mere natural 
* conſtitution, according to the ſeveral tempers 
& and workings of it, will not only reſemble, but 
c ſometimes ſeem to outſtrip. And after ſpeak- 
ing of prophetical Enthuſiaſm**, and eſtabliſhing, 


as our author does, a legitimate and a baſtard 


ſort, he aſſerts and juſtifies the devotional Enthu- 
fiaſm, as he calls it, of holy and ſincere ſouls **, 
and aſcribes this alſo to Melancholy. 
He allows, © That the ſoul may ſink ſo far into 
“ phantaſms, as not to recover the uſe of her free 
« faculties; and that this enormous ſtrength of 
& imagination, does not only beget the belief of 
* mad internal apprehenſions, but is able to aſſure 
« us of the preſence of external objects which are 
* not. He adds, © That what cuſtom and 


te education do by degrees, diſtempered Fancy 


© may do in a ſhorter time.” And ſpeaking of 
Ecſtacy and the power of Melancholy in ecſtatic 
fancies '*, he ſays, © That what the imagination 


Ads nl. 13. ® Dr More, 8 1. 1 f 16. 
8 30. and 57. Vol. 1. p. 44 45- 
Ts 8 63. rs J 28. f 
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« then puts forth of herſelf, is as clear as broad 
« day; and the perception of the ſoul at leaſt as 
« ſtrong and vigorous, as at any time in beholding 
« things awake. 

From whence the Doctor infers, That the 
* ſtrength of perception is no ſure ground of truth.“ 

Had any other than a reverend father of our 
church expreſſed himſelf in this manner, he muſt 
have been contented perhaps to bear a ſufficient 
charge of ſcepticiſm. 

It was good fortune in my Lord Bacon's caſe, 
that he ſhould have eſcaped being called an Athe- 
it, or a Sceptic, when ſpeaking in a ſqglemn 
manner of the religious paſſion, the ground of 
Superſtition, or Enthuſiaſm, which he alſo terms 
a panic, he derives it from an imperfection in 
the creation , make, or natural conſtitution of man. 


5 Natura rerum omnibus viventibus indidit metum et formidinem, 
vita atque eſſentiæ ſue conſervatricem, ac mala ingruentia vitan- 
tem et depellentem. Veruntamen eadem natura modum tenere neſcia 
eſt, ſed timoribus ſalutaribus ſemper vanos et inanes admiſcet: adeo 
ut omnia (ſs intus conſpici darentur) panicis terroribus pleni/ime 
nt, præſertim humana; vt maxime omnium apud vulgum, qui 
ſuperſtitione ( que were nihil aliud quam panicus terror eſt), in 
immenſum laborat et agitatur 3 precipue temporibus duris, et trepidis, 
et adver/is. Franciſcus Bacon de angment. ſcient. lib. 2. c. 13. 

The author of the letter, I dare ſay , would have expe&ed no 
quarter from his critics, had he expreſſed himſelf as this celebrated 
author here quoted; who, by his natura rerum, can mean no- 
thing leſs than the uni verſal diſben ing nature, erring blindly in the 
very lirſt deſign, contrivance, or original frame of things; accord - 
ing to the opinion of Epicurus himſelf, whom this author , im- 
nediately after, cites with praiſe, 
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How far the author of the letter differs from this 
author in his opinion both of the end and founda. 
tion of this paſſion, may appear from what has 
been ſaid above. And, in general, from what we 
read in the other ſucceeding treatiſes of our author, 
we may venture to ſay of him with aſſurance, 
* That he is as little a Sceptic, according to the 
* vulgar ſenſe of that word, as he is Epicureau 
& or Atheiſt.” This may be proved ſufficiently 
from his philoſophy : and for any thing higher, 
it is what he no where preſumes to treat; having 
forborn in particular to mention any holy myſteries 
of our religion, or ſacred article of our belief. 
As for what relates to revelation in general”, 
if I miſtake not our author's meaning, he profeſſes 
to believe, as far as is poſlible for any one who 
himſelf had never experienced any divine commu- 
nication, whether by dream, viſion, apparition, 
or other ſupernatural operation; nor was ever 
preſent as eye-witneſs of any ſign, prodigy, or 
miracle whatſoever. Many of theſe, he obſerves”, 
are at this day pretendedly exhibited in the wool 
with an endeavour of giving them the perſect air 
and exact reſemblance of thoſe recorded in holy 
writ. He ſpeaks indeed with contempt of the 
mockery of modern miracles and inſpiration. And 
as to all pretences to things of this kind in our 
* age, he ſeems inclined to look upon them 


1% Ys, the letter concerning Enthuſiaſm, above, in vol. 1. 
7 Infra, Miſc. 5. chap. 3. parag. 31. * 
1% Vol. 1. p. 37, 38, Ce.; and, The Moraliſts, p. 2. 3. in vol.: 
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as no better than mere impoſture or deluſion. But 
for what is recorded of ages heretofore, he ſeems 
to reſign his judgment, with entire condeſcenſion, 
to his ſuperiors, He. pretends. not to frame any 
certain or poſitive opinion of his own, notwith- 
ſtanding his beſt ſearches into antiquity, and the 
nature of religious record and tradition: but on 
all occaſions ſubmits moſt willingly, and with full 
confidence and truſt, to the opinions by law eſtab- 
| liſhed **. And if this be not ſufficient to free him 
ing from the reproach of Scepticiſm, he muſt, for 
ries Bl ought I ſee, be content to undergo it. 

To ſay truth, 1 have often wondered to find 
» WH ſuch a diſturbance raiſed about the ſimple name 
ſes Wi of Sceptic, It is certain, that, in its original 
rho Wl and plain ſignification, the word imports no more 
nu: than barely, © That ſtate or frame of mind in 
on, which every one remains, on every ſubject of 
ver BW © which he is not certain.” He who is certain, 
or or preſumes to ſay he knows, is in that particu- 
„hr, whether he be miſtaken or in the right, a 
id, Dogmatiſt. Between theſe two ſtates or ſituations 
al of mind, there can be no medium. For he who 
oly Wl fays, © That he believes for certain, or is aſſured 
the Wi © of what he believes; either ſpeaks ridiculouſly, 
od WW or ſays in effect, «That he believes ſtrongly, 
our but is not ſure.” So that whoever is not con- 
em ſcious of revelation, nor has certain knowledge of 


1 Vol. 1. p. 309, c.; and infra, Miſc. 2. chap. 3. parag* 
19. Miſc, 5. chap. 1. parag. 6. and chap. 3. parag. 31. 
l. 2. The Moraliſts, p. 1. $ 2. & p. 2. $3- in vol. 2, and infra, 
Miſc. 5. chap. 3. parag. 31, 32, Ce. : 
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hiſtorical faith, ſubject to various ſpeculations, 
and a thouſand different criticiſms of language and 


recorders; nor in the ſucceſſive collators or con- 
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any miracle or ſign, can be no more than Sceptic 
in the caſe: and the beſt Chriſtian in the world, 
who being deſtitute of the means of certainty, 
depends only on hiſtory and tradition for his be. 
lief in theſe particulars, is at beſt but a ſceptic 
Chriſtian, He has no more than a nicely critical, 


literature. 

This he will naturally find to be the caſe, if he 
attempts to ſearch into originals, in order to be 
his own judge, and proceed on the bottom of his 
own diſcernment and underſtanding. If, on the 
other hand, he is no critic, nor competently learn- 
ed in theſe Originals; it is plain he can have no Ws as | 
original judgment of his on; but muſt rely ſtill N. has 
on the opinion of thoſe who have opportunity to Wk aft 


examine ſuch matters, and whom he takes to be If 1 


the unbiaſſed and diſintereſted judges of theſe re- 
ligious narratives. His faith is not in ancient fads 
or perſons, nor in the ancient writ, or primitive 


darin, 
of ou 
ect « 
great 
ſervators of theſe records, for of theſe he is un. how 
able to take cogniſance: but his confidence and land 


truſt muſt be in thoſe modern men, or ſocieties Mi. 


of men, to whom the public, or he himſelf, Nia . 
aſcribes the judgment of theſe records, and com- own 
mits the determination of ſacred writ, aad genuine Ind i 
_ | on x 

| N | with 
* Vol. 1. p. 226, 127.3 and infra, Miſc. 5. chap. 3. parag. 31, C ty ol 
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8 Let the perſon ſeem ever ſo poſitive or dogma- 
tic tical in theſe high points of learning; he is yet in 


ld, reality no dogmatiſt, nor can any way free himſelf 
< from a certain kind of Scepticiſm. He muſt know 
e. 


himſelf ſtill capable of doubting: or if for fear of 
it, he ſtrives to baniſh every oppoſite thought and 
al, Nreeſolves not ſo much as to deliberate on the caſe; 
ns, this ſtill will not acquit him. So far are we from 
nd being able to be ſure when we have a mind, that 
indeed we can never be thoroughly ſure, but then 
only when we cannot help it, and find of neceſlity 
be Ive muſt be ſo, whether we will or not. Even 
his Ide higheſt implicit faith is in reality no more than 
the Wi: kind of paſſive Scepticiſm; * A reſolution to 
examine, recolle&, conſider, or hear as little 
no g: as poſſible to the prejudice of that belief, which 
* having once eſpouſed, we are ever afterwards 
to afraid to loſe. ” 

If I might be allowed to imitate our author, in 
daring to touch now and then upon the characters 
of our divine worthies, I ſhould, upon this ſub- 
ect of Belief, obſerve how fair and generous the 
great Chriſtian convert and learned Apoſtle has 
own himſelf in his ſacred writings. Notwith- 
ſtanding he had himſelf an original teſtimony and 
revelation from heaven, on which he grounded 
bis converſion ; notwithſtanding he had in his 
own perſon the experience of outward miracles 
and inward Communications; he condeſcended ſtill, 
on many occaſions, to ſpeak ſceptically, and 
vith ſome heſitation and reſerve, as to the certain- 
ly of theſe divine exhibitions. In his account of 
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ſome tranſactions of this kind, himſelf being the 
witneſs, and ſpeaking, as we may preſume, d 
his own perſon, and proper viſion, he ſays only, 
that He knew a man: whether in the body ot 
cout of it, he cannot tell. But ſuch a one cavght 
© up w the third heaven he knew formerly ,” he 


ſays, © above fourteen years before his then Tt 
« writing **.” And when in another capacity the ¶ boly 
fame inſpired writer, giving precepts to his di ft ſ 
ciples, diſtinguiſhes what he writes by divineWſpecu 
commiſſion, from what he delivers as his ownWoppo 
judgment and private opinion“, he condeſcendſz {ce 
nevertheleſs to ſpeak as one no way poſitive, of demi 
maſter of any abſolute criterion in the caſe. And ran; 
in ſeveral ſubſequent paſſages he expreſſes himfelM his r 
as under ſome kind of doubt how to judge o Ar 
determine certainly **, © Whether he writes by inWtheſe 
& ſpiration or otherwiſe. He only thinks he ha vere 
te the Spirit. He is not ſure,” nor would haveWvith 
us to depend on him as poſitive or certain in Ide p 
matter of ſo nice diſcernment. b ob 
The holy founders and inſpired authors of ou vere 
religion, required not, it ſeems, ſo ſtrict an aſſen junct 
or ſuch implicit faith, in_behalf of their original was 
writings and revelations, as later uninſpired doctor if th 
without the help of divine teſtimony, or any wiener 
racle on their ſide, have required i in behalf of theii emp 
own comments and interpretations. The earlieſſi equi 
and n of heretics, it is ſaid, were thoſe callec ry 

ath 

yere 


| "3 3 Cor: x. 2, 3. 23 x Cor. vii. 10. 13. 
3+ x Cor. Vii. 40. | 5 7 | Accor 
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Gnoſtics, who took their name from an audacious 
retence to certain knowledge and comprehenſion 
of the greateſt myſteries of faith. If the moſt 
dangerous ſtate of opinion was this dogmatical and 
preſumptuous ſort, the ſafeſt, in all likelihood, 
muſt be the ſceptical and modeſt. 

There is nothing more evident than that our 
holy Religion, in its original conſtitution, was 
ſet ſo far apart from all philoſophy, or refined 
ſpeculation, that it ſeemed in a manner diametrically 
oppoſed to it. A man might have been not only 
a ſceptic in all the controverted points of the aca- 
demies, or ſchools of learning, but even a perfect 
ſtranger to all of this kind, and yet complete in 
his religion, faith, and worſhip. 

Among the polite Heathens of the ancient world, 
theſe different provinces of religion and philoſophy 
vere upheld, we know, without the leaſt interfering 
with each other. If in ſome barbarous nations 
the philoſopher and prieſt were joined in one, it 
z obſervable that the myſteries, whatever they 
were , which ſprang from this extraordinary con- 
junction, were kept ſecret and undivulged. It 
was ſatisfaction enough to the prieſt-philoſopher, 
if the initiated party preſerved his reſpect and 
veneration for the tradition and worſhip of the 
temple, by complying in every reſpect with the 
requiſite performances. and rites of worſhip. No 
xcount was afterwards taken of the philoſophic 
faith of the proſelyte or worſhipper. His opinions 
yere left to himſelf, and he might philoſophize 
e to What foreign ſchool or ſect he fancied. 
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Even among the Jews themſelves, the Sadducee, 


a materialiſt, and denier of the ſoul's immortality 
was as well admitted as the Phariſee; who, fron 
the ſchools of Pythagoras, Plato, or other later 


Philoſophers of Greece, had learned to reaſon up. 
on immaterial fubllances, and the natural immor: 


tality of ſouls. 

It is no aſtoniſhing reflection to obſerve, hoy 
faſt the world declined in wit and ſenſe **, in man. 
hood, reaſon, ſcience, and in every art, when once 


the Roman empire had prevailed, and ſpread an 


univerſal tyranny and oppreſſion over mankind, 
Even the Romans themſelves , after the early 
ſweets of one peaceful and long reign, began to 
groan under that yoke of which they had been 
themſelves the impoſers. How much more muſt 


other nations, and mighty cities, at a far diſtance, 
© have abhorred this tyranny , and deteſted their 


common ſervitude, under a people who were 
themſelves no better than mere ſlaves ? 

It may be looked upon, no doubt, as provt 
dential, that at this time, and in theſe cicumſtances 


of the world, there ſhould ariſe ſo high an expec- 


tation of a divine deliverer ; and \that from the 
eaſtern parts and confines of Judea, the opinion 
ſhould ſpread itſelf of ſuch a deliverer to come, 
with ſtrength from heaven ſufficient to break that 
empire, which no earthly power remaining could 
be thought ſufficient to encounter. Nothing could 
have better diſpoſed the generality of mankind, to 


Vol. 1. + Þ- 190, Oo.; and in the preceding chapter, p. 65 
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receive the evangelical advice; whilſt they miſtook | 


the news, as many of the firſt Chriſtians plainly 
did, and underſtood the promiſes of a Meſſias in 
this temporal ſenſe, with reſpect to his ſecond 
coming, and ſudden reign*here upon earth. 


Superſtition, in the mean while, could not but 


naturally prevail, as miſery and"ignorance increal- 
ed“. The Roman emperors, as they grew more 
barbarous , grew ſo much the more ſuperſtitious, 
The lands and revenues, as well as the numbers 
of the Heathen prieſts, grew daily. And when 


the ſeaſon came, that, by means of a convert 


emperor , the Heathen church - lands, with an 


2% vol. 1. p. 114.3 and below, parkg. 6. from the end. 

27 How rich and vaſt theſe were, eſpecially in the latter times 
of that empire, may be judged from what belonged to the ſingle 
order of the Veſtals, and what we read of the revenues belonging 
to the temples of the Sun, as in the time of the monſter Helio- 
gabalus , and of other donations by other emperors. But what 
may give us yet a greater idea of theſe riches, is, that in the 
latter Heathen times, which grew more and more ſuperſtitious, 


the reſtraining laws, or ſtatutes of mort-main, by which men 


had formerly been with- held from giving away eſtates by will, 
or otherwiſe, to religious uſes, were repealed; and the Heathen 
church left, in this manner, as a bottomleſs gulf, and devouring 
receptacle of land and treaſure. Senutus-conſulto ,"et conſtitutlonibus 
prineipum, heredes inſtituere conceſſum eſt Apollinem Didymaum, 


Dianam Epheſiam , matrem deorum, Ce. Ulpianus poſt Cod. 


Theodof. p. 92. apud Marsh. 

Tnis anſwers not amiſs to the modern practice and expreſſion 
of making our ſoul our heir; giving to God what has been taken 
ſometimes with freedom enough from man; and conveying eſtates 
in ſuch a manner in this world, as to make good intereſt of them 
in another. The reproach of the ancient Jatiriſt is at preſent aut 
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increaſe of power, became e to the Chriſ. 


tian clergy, it Was no wonder, if, by ſuch riches 
and authority, they were in no ſmall meaſure 
influenced and corrupted; as may be gathered 
even from the accounts given us of theſe matters 
by themſelves. 

When, together with this, the ſchools of the 
ancient philoſophers **, which had been long in 
their decline, came now to be diſſolved, and their 


ſophiſtic teachers became eccleſiaſtical inſtructors ; 


the unnatural union of religion and philoſophy 


| was completed, and the monſtrous product of this 


match appeared ſoon in the world. The odd, 
exterior ſhapes of Deities , temples I and holy 
utenſils, which by the Egyptian ſects had been 
formerly ſet in battle againſt each other , were 


nov metamorphoſed into philoſophical forms and 


phantoms; and, like flags and banners, diſplayed 
in hoſtile manner, and borne offenſively „by one 
party againſt another, In former times , thoſe 


barbarous nations above - mentioned were the ſole 
warriors in theſe religious cauſes; but now the 


whole world became engaged; when, inſtead of 


ſtorks and crocodiles, other enſigns were erected; 


of doors. It is no affront to religion now- a- days to compute 
its profits. And a man might well be accounted dull, who, in 
our preſent age, should ask the queſtion, Dicite, pontifices , in 
ſacro quid fucit aurum? Perl. ſat. 2. See below, Miſc. 2. chap. 3. 


parag. 6. from the end, and ib. par. 8. from the end, in the notes; 


and chap. 2. parag. 8. from the end. 
2% As above, p. 51. | 
29 Supra, p. 34. 39. 40. 51. and vol. I. pe 01. in the notes. 
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when ſophiſtical chimeras, crabbed notions, bom- 
baſtic phraſes, ſoleciſms, abſurdities, and a thouſand 
monſters of a ſcholaſtic brood, were ſet on foot, - 
and made the ſubject of vulgar animoſity and 
diſpute. : 
Here firſt began that ſpirit of bigotry which 


broke out in a more raging manner than had been 


ever known before, and was leſs capable of temper 


or moderation than any ſpecies, form, or mixture 
of religion in the ancient world. Myſteries, which 
were heretofore treated with profound reſpec, and 

lay unexpoſed to vulgar eyes, became public and 
proſtitute; being enforced with. terrors, and urged 


with compulſion and violence, on the unfitted - 


capacities 2nd apprehenſions of mankind. The very 
lewiſh traditions, and Cabaliſtic learning under- 
went this fate. That which was naturally the 
ſubject of profound ſpeculation and. inquiry, was 
made the neceſſary ſubject of a ſtrict and abſolute 
aſſent. The allegorical, mythological account of 
ſacred things, was wholly inverted; liberty of 
judgment and expoſition taken away; no ground 
left for inquiry, ſearch, or meditation; no refuge 
from the dogmatical ſpirit let looſe. Every quarter 
was taken up; every portion prepoſleſſed. . All 
was reduced to article and propoſition **. 

Thus a ſort of philoſophical Enchuſiaſm over- 
ſpread the 8 And . a ſpecies of ſuper 


3% Infra, Flite 5. Chap. 3. par. 13. from the end, in the 
notes; et ſupra, p- 54. 
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68 MISCELLANEOUS . Miſc. 2. 
ſtition hardly known before, took place in men's 
affections, and armed them with a new jealouſy 
againſt each other. Barbarous terms and idioms 
were every day introduced, monſtrous definitions 
invented and impoſed; new ſchemes of faith erected 
from time to time; and hoſtilities, the fierceſt 
imaginable, exerciſed. on theſe occaſions. So that 
the Enthuſiaſm or Zeal which was uſually ſhown 
by mankind in behalf of their particular worſhips, 
and which for the moſt part had been hitherto 


defenſive only, grew now to be univerſally of 


the offenſive kind. 

It may be expected of me perbaps, that being 
fallen thus from remote antiquity to later periods, 
I ſhould ſpeak on this occaſion with more than 
ordinary exactneſs and regularity. It may be urged 
againſt me, that I talk here as at random, and 
without book; neglecting to produce my authori- 
ties, or continue my quotations, according to the 


| profeſſed ſtyle and manner in which 1 began this 


preſent chapter. But as there are many greater 
privileges, by way of variation, intetruption, and 
digrefſion, allowed to us writers of Miſcellany; 
and eſpecially to ſuch as are commentators upon 
other authors; I ſhall be content to remain myſteri- 
ous in this reſpect, and explain myſelf no further 
than by a noted ſtory, which ſeems to ſuit our 
author's purpoſe, and the preſent argument. 


Let any one who conſiders diſtin&ly the meaning and force 
of the word Bigotry, endeavour to render it in either of the 
ancient languages, and he will find how peculiar a paſſion it 
implies; and how different from the mere affection of enthr/fn/n 
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It is obſervable from holy writ, chat the ancient 


Epheſian worſhippers, however zealous or enthu- 
ſiaſtic they appeared, had only a defenſive kind of 


zeal in behalf of their temple **, whenever they 
thought in Earneſt it was brought in danger. In 
the tumult which happened in that city near the 
time of the holy apoſtle's retreat, We have a 
remarkable inſtance of what our author calls t 
religious panic. As little bigots as the peg 
were, and as far from any offenſive zeal, Nee 
when their eſtabliſhed church came to be called 
in queſtion , we ſee in what a manner their zeal 
began to operate. All with one voice, about 
— the ſpace of two hours, cried out, ſaying, Great 
is Diana of the Epheſians **. At the Game time 
hy aſſembly was fo confuſed, that the greater 
part knew not wherefore they were come toge- 


2 The magnificence and beauty of that temple is well known | 


to all who have formed any idea of the ancient Gyecian arts 
and workmanſhip. It ſeems to me to be remarkable, in our 
learned and elegant apoſtle, that though an enemy to this me- 
chanical ſpirit of religion in the Epheſians, yet, according to hi, 
known character, he accommodates himſelf to their humor, and 


the natural turn of their Enthuſiaſm; by writing to his. convetts © 


in a kind of architect ſtyle, and almoſt with a perpetual alluſion 
to building, and to that majeſty, order, and beauty, of which 
their temple was a maſter-piece. Ememcorunber]es t £71 To S i 
7055 desc 4 , cvles entern N ay Ts Inzs Xpio S. Ey 


© TGT n Ne cuverrlioR Dr USE ths votev ier Kuro 


'Ey © 1 Unis ouvornedoutiods eig xalomnl nei Tg Org iv mvivudl, = 
Eph. ii. 20, 21, 22. And ſo chap. iii. 17, 18, Oe. and chap. iv, 
16. 29. 

Acts of the Apoſtles, chap, xix. v 22 
wy bid, # 28 and 34. 
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ther** ; and conſequently could not underſtand 
why their church was in any danger. But the 
Enthuſiaſm was got up, and a panic fear for the 
church had ſtruck the multitude. It ran into a 
popular rage, or epidemical phrenſy, and was 
communicated, as our author expreſſes it“, © by 
“ aſpect, or, as it WAY » by contact or ſympa- 


It * be confeſſed, that there was, beſides 
theſe motives, a Crane ſpring which forwarded 
this Enthuſiaſm. For certain parties concerned, 
men of craft, and ſtrictly united in intereſt, had 
been ſecretly called together, and told, © Gentle. 
men! or Sirs, ye know that by this myſtery or 
© craft we have our wealth. Ye ſee, withal, and 
have heard, that not only here at Epheſus, but 
ce almoſt throughout all Aſia, this Paul has per- 
c“ ſuaded and turned away many people, by 
ee telling them, they are no real gods who are 
« figured or wrought with hands; ſo that not 

* only this our craft is in danger; but alſo the 
c temple itſelf”. ” 

Nothing could be more moderate and OY 
nothing more agreeable to that magiſterial ſcience 
or policy which our author recommends **, than 
the behaviour of the town - clerk or recorder of 
the city, as he is repreſented on this occaſion in 
holy writ. I muſt confeſs indeed, he went pretty 


bid. & 32. . 
Letter of enthuſiaſm, vol. x. p. 12, 

37 Act. Apoſt. xix. 25, c. 

Letter of enthuſiaſm, vol. x. p. 13. Go. 
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far in the uſe of this moderating art. He ventured 
to aſſure the people, that every one acquieſced 
« jn their ancient worſhip of the great goddeſs, 
“ and in their tradition of the image, which fell 
“ down from Jupiter! that theſe were facts unde- 
© niable: and that the new ſe& neither meant the 

„ pulling down of their church, nor ſo much as 
4 offered to blaſpheme or ſpeak amiſs of their 
& goddeſs. ” 

This, no doubt, was Reethi the point ſuffici- 
ently; as may be underſtood by the event, in 
after time. One might perhaps have ſuſpected this 
recorder to have been himſelf a diſſenter, or at 
leaſt an occaſional conformiſt, who could anſwer 
ſo roundly for the new ſect, and warrant the 
church in being ſecure of damage, and out of 
all danger for the future. Mean while the tumult 
was appeaſed: no harm beſel the temple for that 
time. The new ſect acquieſced in what had been 
ſpoken on their behalf. They allowed the apology 
of the recorder. Accordingly the zeal of the 
Heathen church , which was only defenſive, gave 
way; and the new religioniſts were proſecuted 
no further. 

Hitherto, it ſeems, the face of perſecution had 
not apenty ſhown itſelf in the wide world. It 
was ſufficient ſecurity for every man, that he gave 
no diſturbance to what was publicly eſtabliſhed. 
But when offenſive zeal came to be diſcovered in 
one party, the reſt became in a manner necel- 
ſitated to be aggreſſors in their turn. They who 
obſerved, or had once experienced this intolerating 


F 4 


| A 
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ſpirit , could no longer tolerate on their part. 
And they who had once exerted it over others, 


Thus the controverſy ſtood before the time of the Emperor 
Julian, when blood had been ſo freely drawn, and cruelties ſo 
frequently exchanged, not only between Chriſtian and Heathen, 
but between (Chriſtian and Chriſtian , after the moſt barbarons 
man ner. What the zeal was of many early Chriſtians againſt the 
idolatry of the old Heathen church, at that time the eſtablished 
one, may be comprehended by any perſon who is ever ſo slen- 
derly verſed in the hiſtory of thoſe times. Nor can it be ſaid 
indeed of us moderns, that in the quality of good Chriſtians , 
as that character is generally underſtood , we are found either 
backward or ſcrupulous in aſſigning to perdition ſuch wretches as 
we pronounce guilty of idolatry. The name idolater is ſufficient 
excuſe for almoſt any kind of inſylt againſt the perſon, and much 
more againſt the worship of ſuch a misbeliever. The very word 
Chriſtian is in common language uſed for man, in oppoſition to 
brute - beaſt, without leaving ſo much as a middle place for the 
poor Heathen or Pagan; who, as the greater beaſt of the two, 
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| is naturally doomed to maſſacre, and his gods and temples to « 
we fracture and demolishment. Nor are we maſters of this paſfion, „„ 
ve even in our beſt humor. The French poet, we ſee, can with | « þj, 
1 great ſucceſs, and general applauſe, exhibit this primitive zeal, jn 
N even on the public ſtage: Polyeucte, act 2, ſcene. 6. 8 % pr 
| 7 8 | 8 10 © ter 
| Ne perdons plus de temps, le ſacrifice eſt pres. * ſat 
i Allons y du vray Dieu ſoutenir Vintertt , 5 4 gf 
Allons fouler aux pits ce foudre ridicule u 
11 Dont arme un bois pourri ce peuple trop credule 3 * ex 
=: Allons en eclairer Puvenglement fatal, & Ja 
| Allons briſer ces Dieux de pierre et de metal : | 4 an 
| Abandonnons nos jours à cette ardeuy celeſte , | | * al 
|; Faiſons triompher Dieu; qu'il diſpoſe du reſte. | © on 
{ | : « 
; I should ſcarce have mentioned this, but that it came into my 4 6 


mind how ill a conſtruction ſome people have endeavoured to 
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could expect no better quarter for themſelves. So 
that nothing leſs than mutual extirpation became 


make of what our author, ſtating the caſe . of Heathen and Chriſ. 
tian perſecution, in his letter of enthuſiaſm, has ſaid concerning 
the Emperor Julian. It was no more indeed than had been 
{aid of that virtuous and gallant Emperor by his greateſt enemies; 
even by thoſe who, to the shame of Chriſtianity, boaſted of his 
having been moſt inſolently affronted on all occaſions, and even 
treacherously aſſaſſinated by one of his Chriſtian ſoldiers. As for 
ſuch authors as theſe, should I cite them in their proper invective 
ſtyle and fſaint-like phraſe, they would make no very agreeable 
appearance, eſpecially in miſcellanies of the kind we have here 
undertaken. But a letter of that elegant and -witty Emperor may 
not be improperly placed amongſt our citations, as a pattern of 
his humor and genius, as well as of his principle and ſentiments, 
on this occaſion. |, Julian's epiſtles, numb. 52. 


\ 


. to the BO8TRENS. 


« Should have thought, indeed, that the Galileon leaders 
© would have eſteemed themſelves more indebted to me, than to 
him who preceded me in the adminiſtration of the empire. For 

in his time many of them ſuffered exile, perſecution , and im- 

* priſonment. Multitudes of thoſe whom in their religion they 
© term heretics, were put to the [word: infomuch that in Samo- 

* ſata, Cyzicum, Paphlagonia, Bithynid, Galatia , and many 
© other countries, Whole towns were levelled with the earth. 
© The juſt reverſe gf this has been obſerved in my time, The 
* exiles have been recalled, and the proſcribed reſtored to the 
* lawful poſſeſſion of their eſtates. But to that height of fury 

* and diſtraction are this people arrived, that being no longer 

* allowed the privilege to tyrannize over one another, or perſe- 

© cute either their own ſectaries, or the religious of the lawful 

church, they ſwell with rage, and leave no ſtone unturned, 

* no opportunity Ps of * tumult and ſedition · So 
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the aim, and almoſt open profeſſion of each reli. 
gious ſociety. 


* little regard have they to true piety; 3 ſo little obedience to our 
ct laws and conſtitutions, however humane and tolerating. For 
ce ſtill do we determine and ſteadily reſolve, never to ſuffer one 
ce of them to be drawn involuntarily to our altars. * As for 
« the mere people, indeed, they appear driven to theſe riots and 


. © [editions by thoſe amongſt them whom they call Clerics; who 
© are now enraged to find themſelves reſtrained in the uſe of 


& their former power and intemperate rule. * They can no 
© longer act the magiſtrate or civil judge, nor aſſume authority 
© to make people's wills, ſupplant relations, poſſeſs themſelves 
cc of other men's patrimonies, and by ſpecious pretences transfer 
«© all into their own poſſeſſion. * * * For this reaſon I hare 
e thought fit, by this public Edict, to fore warn the people of 
< this ſort, that they raiſe no more commotions, nor gather in a 
« riotous manner about their ſeditious Clerics, in defiance of 
“ the magiſtrate, who has been inſulted, and in danger of being 
« ſtoned, by theſe incited rabbles. In their congregations, they 
© may, notwithſtanding, aſſemble as they pleaſe, and crowd 
« about their leaders, performing worship, receiving do@rine , and 

„ praying, according as they are by them taught and conducted: 
ce but if with any tendency to ſedition, let them beware how 
* they hearken, or give aſſent; and remember, it is at their peril, 
if by theſe means they are ſecretly wronght up to mutiny and 

e inſurreQion. * * Live, therefore, in peace and quietneſs! 
© neither ſpitefully oppoſing , or injuriously treating one another. 
Fou miſguided people of the new way, beware on your fide! 
* And yon of the ancient and eſtablished church, injure not your 
& neighbours and fellow - citizens, who are enthuſiaſtically led 
© away in ignorance and miſtake, rather than with deſign or 
& malice! It is by Diſconrſe and Reaſon, not by blows, inſults, 
or violence, that men are to be informed of truth, and con- 
© vinced of error. Again, therefore, and again, I enjoin and 

* charge the zealous followers of the true religion, no way to 
« injure, woleſt, or affront the Galilæan people; 
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In this extremity, it might well perhaps have 
been eſteemed the happieſt wiſh for mankind, that 
one of theſe contending parties of incompatible 
religioniſts ſhould at laſt prevail over the reſt ; 
ſo as, by an univerſal. and abſolute power, to 
determine orthodoxy **, and make that opinion 
effectually catholic, which in their particular judge- 
ment had the beſt right to that denomination. And 
thus by force of maſſacre and deſolation, peace 
in worſhip, and civil unity by help of the ſpiritual, 
might be preſumed in a fair way: of being reſtored 
to mankind. 

I ſhall conclude with . how 5 the 
Roman - Chriſtian, and once catholic church, by 
the aſſiſtance of their converted ' emperors , 
proceeded in the eſtabliſhment of their growing 
hierarchy. They conſidered wiſely the various 
ſuperſtitions . and enthuſiaſms of mankind, and 
proved the different kinds and force of each. All 
theſe ſeeming contrarieties of human paſſion they 
knew how to comprehend in their political model 


Thus the generous and mild Emperor ; whom we may indeed 
call Heathen, but not ſo juſtly apoſtate : ſince being, at dif- 
ferent times of his youth, transferred to different ſchools or uni- 
verſities, and bred under tutors of each religion, as well Heathen 
as Chriſtian 5 he happened, when of full age, to make his 
choice, though. very unfortunately, in the former kind, and 
albered to the ancient religion of his country and forefathers. 
See the ſame Emperor's letters to Artabius, numb. 7. and to 
Hecebolus , numb. 43. and to the people of Alexandria, numb. 10. 
dee vol, by p. 21. 

Infra, Miſc. 5. chap. 3. parag. penult. 

Vol. x. p. 114. Supra, p. 65, 66 
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and ſubſervient ſyſtem of divinity. They knew 
how to make advantage both from the high ſpecu. 


| lations of philoſophy, and the groſſeſt ideas of 


vulgar ignorance, They ſaw there was nothing 


more different than that enthuſiaſm which ran upon 


ſpirituals , according to the ſimpler views of the 
divine exiſtence **., and that which ran upon 
external proportions , magnificence of ſtructures, 
ceremonies , 


harmonies which captivate the eye and ear. On 


this account they even added to this latter kind, 


and diſplayed religion in a yet more gorgeous 
habit of temples, ſtatues , paintings, veſtments, 
copes, mitres, purple, and the cathedral pomp, 
With theſe arms they could ſubdue the victorious 
Goths, and ſecure themſelves an Attila **, when 


their Czſars failed them. | 


The truth is, it is but a vulgar ſpecies of 
enthuſiaſm , which is moved chiefly by ſhow and 
ceremony, and wrought, upon chalices and candles, 
robes, and figured dances, Yet this, we may 


*2 Vol. 2. p. 223. 

Supra, p. 34. 
When this victorious ravager was in full march to Rome, 
St Leon, the then Yope, went out to meet him in ſolemn pomp. 
The Goth was ſtruck with the appearance, obeyed the prieſt, 
and retired inſtantly with his whole army in a panic fear; alledg- 
ing, that among the reſt of the portifical train, he had ſeen one 
of an extraordinary form, Who threatened him with death, if he 
did not inſtantly retire. of this important encounter there ate in 
St Peter's church, in the Fatican, and elſewhere, at Rome, many 
fine ſculptures , paintings, and repreſentations, defervingly made, 


in honor of the miracle, 


proceſſions , quires , and thoſe buber 
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. 2. | | | 
e believe, was looked upon as no flight ingredient 
cu. Nof devotion in thoſe days; ſince, at this hour, 
of the manner 1s ſound to be of conſiderable efficacy 


A with ſome of the devout amongſt ourſelves , who 

8 paſs the leaſt for ſuperſtitious, and are reckoned in 
the number of the polite world. This the wiſe 
hierarchy duly preponderating ; but being ſatisfied 


rg withal , that there were other tempers and hearts 
Ws which kl not ſo eaſily be captivated by this 
= exerior allurement , they aſſigned another part of 


q religion to proſelytes of another character and 
complexion, who were allowed to proceed on a 

quite different bottom, by the inward way of 

5 contemplation , aud divine love. 

# They are indeed ſo far from being jealous of 

mere enthuſiaſm , or the ecſtatic manner of devo- 

tion , that they allow their myſtics to write and 


of peach in the moſt rapturous and ſeraphic ſtrains. 
* They ſuffer them, in a manner, to ſuperſede all 
5 external worſhip , and triumph over outward forms; 


oy till the refined religioniſts proceed ſo far, as either 
expreſsly or ſeemingly to diſſuade the practice of 
the vulgar and eſtabliſhed ceremonial duties. And 
then , indeed, they check the ſuppoſed exorbitant 
enthuſiaſm , which would prove dangerous to 
their hierarchal ſtate ** X 
if modern viſions , prophecies „and Se 
charms ,- miracles , 40 „and the reſt of this 
kind , be comprehended | in that which we call 


* Witneſs the caſe of Mclinos, and of the pions, worthy, and 
ingenious Abbé Fenelon, now. Archbishop of Cambray. 


weak eyes. 
who, like the firſt Cæſars, from ſmall beginnings, 
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fanaticiſm or ſuperſtition , to this ſpirit they allow 
a full career ; whilſt to ingenious writers they afford 
the liberty, on the other ſide, in a civil manner, 
to call in queſtion theſe ſpiritual feats performed 
in monaſteries, or-up and down by their mendicant 
or itinerant prieſts, and ghoſtly miſſionaries. 
This is that ancient hierarchy , which, in re 
ſpect of its firſt foundation, its policy, and the 
conſiſtency of its whole frame and conſtitution, 
cannot but appear in ſome reſpect auguſt and vene- 
rable, even in ſuch as we do not uſually eſteem 
Theſe are the ſpiritual conquerors, 


eſtabliſned the foundations of an almoſt univerſal 
monarchy. No wonder if at this day the imme. 
diate view of this hierarchal reſidence, the city and 
court of Rome, be found to have an extrapedinay 
effect on foreigners of other latter churches. No 
wonder if the amazed ſurveyors are for the future 


ſo apt either to conceive the horrideſt averſion to 


all prieſtly government, or, on the contrary, to 
admire it, ſo far as even to wiſh a coaleſcence or 


reunion with this ancient mother - church. 


In reality , the exerciſe of power , however 


| arbitrary or deſpotic, ſeems leſs intolerable under 
ſuch a ſpiritual ſovereignty , ſo extenſive , ancient, 


and of ſuch a long ſucceſſion, than Ader the petty 
tyrannies and mimical polities of ſome new pre- 
tenders. The former may even perſecute ** with 
a tolerable grace: the latter, who would willing 


on Infra 5 Miſe. 2. chap. 3. parag. 20. 5 
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Chap. 3- 


derive their authority from the former , and graft 
on their ſucceſſive right, muſt neceſſarily make a 
very awkward figure. And whilſt they ſtrive to 
give themſelves the ſame air of independency on 
the civil magiſtrate ; whillt they affect the ſame 
authority in government, the ſame grandeur , mag- , 
nificence , and. pomp in worſhip, they raiſe the 
higheſt ridicule , in the eyes of thoſe who have 
real diſcernment , and can diſtinguiſh originals 
from copies : 2 


O imitatores , ſeroum pecus ** ! 


6 e 111 


Of the force of humor in religion. — Support of our 
author's argument in his eſſay on the freedom of wit 
and raillery. — Zeal diſcuſſed. Spiritual ſurgeons : 
executioners : carvers. — Original of human ſacrifice. — | 
Erbilaration of religion. — V ws aſpects * 
outward cauſes. 


Taz celebrated wits of the miſcellanarian race, 
the eſſay - writers, caſual diſcourſers , reflection- 
coiners , meditation - founders, and others of the 
negular kind of writers, may plead it as their 
peculiar advantage, © that they follow the variety 
of Nature. And in ſuch a climate as ours, 


their plea , no doubt , may be very juſt. We 


„ Horat. lib. 1. epiſt. 19. 
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iſlanders, famed for other mutabilities „are particu- 
larly noted. Tor the variableneſs and inconſtancy 
of our weather. And if our taſte in Moles i 


found anſwerable to this temperature of our 
climate, it is certain a writer muſt, in our account, 


be the more valuable in his kind, as he oan agree. 


ably ſurpriſe his reader, by ſudden changes and 


tranſports, from one extreme to another. 

Were it not for the known prevalency of this 
reliſh, and the apparent deference paid to thoſe 
geniuſes who are ſaid to elevate and ſurpriſe), the 
author of theſe Miſcellanies might, in all pro. 
bability, be afraid to entertain his reader with this 
multifarious , complex, and deſultory kind of read. 
ing. It is certain, that if we conſider the begin- 
ning and proceſs of our preſent work, we ſhall find 
ſufficient variation in it. From a profeſſed levity, 
we are lapſed into a ſort of gravity unſuitable to 
our manner of ſetting out. We have ſteered an 


adventurous eourſe , and ſeem newly come out of 


a ſtormy and rough ſea. It is time indeed we 


ſhould enjoy a calm; and inſtead of expanding our 


fails before the ſwelling guſts, it befits us to retire 
under the lee- ſhore, and ply our oars in a ſmooth 
water. 

It is the philoſopher the orator, or the poet, 
whom we may compare to ſome firſt - rate veſſel, 
which launches. out into the wide ſea, and with a 


proud motion inſults the encountering ſurges. We 


eſſay - writers are of the ſmall-craft, or galley- 
kind. We move chiefly by ſtarts and bounds , ac. 


cording as our motion is by frequent intervals 


renewed. 


E 
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renewed. We have no great adyenture in view, nor 


can tell certainly whither we are bound. We un- 
dertake no mighty voyage by help of ſtars or com- 
paſs ; but row from creek to creek, keep up a 
coaſting-trade , and are fitted * for fair weather 


and the eee ſeaſon. 


Happy therefore. it is for us in 8 chat 
having finiſhed our courſe of enthuſiaſm , and 
purſued our author into his ſecond treatiſe ** , ve are 
now, at laſt, obliged to turn towards pleaſanter 
reflections, and have fuch ſubjects in view as muſt 
naturally reduce us to a more familiar ſtyle. Wit 
and Humor, the profeſſed ſubjects of the treatiſe 
now before us, will hardly bear to be examined in 
ponderous ſentences and poiſed. diſcourſe. We 
might now perhaps do beſt, to lay aſide the gravity 
of ſtrict argument, and reſume the way of chat; 
which, through averſion to a contrary ' formal 
manner, is generally reliſhed with more than 
ordinary ſatisfaqion. For exceſs of phyſic, we 
know, has often made men hate the name of 
vba des And an abundancy of forced inſtruction, 
and ſolemn counſel, may have made men full as 
averſe to any thing delivered with an air of high 
wiſdom and ſcience; eſpecially if it be ſo high as 
to be ſet above all human art of reaſoning, and 
even above reaſon itſelf, in the account of its 
ſublime diſpenſers. 

However, ſince it may be objected to us hy 
certain formaliſts of this ſort, © That we can Ne 


” Viz. Eflxy on the freedom of wit and bumor vol. I. 
— G 


H 
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& nothing duly without proving it in form; we 
may for once condeſcend to their demand, ſtate 
our caſe formally, and divide our ſubject into 
parts, after the preciſe manner, and according to 
juſt rule and method. 

Our purpoſe , therefore, being to defend an 
author who has been charged as too preſumptuous 
for introducing the way of wit and humor into 
religious ſearches ; we ſhall endeayour to make 

ar, 

. iſt, That wit and hank) are corroborative of 
religion , and promotive of true faith. 

| 2dly, That they are uſed as proper means of 
this kind by the holy founders of religion. 
'  3dly, That ,. notwithſtanding the dark com- 
plexion and ſour humor of ſome religious teachers, 
we may be juſtly ſaid to have in the main a witty 
and good- humored religion. 

Among the earlieſt acquaintance of my youth, I 
remember, in particular, a club of three or four 
merry gentlemen „who had long kept company 
with one another, and were ſeldom ſeparate in any 
party of pleaſure or diverſion. They happened 
once to be upon a travelling adventure, and came 
to a country where they were told for certain, they 
ſhould find the worſt entertainment, as well as the 
worſt roads imaginable. One of the gentlemen, 
who ſeemed the leaſt concerned for this diſaſter, ſaid 
ſlightly, and without any ſeeming defign, © That 
«:the beſt expedient for them in this extremity 
« would be, to keep themſelves in high humor, 
“ and endeayour to commend every thing which 
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« the place afforded. The other gentlemen i im- 
mediately took the hint; but, as it happened, kept 


filence, paſſed the ſubject over, and took no further 


notice of what had been propoſed. 

Being entered into the diſmal country, in which 
they proceeded without the leaſt complaint, it was 
remarkable, that if , by great chance, they came to 
any tolerable bit of road, or any ordinary proſpect, 
they failed not to ſay ſomething or other in its 
praiſe, and would light often on ſuch pleaſant 
fancies and repreſentations as made the objects in 
reality agreeable. * 

When the greateſt part of che day was thus 
ſpent, and our gentlemen arrived where they in- 
tended to take their quarters, the firſt of them who 
made trial of the fare, or taſted either glaſs or diſh, 
recommended it with ſuch an air of aſſurance, and 
in ſuch lively expreſſions of approbation, that the 
others came inſtantly over to his opinion , and con- 
firmed his reliſh with many additional encomiums 
of their own. 

Many ingenious reaſons were given for the 
ſeveral odd taſtes and looks of things, which were 
preſented to them at table. © Some meats were 

* wholeſome ; others of a high taſte; others ac- 

* cording to the manner of eating in this or that 
* foreign country. Every diſh had the flavor 
of ſome celebrated receipt in cookery ; and the 
wine and other liquors had, in their turn, the ad- 
vantage of being treated in the ſame elegant ſtrain. 
In ſhort , our gentlemen eat and drank heartily , 
and took up with their indifferent fare ſo well, 
G 2 
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that it was apparent they had wrought upon 
themſelves to believe they were. tolerably well 
ſerved. _ 

Their ſervants, in the mean time „having laid 
no ſuch plot as this againſt themſelves, kept to 
their ſenſes, and ſtood it out, © That their maſters 
“ had certainly loſt theirs, For how elſe could 
© they ſwallow ſo contentedly , and take all for 

* good which was ſet before them? — 

Had I to deal with a malicious reader., he might 
perbaps pretend to infer from this ſtory of my tra- 
velling friends, that I intended to repreſent it as 
an eaſy matter for people to perſuade themſelves 
into what opinion or belief they pleaſed. But it can 
never ſurely be thought, that men of true judgment 
and underſtanding ſhould ſet about ſuch a taſk as 
that of perverting their own judgment, and giving 
a wrong bias to their Reaſon. They muſt eaſily 
foreſee, that an attempt of this kind , ſhould it have 


the leaſt ſucceſs, would prove of far worſe conſe - 


quence to them than any perverſion of their taſte, 
appetite, or ordinary ſenſes. 

1 muſt confeſs it, however, to be my imagina- 
tion, that where fit circumſtances concur, and 
many inviting occaſions offer from the ſide of men's 
intereſt, their humor, or their paſſion ; it is no 
extraordinary caſe to ſee them enter into ſuch a plot 

as this againſt their own underſtandings, and endea- 
vour, by all poſſible means, to perſuade both them- 
ſelves and others of what they think convenient and 
uſeful to believe. 

If, in many oe caſes where favor and 
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affection prevail, it be found ſo eaſy a thing with 
us to impoſe upon ourſelves, it cannot ſurely be 
very hard to do it, where we take for granted our 
higheſt intereſt is concerned. Now , it is certainly 
no ſmall intereſt or concern with men, to believe 
what is by authority eſtabliſhed ; ſince, in the cafe 
of diſbelief, there can be no ice left, but either 
to live a hypocrite, or be eſteemed profane. Even 
where men are left to themſelves, and allowed the 
freedom of their choice, they are ſtill forward 
enough in believing; and can officioufly endeavour 
to perſuade chemſelves of the wal of any flattering 
impoſture. | 
Nor is it unuſual to find men ſucceſsful in this 
endeavour; as, among other inſtances , may appear 
by the many religious faiths or opinions, however 
prepoſterous or contradictory , which , age after 
age, we know to have been raiſed on the founda- 
tion of miracles and pretended commiſſions from 
heaven. Theſe have been as generally eſpouſed and 
paſſionately cheriſhed , as the greateſt truths, and 
moſt certain revelations. It is hardly to be ſuppot- 
ed, that ſuch combinations ſhould be formed, and 
forgeries erected with ſuch fucceſs and prevalency 
over the underſtandings of men , did not they 
themſelves co- operate , of their own accord, to- 
wards the impoſture, and ſhow , “ That, by a good. 
« will and hearty deſire of believing, they had 1 in 
* reality a conſiderable hand in the deceit. ” * 
It is certain , that in a country where Faith has 


for a long time gone by inheritance , and opinions 


are entailed by law, there is little room teſt for 
G 3: 
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the vulgar to alter their perſuaſion, or deliberate 
on the choice of their religious belief Whenſo. 
ever a government thinks fit to concern itſelf with 
men's opinions, and, by its abſolute authority, 
impoſe any particular belief, there is none perhaps 
ever ſo ridiculous or monſtrous, in which it needs 
doubt of having good ſucceſs. This we may ſee 
thoroughly effected in certain countries, by a ſteady 
policy, and ſound application of puniſhment and 
reward, with the aſſiſtance of particular courts 

erected to this end; peculiar methods of juſtice; 
peculiar magiſtrates and officers ; proper inqueſts, 
and certain wholeſome ſeverities, not ſlightly admi- 
niſtered, and played with, as certain triflers pro- 
poſe, but duly and properly enforced ; as is abſo- 
lutely requiſite to this end of ſtrict conformity and 
unity in one and the ſame profeſſion, and manner 
of worſhip. 

But ſhould it happen to be the Truth itſelf 
vrhich was thus effectually propagated by the means 
we have deſcribed, the very nature of ſuch means 
can, however, allow but little honor to-the propas 
gators, and little merit to the diſciples and believ- 
ers. It 1s certain, that Mahometiſm, Paganiſm , 
Judaiſm, or any other belief may ſtand , as well 


as the trueſt . upon this foundation. He who is 


. now an orthodox Chriſtian , would, by virtue of 
ſuch a diſcipline , bave been infallibly as true a 
Muſſulman; or as errant a heretic, had his birth 
happened in another place. 


For this reaſon, there can be no 1 belief 


but where compariſon is allowed, examination 
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permitted, and a ſincere toleration eſtabliſhed. And 
in this caſe , I will preſume to ſay , © That whatever 
* Belief is once eſpouſed or countenanced by 
« the magiſtrate , it will have a ſufficient advan- 
« tage , without any help from force or menaces 
4 on one hand, or extraordinary favor and par- 
« tial treatment on the other. If the Belief be 
in any meaſure conſonant to truth and reaſon, it 
will find as much favor in the eyes of mankind as 
truth and reaſon need defire. Whatever difficulties 
there may be in any particular ſpeculations or myſ- 
teries belonging to it, the better ſort of men will 
endeayour to paſs them over. They will believe, 
as our author ſays , to the full ſtretch of their 
Reaſon, and add ſpurs to their Faith , in order 
to be the more ſociable , and conform the better 
with what their intereſt, in conjunction with their 
good humor, inclines them to receive as credible, 
and obſerve as their religious duty and devotional 
aft. | 

Here it is that good humor will naturally take 
place, and the hoſpitable diſpoſition of our tra- 
velling friends above recited will eaſily transfer 
itſelf into religion, and operate in the ſame manner 
with reſpect to the eſtabliſhed faith, however mi- 
raculous or incomprehenſible , under a tolerating , 
mild, and gentle government. 

Every one knows, indeed, that by Hereſy is 
underftood a ftubbbratiels ! in the will, not a defect 
merely in the underſtanding. On this account it 


Letter of enthuſiaſm , vol. 1. p. 29. 
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is impoſſible that an honeſt and good - humored 
man ſhould be a ſchiſmatic and heretic, and affect 
to ſeparate from his national worſhip on flight rea. 
ſon, or without ſevere provocation. ky 

To be purſued by petty Inquiſitors; to be threat- 


ened with puniſhment, or penal laws, to be 


marked out as dangerous and ſuſpected; to be rail. 
ed at in high places, with all the ſtudied wit and 
art of calumny; are indeed ſufficient provocations 
to ill humor, and may force people to divide, 


- Who at firſt had never any ſuch intention. But che 


virtue of good humor in religion is ſuch, that it 
can even reconcile perſons to a belief in which 
they were never bred, or to which they had con- 
ceived a former prejudice. 

From theſe conſiderations we cannot but of 
courſe conclude, © That there is nothing ſo ridicu- 
© lous1n reſpect of policy, or ſo wrong and odious 
« in reſpect of common humanity, as a moderate 
ce and half-way Perſecution.” It only frets the 
ſore; it raiſes the ill humor of mankind ; excites 
the keener ſpirits; moves indignation in beholders; 
and ſows the very ſeeds of ſchiſm in men's boſoms. 
A reſolute and bold-faced Perſecution leaves no 
time or ſcope for theſe engendering diſtempers, 
or gathering ill-humors. It does, the work at once; 


by extirpation, baniſhment, or maſſacre; and, like 


a bold ſtroke in ſurgery , diſpatches by one ſhort 
amputation , what a bungling hand would make 


worſe and worſe, to the perpetual ſufferance and 
- miſery of the patient. 


If there be on earth a proper way to render the 
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moſt ſacred truth ſuſpected, it is by ſupporting it 
with threats, and pretending to terrify people into 
the belief of it. This is a ſort of daring mankind in a 
cauſe where they know themſelves ſuperior, and 
out of reach. The weakeſt mortal finds within 
himſelf, that though he may be outwitted and 
deluded, he can never be forced in what relates 
to his opinion or afſent. And there are few men 
ſo ignorant of human nature, and of what they 
hold in common with their kind, as not to com- 
prehend, That where great vehemence is expreſſed 
Aby any one in what relates ſolely to another, 

© it 1s ſeldom without ſome private intereſt of 
4 his own. ” 

In common matters of diſpute, the angry pu- 
tant makes the beſt cauſe to appear the worſt. A 
clown once took a fancy to hear the Latin diſputes 
of doctors at a univerſity. He was aſked what 
pleaſure he could take in viewing ſuch combatants, 
when he could never know ſo much as which of 
the parties had the better. For that matter, 
replied the clown, © I am not ſuch a fool neither, 
© but I can ſee who is the firſt that puts the other 

© into a paſſion.” Nature herſelf dictated this leſ- 
ſon to the clown, That he who had the better 

Hof the argument, would be eaſy and well- hu- 

* mored; but he who was unable to ſupport his 
© cauſe by reaſon, would naturally loſe his temper , 

* and grow violent.” 

Were two travellers agreed to tell their Kory: 
ſeparate in public; the one being a man of ſince- 
ity, but poſitive and dogmatical; the other leſs 
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fincere, but eaſy and good humored. Though i it 
happened that the accounts of this latter gentleman 
were of the more miraculous ſort, they would yet 
ſooner gain belief, and be more favorably received 
by mankind, than the ſtrongly- aſſerted relations 
and vehement narratives of the other fierce defender 


of the truth. 


T hat good humor is a chief cauſe of- compliance, 


or acquieſcence in matters of faith, may be proved 


from the very ſpirit of thoſe whom we commonly 


call Critics. It is a known prevention againſt the 


gentlemen of this character, That they are gener. 
6 ally ill-humored and ſplenetic. The world will 
needs have it , that their ſpleen diſturbs them, 
And I muſt confeſs I think the world in general 
to be ſo far right in this conceit, that though all 
critics perhaps are not neceſſarily ſplenetic , all 
ſplenetic people , whether naturally ſuch, or made 
ſo by ill uſage , have a neceſſary propenſity to 
criticiſm and ſatire. When men are eaſy in them- 
ſelves, they let others remain ſo; and can readily 
comply with what ſeems plauſible, and is thought 
conducing to the quiet or good correſpondence 
of mankind. They ſtudy to raiſe no difficulties 


or doubts. And in religious affairs, it is ſeldom 
that they are known forward to entertain ill 


thoughts or ſurmiſes, whilſt they are unmoleſted. 
But if diſturbed by groundleſs arraignments and 
ſuſpicions, by unneceſſary invectives and bitter 
declamations, and by a contentious quarrelſome 


aſpect of religion, they naturally turn critics, and 


885 to queſtion every thing. The ſpirit of ſatire 


2 Wl Chop: . 'REFLECTIONS. '9r 
it Wl riſes with the ill mood: and the chief paſſion of 


mn men thus diſeaſed and thrown out of good humor, 
et is, to find fault, cenſure, unravel, confound, and 
ed leave nothing without exception and controverſy. 
ns Theſe are the ſceptics or ſcrupuliſts againſt 
er whom there is ſuch a clamor raiſed. It is evident, 


in the mean while, that the very clamor itſelf, 
joined with the uſual menaces and ſhow of force, 
is that which chiefly raiſes this ſceptical ſpirit, and 
helps to multiply the number of theſe inquiſitive 
and ill-humored Critics. Mere threats, without 
power of execution , are only exaſperating and 
provocative. They who are maſters of the carnal 


m, as well as ſpiritual weapon“, may apply each at 
ral their pleaſure, and in what proportion they think 


neceſſary. But where the magiſtrate reſolves ſtea- 
dily to reſerve his faſces for his own proper pro- 
vince, and keep the edge-tools and deadly inſtru- 
ments out of other hands, it 1s in vain for ſpiritual 
pretenders to take ſuch magiſterial airs. It can 
then only become them to brandiſh ſuch arms, 
when they have ſtrength enough to make the magi- 
ſirate reſign his office, and become provoſt or 
executioner in their ſervice. — 

Should any one who happens to read theſe lines, 
perceive in himſelf a riſing animoſity againſt the 
author, for aſſerting thus zealouſly the notion of a 
religious liberty, and mutual toleration ; it is wiſh- 
ed that he would maturely deliberate on the cauſe 
of his diſturbance and W- humor. Would he deign 


Supra, p. 79. 
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to look narrowly into himſelf, he would undoubt. 
edly find that it is not Zeal for religion or the 
truth which moves him on this occaſion. For had 


he happened to be in a nation where he was no 
conformiſt, nor had any hope or expectation of 


obtaining the pr ecedency for his own manner of 
worſhip, he would have found nothing prepoſter. 
ous in this our doctrine of indulgence. It is a fa 
indiſputable, that whatever ſect or religion is 


undermoſt, though it may have perſecuted at any 


time before; yet as ſoon as it begins to ſuffer per. 


ſecution in its turn, it recurs inſtantly to the prin- 


ciples of Moderation, and maintains this our plea 
for complacency, ſociableneſs, and good humor 
in religion. The myſtery therefore of this animo- 
ſity, or riſing indignation of my devout and zealous 
reader, is only this: That being devoted to the 


* intereſt of a party already in poſſeſſion or expec- 


* tation of the temporal advantages annexed to a 
particular belief, he fails not, as a zealous party- 
* man, to look with jealouſy on every unconform- 
* able opinion, and is ſure to juſtify thoſe means 
* which he thinks proper to prevent its growth.” 

He knows, that if in matters of religion any one 
believes amiſs, it is at his own peril. If opinion 
damns, vice certainly does as much. Yet will 
our gentleman eaſily find, if he inquires the leaſt 
into himſelf, that he has no ſuch furious concern 


for the ſecurity of men's morals, nor any ſuch 


violent reſentment of their vices, when they arc 
ſuch as no way incommode him. And from hence 


it will be eaſy for him to infer, © That the paſſion I 


« he feels on this occaſion , is not from pure 
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« Zeal , but private Intereſt , Jury worldly emu⸗ 
lation. 

Come we now, as authentic . expreſs 
themſelves, to our ſecond head: which we ſhould _ 
again ſubdivide into firſts and ſeconds , but that 
this manner of carving is of late * grown much 
out of faſhion. 

It was the cuſtom of our aiceſtors, perhaps as 
long ſince as the days of our hoſpitable king Arthur, 
to have nothing ſerved at table but what was entire 
and ſubſtantial. It was a whole boar, or ſolid 
ox which made the feaſt. The figure of the 
animal was preſerved entire, and the diſſection. 
made in form by the appointed carver, a man of 
might as well as profound craft and notable dex- 
terity ; who was ſeen erect, with goodly mien and 
ation, diſplaying heads and members , dividing 
cording to art, and diſtributing his ſubject- matter 
into proper parts, ſuitable to the ſtomachs of thoſe 
he ſeryed. In latter days it is become the faſhion 
to eat with leſs ceremony and method. Every one 
chuſes to carve for himſelf. The learned manner 
of diſſection is out of requeſt; and a certain me- 
tod of cookery has been introduced by which 
the anatomical ſcience of the table is entirely ſet 
aide. Ragouts and fricaſſees are the reigning | 
diſhes, in which every thing is ſo diſmembered 
ind thrown out of all order and form, that no 
part of the maſs can properly be divided, or diſtin- 
guiſhed from another. 

Faſhion is indeed a powerful miſtreſs, and by 


her ſingle authority has ſo far degraded the carving 
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method and uſe of ſolids, even in diſcourſe and 
writing, that our religious paſtors themſelves haye 
many of them changed their manner of diſtributing 
to us their ſpiritual food. They have quitted their 
ſubſtantial ſervice, and uniform diviſion into parts 
and under parts; and in order to become faſhion. 
able, they have run into the more ſavoury way of 
Jearned ragout and medley. It is the unbred ruſtic 
orator alone who preſents his clowniſh audience 
with a divifible diſcourſe. The elegant court-divine 


exhorts in Miſcellany , and is aſhamed to bring his 


two's and three's before a faſhionable aſſembly. 
Should I therefore, as a mere miſcellanarian or 
eſlay-writer, forgetting what I had premiſed, be 


found to drop a head, and loſe the connecting 


thread of my preſent diſcourſe, the caſe perhaps 
would not be ſo prepoſterous. For fear, however, 


leſt I ſhould' be charged for being worſe than my 


word, I ſhall endeayour to ſatisfy my reader, by 
purſuing my method propoſed: if peindventure he 
can call to mind, what that method was; or if he 
cannot, the matter is not ſo very important, but he 


may ſafely purſue his reading, without further trouble. 


To proceed therefore: Whatever means or me- 
thods may be employed at any time in maintaining 
or propagating a religious belief already current 
and eſtabliſhed, it is evident that the firſt begin- 


nings muſt have been founded in that natural com- 


placency and good humor, which inclines to 
truſt and confidence in mankind. Terrors alone, 
though accompanied with miracles and prodigies 


of whatever kind, are not capable of raiſing that 
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ſincere faith and abſolute reliance which is required 
in favor of the divinely-authoriſed inſtructor , and 
ſpiritual chief. The affection and love which pro- 
cures a true adherence to the new religious foun- 
dation, muſt depend either on a real or counter. 
fit Goodneſs in the religious founder. Whatever 
ambitious ſpirit may infpire him; whatever ſavage 
zeal or perſecuting principle may lie in reſerve rea- 
dy to diſcloſe itſelf when authority and power is 
once obtained; the firſt ſcene of doctrine, how- 
ever, fails not to preſent us with the agreeable 
views of joy, love, meekneſs, gentleneſs, and 
moderation. ; 
In this reſpe& Religion, according to the com- 
mon practice in many ſects, may be compared to 
that ſort of courtſhip of which the fair ſex are 
known often to complain. In the beginning of an 
amour , when theſe innocent charmers are firſt ac- 
coſted, they hear of nothing but tender vows , ſub- 
miſſion, ſervice, love. But foon afterwards , when 
won by thts appearance of gentleneſs and humility, 
they have reſigned themſelves, and are no longer 
their own, they hear a different note, and are 
taught to underſtand ſubmiſſion and ſervice 1a a 
ſenſe they little expected. Charity and brotherly 
love are very engaging ſounds: but who would 
dream that out of abundant charity and brotherly 
bye ſhould come ſteel, fire, gibbets, rods, and 
uch a ſound and hearty application. of theſe reme- 
lies as ſhould at once advance the worldly great- 


„ Vol. 1. p. 7% and vol. 3. p. 277. 
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neſs of religious paſtors, and the particular intereſt 
of private ſouls , dor which they are ſo charitably 
concerned? 

It has been VT byo our author, * That the 
* Jews were naturally a very cloudy people.“ 
That they had certainly in religion, as in every 


thing elſe, the leaſt good humor of any people in 


the world, is very apparent. Had it been other. 
wiſe, their holy legiſlator and deliverer, who was 
declared the meekeſt man on earth **, and who for 
many years together, had, by the moſt popular and 
kind acts, endeavoured to gain their love and affec- 
tion, would, in all probability, have treated them 
afterwards with more ſweetneſs, and been able, 


' With leſs blood and maſſacre **, to retain them in 
their religious duty. This, however, we may ob. 


ſerve, that if the firſt Jewiſh princes, and celebrat- 
ed kings , acted in reality according to the inſtitu- 
tions of their great founder, not only Muſic, but 
even Play and Dance, were of holy appointment, 
and divine right. The firſt monarch of this nation, 
though of a melancholy complexion, joined muſic 
with his ſpiritual exerciſes, and even uſed it as a 


| remedy under that dark Enthuſiaſm or evil ſpi- 


rit“; which, how far it might reſemble that of 
prophecy, experienced by him even after his _ 
taly , our author n not to determine 


1 Letter of enthuſiaſm, vol. 1. p. 24-3 and above, p. 46, 47. 
57 Numb. xii. 3. Exod. xxxii. 27. £9c.; Numb. xvi. 41 


55 1 Sam. xviii. 10. & xix. 9. 56 Thid. x 23, 24 
57 Letter of enthuſiaſm, vol, 1. p. 38. 
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It is certain, that the ſucceſſor of chis prince was 
a hearty eſpouſer of the merry devotion, and, by 


his example, has ſhown it to have been — | 


tal in the religious conſtitution of his people. The 
famous entry or high dance performed by him, 
after ſo conſpicuous a manner, in the proceſſion 
of the ſacred coffer, ſhows that he was not aſhamed 
a 1 any ecſtaſy of joy, or play ſome hu- 

*, Which was practiſed by the meaneſt of the 


pries or people on ſuch an occaſion . 

Beſides the many ſongs and hymns diſperſed in 
holy writ , the book of Pſalms "fell, Job, Pro- 
verbs, Canticles, and other entire vale of the 
ſacred collection, which are plainly poetry, and full 
of humorous images, and jocular wit, may ſuffi. 
ciently ſhow how readily the inſpired authors had 


1 2 Sam. vi. 5. 14. 16. 9 Ibid. Þ 22. 

© Though this dance was not performed quite naked, the 
dancers, it ſeems, were ſo slightly clothed, that, in reſpe& of 
modeſty, they might as well have wore nothing; their nakedneſs 
appearing ſtill by means of their high caperings, leaps, and vio- 
lent attitudes, which were proper to tliis dance. The reader, if 
he be curious, may examine what relation this religious ecſtaſy 
and naked dance had to the naked and proceſſional prophecy, (1 Sam. 
xix. 23. and 24.), Where prince, prieſt, and people propheſied, 
in conjunction; the prince himſelf being both of the 7tinerart and 
naked party. It appears, that even before he was yet advanced 
to the throne, he had been ſeized with this propheſying ſpirit - 
errant, proceſſional and ſaltant, attended, as we find, with 2 
ſort of martial dance, performed in troops or companies, with 
pipe and tabret accompanying the march, together with pfaltery, 
harp, cornets, timbrels, and other variety of muſic. See 1 Sam. 
x. 5. and xix. 23, 24. C.; and 2 Sam. vi. 5.5 and above, Lei- 
ter of Enthuſiaſm, vol. 1. p. 38. 
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recourſe to Humor and Diverſion, as a proper 
means to promote religion, and ſtrengthen the 


eſtabliſhed faith. 


When the affairs of the Jewiſh nation grew def. 
perate, and every thing ſeemed tending to a total 
conqueſt and captivity , the ſtyle of their holy wri- 
ters and prophets might well vary from that of 
earlier days, in the rife and vigor of their com- 


mon-wealth, or during the firſt ſplendor of their 


monarchy, when the princes themſelves prophe- 


Hed, and potent kings were of the number of the 


ſacred penmen. This ſtill we may be aſſured of, 
that, however, melancholy or ill - humored any of 
the prophets may appear at any time, it was not 
that kind of ſpirit which God was wont to en- 
courage in them. Witneſs the caſe of the prophet 
Jonah, whoſe character is ſo naturally deſcribed in 
holy writ. | 

Pettiſh as this prophet was, unlike a man, and 
reſembling rather ſome refractory boyiſh pupil, it 
may be ſaid, that God, as a kind tutor, was 
pleaſed to humor him, bear with his anger, and, 
in a luſory manner, expoſe his childiſh froward- 
neſs, and ſhow him to himſelf. 

* Ariſe, ſaid his gracious Lord, © and go to 
* Nineveh **.” No ſuch matter, ” ſays our 
prophet to himſelf; but away over-ſea for Tar- 
ſhiſh. He fairly plays the truant, like an arch 
ſchoolboy; hoping to hide out of the way. But 
his tutor had good eyes, and a long reach. He 


— 


1 Jonah, chap. i. Cc. 
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overtook him at ſea, where a ſtorm was ready 
prepared for his exerciſe, and a fiſh's belly for his 
lodging. The renegade found himſelf in harder 
durance than any at land. He was ſufficiently mor- 
tified ; he grew good, prayed, moralized , and ſpoke 
mightily againſt lying vanities * 

Again, *, the prophet is taken into fayor, and 
bid go to Nineveh, to foretel deſtruction. He fore- 
tells it. Nineveh repeats ; God pardons ; and the 
prophet 1s angry. 

4 Lord! — Did I not foreſee what this would 

* come to? Was not this my ſaying, when I was 
* ſafe and quiet at home? What elſe ſhould 
* J have run away for? —As if I knew not 
“how little dependence there was on the reſolu- 
© tion of thoſe who are always ſo ready to for- 
* give, and repent of what they have determined. 
No —— Strike me dead! 

* my life this moment. It 1s better for me. 
© If ever I propheſy again. #*** * * 

« And doſt thou well then to be thus angry, 
* Jonah! Conſider with thyſelf! ! —— Come! 
& —— Since thou wilt needs retire out of the city, 
© to ſee at a diſtance what will come of it; here, 
take a better fence than thy own booth againſt 
the hot ſun which incommodes thee. Take this 
* tall plant, as a ſhady covering for thy head. 


ay Ibid. ii. 8. 
53 lbid, iii. 1. Ce. 
** Ibid. iv. 1, 2, 3. 
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* Cool thyſelf, and be delivered from thy 


* grief 65 * 
When che Almighty had ſhown this indulgence 
to the prophet , he grew better-humored, and 
paſſed a tolerable night. But the next morning the 
worm came, and an eaſt-wind: the arbor was nip- 
ped; the ſun ſhone vehemently, and the prophet's 
head was heated as before. Preſently the ill mood 
returns, and the prophet 1s at the old paſs. 
e Better die, than live at this rate. Death, 
* death, alone can ſatisfy me. Let me hear no 

© longer of living. No! It is in vain 
* to talk of it“. — 

Again, God 8 but is taken up ſhort, 


and anſwered churliſhly by the teſty prophet. 


Angry he is; angry he ought to be, and angry 
& he will be, to his death ”.” But the Almigh- 
ty, with the utmoſt pity ma him, in this 
melancholy and froward temper, lays open the folly 
of it; and exhorts to mildneſs and good hu- 
mor, in the moſt tender manner, and under the 
moſt familiar and pleaſant images; whilſt he ſhows 
expreſsly more regard and tenderneſs to the very 
cattle and brute - beaſt, than the prophet to his 
own human kind, and to thoſe very diſciples 
whom by his preaching he had converted ©. 
In the ancienter parts of ſacred ſtory, where the 
beginning of things, and origin of human race are 


© Jonah, iv. 4, 5, 6. 

66 Thid. * 7, 8. 

7 Ibid. iv. 9. 

5* See the laſt verſe of this prophet. 
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repreſented to us, there are ſufficient inſtances of 
this familiarity of ſtyle, this popular pleaſant inter- 
courſe, and manner of dialogue between God and 
man“ ; I might add even between man and beaſt **; 
and, what is ſtill more extraordinary, between God 
and Satan | 

Whatſoever of this kind may be allegorically un- 
derſtood , or in the way of Parable or Fable ; 
this I am ſure of, that the accounts, deſcriptions, 
narrations, expreſſions , and phraſes, are in them- 
ſelves many times exceedingly pleaſant”, entertain» 
ing, and facetious. But fearing leſt I might be 
miſinterpreted , ſhould-I offer to ſet theſe paſſages 
in their proper light, which, however, has been 
performed by undoubted good Chriſtians, and moſt 
learned and eminent divines of our own church“, 
I forbear to go any further into the examination or 
criticiſm of this ſort. 

As for our Saviour's ſtyle, it is not more vehe- 
ment and majeſtic in his graveſt animadverſions or 
declamatory diſcourſes, than it is ſharp, humorous, 
and witty in his repartees, reflections, fabulous 
narrations, or parables, ſimiles, compariſons, and 
other methods of milder cenſure and reproof. His 
exhortations to his diſciples, his particular deſigna- 
tion of their manners; the pleaſant images under 
which he often couches his morals and prudential 


© Geneſis iii. 9. Se. 
7* Numb. xxii. 28. e. 
71 (J.) Job i, ii. 
(.) 2 Chron. Xviii. 18, 19. Cr. 
74 See Burnet, Archaol. cap. 7. P. 280. Oe. 
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rules; even his miracles themſelves, eſpecially the 
firſt he ever wrought ** , carry with them a certain 
feſtivity, alacrity, and good humor, ſo remark. 
able, that I ſhould. look upon it as impoſlible 
not to be moved in a pleaſant manner at their 
recital. 

Now, if what I have here aſſerted in behalf of 
pleaſantry and humor be found juſt and real 


nin reſpe& of the Jewiſh and Chriſtian religions, 


I doubt not it will be yielded to me, in reſpe& 
of the ancient Heathen eſtabliſhments, that the 
higheſt care was taken by their original founders, 
and following reformers, . to exhilarate religion, 
and correct that melancholy and gloomineſs to 
which it is ſubject, according to thoſe different 
modifications of Enthuſiaſm above ſpecified **, 
Our author, asI take it, has elſewhere ſhown”, 
that theſe founders were real muſicians, and im- 
provers of poetry, muſic, and the entertaining 
arts; which they in a manner incorporated with 
religion: not without good reaſon, as I am apt to 
imagine. For to me it plainly appears, that in the 
early times of all religions, when nations were yet 
barbarous and ſavage , there was ever an aptneſs or 
tendency towards the dark part of ſuperſtition, 
which, among many other horrors, produced that 
of human ſacrifice. Something of this nature might 


VI St John ii. 11. 
7+ Above, chap. i. 2. 
75 Vol, 1. p. 205, 206, 
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poſſibly be deduced even from holy writ **. And 
in other hiſtories we are informed of it more at 
large. 

Every one knows how great a part of the old 
Heathen worſhip conſiſted in play, poetry , and 
dance. And though ſome of the more melancholy 
and ſuperſtitious votaries might approach the 
ſhrines of their Divinities with mean grimaces, 
crouchings, and other fawning actions, betraying 
the low thoughts they had of the divine nature; 
yet it is well known, that in thoſe times the 
illiberal ſycophantic manner of devotion was 
the wiſer ſort contemned, and oft ſuſpected, as 
knaviſh and indirect. 


70 Gen. xxii. x, 2, c.; and Judg. xi. 30, 31, Ce. 

Theſe places relating to Abraham and Jephthah, are cited only 
with reſpe& to the notion which theſe primitive warriors may 
be ſaid to have entertained concerning this horrid enormity, ſo 
common among the inhabitants of Paleſtine and other neighbouring 
nations. It appears, that even the elder of theſe Hebrew princes was 
under no extreme ſurpriſe on this trying revelation. Nor did he 
think of expoſtulating in the leaſt on this occaſion; when, at 
another time, he could be ſo importunate for the pardon of an 
inhoſpitable, murderous, impious and inceſtuous city, Gen. xviii. 


23. &c. See Maysham's citations, p. 76, 77. Ex iſtis ſatius eſt 


colligere hanc Abrahami tentationem non fuiſſe ueuawerynuutvyy Eu, 
actionem innovatam , non recens excogitatam , ſed ad priſtinos Ca- 
naneorum mores deſignatam. See the learned Cape's diſſertation 
upon Jephthah : © Ex hujus voti lege (Lev. xxvii. 28, 29.) Jephte 
M _ Mw omnino videtur immolaſſe, hoc eſt, morte affeciſſe, et ex- 

* ecutus eſt in ea votum quod ipſe voverat, Jud. xi. 39. 

25 | Too vol. 1. p. 28. 

— Aon tu prece poſcis emaci, Oc. 
= enivis promptum eſt, murmurque humileſque /u/urros., 
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How different an air and aſpe& the good and 
virtuous were preſumed to carry with them to 
the temple, let Plutarch ſingly, inſtead of many 
others, witneſs, in his excellent treatiſe of ſuper. 
ſtition ; and in another againſt the Epicurean 


Tollere de templis. — — 

De Jove quid ſentis? Eſtne, ut preponere cures 
Hunc cuinam ? 
Qua tu mercede Deorum 
Emeris auriculas d | 
O curve in terris anime, et celeſtium inanes? 
Quid juvat hoc, templis noſtros immittere mores, 
Et bona Diis ex huc ſcelerata ducere pulpa ? 


Perſ. ſat. 2. 

Non eſt meum, ſi mugiat Africis 
Malus procellis, ad mileras preces 

Decur rere. | 

Hor. lib. 3. od. 29. 

See vol. 1. p. 114.3 and above, p. 66. in the notes. 

79 2 Gopony' tfrvpovies FE, xo] Th Nerv, Re, 
of] aGopSopmwart; » CHoenrION Eg; » filers; £71 Tmpoownov HIT SH s TEITKH® 
gietig, enNoxores Tpxoxunoiug, Ke. © O wretched Greeks !” (ſay; 
be, ſpeaking to bis then declining countrymen ) , © who in a way of 
* ſuperſtition run ſo eaſily into the relish of barbarons nations, 
“ and bring into religion that frightful mien of ſordid and vilify- 
«© ing devotion, ill-favored humiliation and contrition, abje& 
* looks and countenances, conſternations, proſtrations, disfigura- 
ce tions, and, in the act of worship, diſtortions, conſtrained and 
painful poſtures of the body, wry faces, beggarly tones, mum- 
< pings, grimaces, cringings, and the reſt of this kind.—.. A shame 
indeed to us Grecians!—PFor to us, we know, it is preſcribed 
from of old by our peculiar laws concerning muſic, and the 
« public choruſes, that we should perform in the handſomeſt 
« manner, and with a juſt and manly countenance , avoiding thoſe 
„ grimaces and contortions of which ſome ſingers contract a habit. 
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Atheiſm , where it will plainly enough appear 
what a ſhare Good Humor had in that which 


© And shall we not in the more immediate worship of the Deity 
« preſerve this liberal air and manly appearance? Or, on the con- 
* trarys whilſt we are nicely obſervant of other forms and de- 
& cencies in the temple, shall we negle& this greater decenoy 
« in voice, Words, and manners? and with vile cries, fawnings, 
& and proſtitute behaviour, betray the natural dignity and majeſty 

of that divine religion and national worship delivered down 
© to us by our forefathers, and purged from every thing of a 
© barbarous and ſavage kind? ” 

What Plutarch mentions here, of the juſt countenance or liberal 
air, the Sd“ Jixauer , of the muſical performer, is agreeably il- 
luſtrated in his Alcibiades. It was that heroic youth, who, as ap- 
pears by this hiſtorian, firſt gave occaſion te the Ath:nzuns of the 
higher rank wholly to abandon the uſe of flutes; which had before 
been highly in favor with them. The reaſon given, © was the illi- 
* beyal air which attended ſuch performers, and the unmanly disfigu- 

© ration of their looks and countenance, which this piping-work 

produced. As for the real figure or plight of the ſuperſtitious 
mind, our author thus deſcribes it. Gladly would the poor com- 
© fortleſs mind, by whiles, keep feſtival and rejoice : but ſuch as its 
© religion is, there can be no free mirth or joy belonging to it. 
©* Public thankſgivings are but private mournings. Sighs and ſor- 
© rows accompany its praiſes. Fears and horrors corrupt its beſt 
4 affetions. When it aſſumes the outward ornaments of beſt ap- 
© parel for the temple, it even then ſtrikes melancholy , and appears 
© in paleneſs and ghaſtly looks. While it worships , it trembles. 
It ſends up vows in faint and feeble voices, with eager hopes, de- 
© ſires, and paſſions, diſcoverable in the whole diſorder of the out- 
“ ward frame: and, in the main, it evinces plainly by practice, 
that the notion of Pythagoras was but vain, who dared aſſert , that 
* we were then in the beſt ſtate, and carried our moſt becoming looks 
with us, when we approached the gods. For then, above all other 
« ſeaſons, are the ſuperſtitious found in the moſt abje& miſerable 
* ſtate of mind, and with the meaneſt preſence and beheviour ; 
* 4 "pproaching the ſacred shrines of the divine powers in the ſame 
manner as they would the dens of bears or lions, the caves of ba- 
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the politer ancients eſteemed as piety and true 
religion. 


as — or dragons, or other hideous receſſes of wild heaſts or n. 
« ging monſters. To me therefore it appears wonderful, that we 
cc Should arraign Atheiſm as impious ; whilſt ſuperſtition eſcapes the 

& charge. Shall he who holds there are no divine powers, be e. 

*« ſtcemed impious; and shall not he be eſteemed far more impious, 

© who holds the divine beings ſach in their nature as the ſuperſti. 

« tious believe and repreſent? For my own part, I had rather men 

c should ſay of me, Oo. See Vol. 1. p. 34. in the notes. No- 

thing can be more remarkable than what our author ſays again, 2 

little below. ” The Atheiſt believes there is no Deity; the vel 

« gioniſt, or luperſtitions believer, wishes there were none. If he 

cc believes, it is againſt his will: miſtruſt he dares not, nor call his 

« thought in queſtion. But could he with ſecurity, at once, throw 

« off that oppreſſive fear, which like the rock of Taxtalus im. 

e pends, and preſſes over him; he would with equal joy ſpurn his 

cc enslavisg thought, and embrace the Atheiſt's ſtate and opinion 

« as his happieſt deliverance. Atheiſts are free of ſuperſtition; but 

< the ſuperſtitions axe ever willing Atheiſts, though impotent in 

© their thought, and unable to believe of the Divine Being as they 
* gladly would. Nut Jt 7 A. Avia deen, 1 linen 
N Jer id; pow 75 heute d dee wv, aodwiveyls iow 1 i 

% JotelGew Tel 96d 5 pune.” See vol. I. p. 28. 29. 34. 35- 
Where, ſpeaking of religion, as it flood in the Heathen 

church, and in his own time, he confeſſes, © that as to the vulgar 

&« diſpofttion, there was no remedy. Many even of the better ſort 

« would be found, of courſe, to intermix with their veneration and 

« eſteem ſomething of terror or Fear in their religious worship, which 

„ might give it perhaps the character of Superſtition : but that 

© this evil was a thouſand times qverbalanced by the ſatisfaction, 

« hope, joy, and delight, which attended religious worship. 

“ This,“ ſays he, © is plain and evident from the moſt demonſtrable 

ce teſtimonies. For neither the ſocieties, or public meetings in the 

«© temples , nor the feſtivals themſelves, nor any other diverting 

« parties, fights , or entertainments , are more delightful or rejoicing 

& than what we ourſelves behold , and act in the divine worship, and 


K in the holy ſacrifices and myſteries which belong to it. Ourdif- 
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But now, methinks, I have been ſufficiently 
grave and ſerious, in defence of what is directly 
contrary to ſeriouſneſs and gravity. I have very 
ſolemnly pleaded for gaiety and Good Humor; 


I have declaimed againſt pedantry in learned lan- 


guage, and oppoſed formality in form. I now find 
myſelf ſomewhat impatient to get looſe from the 
conſtraint of method: and I pretend lawfully to 
exerciſe the privilege which I have aſſerted, of 
rambling from ſubje&t to ſubjet, from ſtyle to 


ſtyle, in my Miſcellaneous manner, according to 


my preſent profeſſion and character. 

I may, in the mean while, be cenſured probably 
for paſſing over my third head. But the methodical 
reader, if he be ſcrupulous about it, may content 
himſelf with looking back: and if poſſibly he can 
pick it out of my ſecond, he will forgive this 
anticipation, in a writing which i is governed leſs 
by form than humor. I had indeed reſolved with 
myſelf to make a large collection of paſſages from 
our moſt eminent and learned divines, in order to 
have ſet forth this latter head of my chapter; and 
by better authority than my own to have evinced, 


& poſition and temper is not, on this occaſion, as if we were in the 
< preſence of worldly potentates, dread ſovereigns, and deſpoetic 
* princes. Nor are we here found meanly humbling ourſelves , 
* crouching in fear and awe, and full of anxiety and confuſion, as 
would be natural to us in ſuch a caſe. But where the Divinity is 
* eſteemed the neareſt, and moſt immediately preſent, there horrors 


* — n, gives freeſt way to pleaſure, to entertainment, to play, 
© mirth, * and diverſion; and this even to an n. 
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* That we had in the main a good - humored 

“religion. But after conſidering a little while, 

J came to this ſhort iſſue with myſelf, © That it 

e was better not to cite at all, than to cite 

de partially.” Now, if I cited fairly what was ſaid, 

as well on the melancholy as the chearful fide of 

our religion, the matter, I found, would be pretty 

doubtfully balanced: and the xeſult at laſt would 

be this, That, generally ſpeaking, as oft as a 

divine was in good humor, we fhould find 

Religion the ſweeteſt and beſt- humored thin 

in nature: but at other times, and that pretty 

« often, we ſhould find a very. different face of 
matters. 6 

Thus are we alternately exalted and del 

cheared and dejected, according as our ſpiritual 

director is himſelf influenced: and this, perad- 

venture, for our edification and advantage; That, 

* by theſe contrarieties and changes, we may be 

ce rendered more ſupple and compliant. If we 

are very low, and down, we are taken up. If we 

- are up, and high, we are taken down. — This 

3s diſcipline; this is authority and command. — 

| Did religion carry conſtantly one and the ſame 

| face, and were it always repreſented to us alike 

| in every reſpe&t, we might perhaps be over-bold, 

| and make acquaintance with it in too familiar a 

manner: we might think ourſelves fully knowing 

in it, and aſſured of its true character and genius. 

From * Perhaps we might become more 
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refractory towards the ghoſtly teachers of it, and 
be apt to ſubmit ourſelves the leſs to thoſe who, 
by appointment and authority , repreſent it to 
us in ſuch lights as they eſteem moſt * and 
convenient. 

I ſhall therefore not only * abruptly ; 3 
but even ſceptically, on this my laſt head; 


referring my reader to what has been ſaid already, 


on my preceding heads, for the bare probability 

4 of our having, in the main, a witty and good- 
© humored Religion. 

This, however, I may preſume to aſſert, that 
there are undoubtedly ſome countenances or 
aſpects of our religion, which are humorous and 
pleaſant in themſelves ; and that the ſadder repre- 
ſentations of it are many times ſo over ſad and 
diſmal , that they are apt to excite a very con- 


trary paſſion to What 1 is intended by the * 
ſenters. 
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MISCELLANY III. 


CHAP. I. 


Further remarks on the author of the treatiſes, — His 


order and deſign. — His remarks on the Succeſſion of 
wit, and progrels of letters and philoſophy. 
Of words, relations , 
country. — Old- England. — Patriots of the ſoil. — 
Virtuoſi, and philoſophers. — 4 Taſte. 


| 


Havme already aſſerted my privilege, as a 
_ Miſcellaneous or Eſſay - writer of the modern 


eſtabliſhment, to write on every ſubject, and in 
every method, as I fancy ; to uſe order, or lay 
it aſide, as I think fit; and to treat of order and 
method in other works, though free perhaps and 
unconfined as to my own; I ſhall preſume, in this 
place, to conſider the preſent method and order 


of my author's treatiſes, as in this joint edition 


they are ranged. 
Notwithſtanding the high airs of Scepticiſm 
which our author aſſumes in his firſt piece, I 


cannot, after all, but imagine, that even there he | 


proves himſelf, at the bottom, a real Dogmatiſt, 

and ſhows plainly that he has his private opinion, 
belief, or faith, as ſtrong as any devotee or 
religioniſt of them all. Though he affects perhaps 
to ſtrike at other hypotheſes and ſchemes, he has 


affeions. — Countrymen and | 
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a certain plan or ſyſtem peculiar to himſelf, or 
ſuch, at leaſt, in which he has at preſent but 
few companions or followers. 

On this account I look upon his management to 
have been much after the rate of ſome ambitious 
Architect; who being called perhaps to prop a 
roof, redreſs a leaning wall, or add to ſome 
particular apartment, is not contented with this 
ſmall ſpecimen of his maſterſhip: but pretending 
to demonſtrate the unſeryiceableneſs and inconve- 
nience of the old fabric, forms the deſign of a 
new building, and longs to ſhow his (kill in the 
principal parts of architecture and mechanics. 

It 1s certain, that, in matters of learning and 
philoſophy , the practice of pulling down is far 
pleaſanter, and affords more entertainment, than 
that of building and ſetting up. Many have 
ſucceeded, to a miracle, in the firſt, who have 
miſerably failed in the latter of theſe attempts. 
We may find a thouſand engineers who can ſap, 
undermine, and blow up, with admirable dexterity, 
for one ſingle one who can build a fort, or lay 


. 
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in real war may make the ruinous practice leſs 
delightful, it is certain, that in the literate warring- 
world, the ſpringing of mines, the blowing up 
of towers, baſtions, and ramparts of Philoſophy, 
| with ſyſtems, hypotheſes, opinions, and doctrines 
into the air, is a ſpectacle of all other the moſt 
naturally rejoicing, 

Our author, we ſuppoſe, might have done well 


ſomething of his own ſtill in reſerye, and holds 
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Miſc. 5. chap, 2. parag. 17, 18. Oe. 


brought him, as we ſee here, into his third piece, 


good grace. He has given only ſome few, and 


a man of method; with his hypotheſis tacked to- 
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to conſider this. We have fairly conducted him 
through his firſt and ſecond Letter , and haye 


He has hitherto, methinks, kept up his Capping 
method, and unravelling humor, with tolerable 


very ſlender hints of going further, or attempting 
to erect any ſcheme or model which may diſcover 
his pretence to a real architect - capacity. Even in 
this his third piece he carries with him the ſame 
ſceptical mien: and what he offers by way of 
project or hypotheſis, is very faint, hardly ſpoken 
aloud; but muttered to himſelf, in a kind of 
W whiſper, or feigned Soliloquy. What he 
diſcovers of form and method, is indeed ſo accom- 
panied with the random miſcellaneous air, that 
it may paſs for raillery, rather than good earneſt. 
It is in his following treatiſe * that he diſcovers 
himſelf openly, as a plain dogmatiſt, a formaliſt, 


him, and his opinions ſo cloſe. ſticking , as would 


* Viz. in the letter of enthuſiaſm, which makes treatiſe 1. See 
vol. 1. p. 34, 35, 36. 41. at the end;—and p. 45. concerning the 
previous knowledge. — So again, treatiſe 2. vol. 1. p. 66. & 97. 
— And again, treatiſe}. vol. 1. p. 253, 254, &c. where the In- 
quiry is propoſed, and the ſyſtem and genealogy of the affections 
previously treated; with an apology, p. 268. for the examining 
practice, and ſeeming pedantry of the method. — And afterwards 
the apology for treatiſe 4 in treatiſe g. vol. 3. p. 215, 216. Con- 
cerning this ſeries and dependency of theſe joint treatiſes, ſee 
more particularly below, Miſc. 4. chap, 1. parag. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 


u. Treatiſe 4. the Inquiry concerning virtue, 1 
Iorce 


- 


* 


Chap. 1. ALA TIN 


force one to call to mind the figure of ſome preciſe 
and ſtrait · laced profeſſor in a univerſity. 

What may be juſtly pleaded in his behalf, 
when we come in company with him, to inquire 


into ſuch ſolemn and profound ſubjects, ſeems 


very doubtful. Mean while, as his affairs ſtand 
hitherto in this his treatiſe of advice, I ſhall be 
contented to yoke with him, and proceed, in wy 
miſcellaneous manner, to give my Advice alſo to 
men of note; whether they are authors or politi- 
cians, virtuoſi or fine gentlemen; comprehending 
him, the ſaid author, as one of the number of 
the adviſed, and myſelf too, if occaſion be, aſter 
his own example of . admoniugy d private 
addreſs. | 

But, firſt, as to our 1 diſſertation 3 in this 
third treatiſe ?, where his reflections upon authors 
in general, and the riſe and progreſs of arts, malce 
the inlet or introduction to his philoſophy; we 
may obſerve, that it is not without ſome appear- 
ance of reaſon that he has advanced this method. 
It muſt be acknowledged, that though, in the 
earlieſt times, there may have been divine men 
of a tranſcending genius, Who have given laws 
both in religion and government, to the great 
advantage and improvement of mankind; yet 
Philoſophy itſelf , as a ſcience and known profeſ. 
ſion worthy of chat name, cannot with any proba- 
bility be ſuppoſed to have riſen, as our author 
ſhows, till other arts had been raiſed, and, in a 


3 Vol. 1. 5. 200, 205. Ge. | 18 
Vor. II. 1 
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certain proportion, advanced before it. And as 
this was of the greateſt dignity and weight, ſo it 
came laſt into form. It was long clearing itſelf 
from the affected dreſs of ſophiſts, or enthuſiaſtic 
air of poets; and appeared late in its genuine, 
fimple, and juſt beauty. 

The reader perhaps may joluy excuſe our 
author for having in this place ſo overloaded his 
margin with thoſe weighty authorities and ancient 
citations *, when he knows that there are many 
grave profeſſors in humanity and letters among 
the 'moderns who are puzzled in this ſearch, and 
write -both repugnantly to one another, and to 


the plain and natural evidence of the caſe. The 


real lineage and Succeſſion of wit, is indeed 
plainly founded in nature; as our author has 
endeavoured to make appear both from hiſtory 
and fact. The Greek nation, as it is original to 
us in reſpect of theſe polite arts and ſciences, ſo 
it was in reality original to itſelf. For whether 
the Egyptians, Phenicians, 'Thracians, or Barba- 
rians of any kind, may have hit fortunately on 
this or that particular invention, either in agricul- 
ture, building, navigation, or letters; ; which-ever 
may have introduced this rite of worſhip, this 
title of a Deity , this or that inſtrument of muſic, 
this or that feſtival, game, or dance, for on this 
matter there are high debates among the learned; 
it is evident, beyond a doubt, that the arts and 
ſciences were formed in Greece itſelf. It was there 


* Viz, vol. 1. P. 209, Oe. 
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that 1 poetry, and the reſt came to receive 


ſome kind of ſhape, and be diſtinguiſhed into their 


ſeveral orders and degrees. Whatever flouriſhed, 
or was raiſed to any degree of correctneſs, or a 
perfection in the kind, was by means of Greece 
alone, and in the hand of that ſole polite, moſt 
civilized; and accompliſhed nation. 


Nor can this appear ſtrange, when we conſider 


the fortunate conſtitution of that people. For 
though compoſed of, different nations, diſtin in 
laws and governments, divided by ſeas and 
continents , diſperſed in diſtant iſlands ; yet being 


originally of the ſame extract, united by one 


ſingle language, and animated by that ſocial, 
public, and free ſpirit, which, notwithſtanding 
the animoſity of their ſeveral warring ſtates, 


induced them to erect ſuch heroic congreſſes and 
powers as thoſe which conſtituted the Amphictyo- 


nian councils, the Olympic, Iſthmian, and other 
games; they could not but naturally poliſh and 
refine each other. It was thus they brought their 
beautiful and comprehenſive language to a juſt 
ſtandard, leaving only ſuch variety in the dialects 
as rendered their poetry, in particular, ſo much 
the more agreeable. The ſtandard was/in the ſame 
proportion carried into other arts. The ſecretion 
was made. The ſeveral ſpecies found, and ſeg 
apart. The performers and maſters in every kind, 
honored, and admired. And, laſt of all, even 
Critics themſelves acknowledged and received as 
maſters over all the reſt. From muſic, poetry, 
rhetoric, down to the ſimple proſe of hiſtory., 
I 2 
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through all the plaſtic arts of ltere amy, 
painting, architecture, and the reſt, every thing 
muſe · like, graceful and exquiſite, was rewarded 
with the higheſt honors, and carried on with the 
utmoſt ardor and delete. Thus Greece, though 
ſhe exported arts to other nations, had properly 
for her own ſhare no import of the kind. The 
utmoſt which could be named, would amount 
to no more than raw materials, of a rude and 
barbarous form. And thus the. nation was evidently 
original in art; and with them every noble ſtudy 
and ſcience was, as the great maſter, ſovoften cited 
by our author, ſays of certain kinds of poetry, 
ſelf. formed „vtonght out of nature, and drawn 
from the neceſſary operation and courle of things, 
working, as it were, of their own accord, and 
proper inclination. Now, according to this natural 
growth of arts, peculiar to Greece, it would 
neceſſarily dappes 4 that at the beginning, when 
the force of language came to be firſt proved; 
when the admiring world made their firſt judge- 
ment, and effayed>+their taſte in the elegancies of 
this ſort, - the lofty, the ſublime, the aſtoniſhing 
and amazing would be the moſt in faſhion, and 


prafetred. Metaphorical ſpeech'; py of 


. d Vol. 1. p. 210, &c. It is in this ſenſe of the 
natural production, and /e formation of the arts, in this free 
ſtate of angient Greece, that the ſame great maſter uſes this word 
a little before, in'the ſame chapter of his poetics, ( viz. the 4th) 
ſpeaking in general of the poets: Kala un ap: yell; , Sh 
mar r jj th Tay avriogeinonaruy, And preſently after, 


Agee & ve , ary i Guorg 79 cl αẽjSxi Tot. 
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figures and bigb un ding Words, would naturally 
prevail. Though in the commonwealth itſelf, and 
in the affairs of government, men were uſed 
originally to plain and direct ſpeech; yet when 
ſpeaking became an art, and was taught by 
ſophiſts, and other pretended maſters, the high- 
poetic, and the figurative way began to prevail, 
even at the bar, and in the public aſſemblies: 
inſomuch that the grand maſter, in the above · cited 
part of his rhetorics *, where he extols the tragic 
poet Euripides, upbraids the rhetoricians of his 
own age, Who retained that very bombaſtic ſtyle, 
which even poets, and thoſe too of the tragic 
kind, had already throw off, or at leaſt conſider- 
ably mitigated. But the taſte of Greece was now 
polihing. A better judgment was ſoon formed, 
when a Demoſthenes was heard, and had found 
ſucceſs. The people themſelves,” as our author has 
ſhown , came now to reform their Comedy and 
familiar manner, after Tragedy ; and' the bigher 
ſtyle, had been brought to its perfection under 
the laſt hand of an Euripides. And now in all the 
principal works of ingenuity and art, Simplicity 
and Nature began chiefly to be Bought, and this 
was the Taſte which laſted through ſo many 
ages, till the ruin of all ors under a univerſal | 
monarchy. 
If the reader Would beweis be led by his 
curioſity to ſeek ſome kind of compariſon between 
this ancient grown of Tow, and * which we 


* 


Vol. 1. p. 212, 213, 214. in . | 
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have experienced in modern days, and within our 
own nation; he may look back to the ſpeeches 
of our anceſtors in parliament. He will find them, 
generally ſpeaking, to have been very ſhort and 
plain, but coarſe, and what we properly call 
homeſpun, till learning came in vogue, and ſcience 
was known amongſt us. When our princes and 
ſenators became ſcholars, they ſpoke ſcholaſtically. 
And the pedantic ſtyle was prevalent, from the 
firſt dawn of letters, about the age. of the reforma- 
tion, till long afterwards. Witneſs the beſt-written 
diſcourſes ,, the admired ſpeeches, orations, or 
ſermons, through ſeveral reigns, down to theſe 
latter, which we compute within the preſent age. 
It will undoubtedly be found, that, till very late 
days, the faſhion of ſpeaking, and the turn of 
wit, was after the figurative and florid manner. 
Nothing was ſo acceptable as the high-ſounding 
phraſe, the far-fetched compariſon, the capricious 
point, and play of words; and nothing ſo deſpic- 
able as what was merely of the plain or natural 
kind. So that it muſt: either be confeſſed , that, 
in reſpect of the preceding age, we are fallen 
very low in Taſte; or that, if we are in reality 
improved, the natural and ſimple. manner which 
conceals and covers Art, is the moſt truly artful, 
and of the genteeleſt , trueſt , and beſt- ſtudied 
taſte ; às has above, been treated more at large. 
Nov, therefore, as to our author's Philoſophy 


N P. 16. and vol. x. p. 221, 423. 
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itſelf, as it lies concealed in this treatiſe *,. but 
more profeſſed and formal in his next * ; we ſhall 


proceed gradually according to his own method: 


ſince it becomes not one who has undertaken the 
part of his airy aſſiſtant and humorous paraphraſt , 
to enter ſuddenly, without good preparation, into 
his dry reaſonings and moral reſearches about the 
ſocial paſſions and natural affections, of which he 
is ſuch a punctilious examiner. 

Of all human affections, the nobleſt and moſt 
becoming human nature, is that of love to one's 
country. This, perhaps, will eaſily be allowed by 
all men, who have really a Country, and are of 
the number of thoſe who may be called a Peo- 
ple **, as enjoying the happineſs, of a real confſti- 
tution and polity, by which they are free and in- 
dependent. Therè are few ſuch countrymen or 
free-men ſo degenerate, as directly to diſcounte-, 
nance or, condemn this paſſion of love to their com- 
munity and national brotherhood. The indirect 
manner of oppoſing this principle, is the moſt ufual. 
We hear it commonly, as a complaint, That 
© there is little of this love extant in the world. 


© Viz. Soliloquy; or, Advice to an Author; treatiſe 3. vol. 1. 

Pix. Inquiry, c. treatiſe 3. vol. 2. 

A multitude held together by force, - though under one and 
the ſame head, is not properly united: nor does ſuch a body make 
a people. It is the ſocial league, confederacy, and mutual con- 
Tent, founded in ſome common good or intereſt, Which joins the 
members of a community, and makes a people one. Abſolute 
power annuls the public: and where there is no public, or con- 
ſtitution, there is in reality no mother - Country , or Nation. See 


yol. 1. p. Tm 90. I 
44 
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From whence it is' haſtily concluded, That 

ce there is little or nothing of friendly or ſocial af. 
& fection inherent in our nature, or proper to our 
* ſpecies. It is however apparent, that there is 


ſcarce a creature of human kind, who is not pol. 
ſeſſed at leaſt with ſome inferior degree or meaner 


ſort of this natural n. to a country: 


* ci qua natale N dulcedine nen 
N —— 5 


lt is a wretched tbo .of une which we 
figure to ourſelves, when we would endeavour to 
reſolve the very eſſence and foundation of this ge- 
nerous paſſion into a relation to mere clay and duſt, 
excluſively of any thing ſenſible, intelligent, or 
moral. It is, I muſt own, on certain relations“ 
or reſpective proportions, that all natural affection 


does in ſome meaſure depend. And in this view 


it cannot, I confeſs, be denied, that we have each 
of us a certain relation to the mere earth itſelf, 
the very mould or ſurface of that planet, in which, 
with other animals of various ſorts, we, poor 
reptiles ! were alſo bred and nouriſhed. But had 
it happened to one of us Britiſh men to have been 
born at ſea, could we not therefore” properly be 
called Britiſh men? Could we be allowed: country- 
men of no ſort, as having no diſtin relation to 
any certain an or region; no original 9 


* Ovid. 9 lib. 1. eder 3. * 35. 


*, Te Kabinuiſe rag TYnoeos root perro, 
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hood but with the watery inhabitants and ſea· mon- 

ſters? Surely, if we were born of lawful parents, 
lawfully employed, and under the protection of 
law; wherever they might be then detained, to 
whatever colonies ſent, or whitherſoever driven 
by any accident, or 1n expeditions or adventures 
in the public ſervice, or that of mankind , we 
ſhould ſtill find we. had a home, and country, 
ready to lay claim 'to us. We' ſhould. be obliged 
ſtill to conſider / ourſelves as fellow-citizens, and 
might be allowed to love our country or nation, 
as honeſtly and heartily as the moſt inland in- 
habitant or native of the ſoil. Our political 
and ſocial capacity would undoubtedly come in 
view, and be acknowledged full as natural and 
eſſential in our ſpecies, as the parental and filial 
kind, which gives riſe to what we peculiarly call 
natural affection. Or: ſuppoſing that both our 
birth and parents had been unknown, and that in 


in ſociety to the reſt of mankind; yet, from our 
nurture and education, we ſhould ſurely eſpouſe ſome 
country or other, and joyfully embracing the pro- 
tection of a magiſtracy, ſhould of neceſſity and by 
force of nature join ourſelves to the general ſociety 
of mankind, and thoſe in particular, with whom 
we had entered into a nearer communication of 
benefits, and cloſer ſympathy of affections. It may 
therefore be eſteemed no better than a mean ſubter- 
ſuge of narrow minds, to affign this natural paſſion 
for ſociety and a country, to ſuch a relation as 
that of a mere fungus or common excreſcence, 
to its parent-mould, or nurſing dunghill, 
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The relation of countryman, - if it be allowed 
any thing at all, muſt imply ſomething moral and 
ſocial. 'The notion itſelf preſuppoſes a naturally 
civil and political ſtate of mankind, and has refer. 
ence to that particular part of ſociety to which we 

. owe our chief advantages as men, and rational crea- 
tures, ſuch as are naturally and neceſſarily united 
for each other's happineſs and ſupp and for the 
higheſt of all happineſſes and enjbyinents; © The 
* intercourſe of minds, the free uſe of reaſon, 
© and the exerciſe of mutual love and frienqſhip.” 

| An, ingenious phyſician among the moderns, 
having in view the natural dependency of the ve- 
getable and animal kinds on their common mother 
Earth, and obſerving, that both the one and the 
other draw from her their continual ſuſtenance, 
ſome rooted and fixed down'to their firſt abodes, 
others unconfined, and wandering from place to 
place to ſuck their nouriſhment, he accordingly , as 
I remember, ſtyles this latter ani) race, her releaſed 
ſons; © filios terrz emancipatos. Nov, if this be our 
only way of reckoning for mankind, we may 
call ourſelves indeed the ſons of Earth, at large; 
but not of any particular ſoil , or diſtrict. The 
diviſion of climates and regions is fantaſtic and 
artificial ; much more the limits of particular coun- 
tries, cities, or provinces. Our “ natale folum, or 
mother- earth, muſt, by this account, be the real 
globe itſelf which bears us, and in reſpect of 
which we mult allow the common animals, and 
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even the plants of all degrees, to claim ah equal 
brotherhood with us, under this common Parent. 

According to this calculation; we muſt, of ne- 
ceſlity , carry our relation as far as to the whole 
material world or univerſe, where alone it can prove 
complete. But, for the particular diſtrict or tract 
of earth, which „in a vulgar'fenſe, we call our 
Country „however bounded, or geographically di- 
vided, we can never, at this rate, frame any ac- 
countable relation to it, nor conſequently aſlign 
any natural or proper affection towards it. 

If unbappily a man had been born either at an 
inn, or in ſome dirty village; he would hardly, I 
think, circumſcribe himſelf ſo narrowly, as to ac- 
cept a denomination or character from thoſe near- 
eſt appendices, or local circumſtances of his nati- 
vity. So far ſhould one be from making the ham- 
let or pariſh to be characteriſtical in the caſe, that 
hardly would the ſhire itſelf, or county , however 
rich or flouriſhing, be taken into the honorary . 
term or appellation of one's Country. 

“What then ſhall we preſume to call our Coun- 
© try? Is it England itſelf? But what of 
« Scotland? . Is it therefore Britain? But 
* what of the other iſlands, the northern Orcades, 

© and the ſouthern Jerſey and Guernſey ? What 
“ of the Plantations and poor Ireland?“ Be- 
hold here a very dubious «circumſcription! 

But what, after all , if there be a conqueſt or 
captivity in the caſe? a migration? a national 
ſeceſſion , or abandonment of our native ſeats for - 


ſome other ſoil or climate? This has happened, 


* 
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we know, to our forefathers. And as great and 


| powerful a people as we have been of late, and have 


ever ſhown ourſelves, under the. infludtice of free 
councils ,- and a tolerable miniſtry; ſhould we re- 
lapſe again into laviſh principles, or be admini- 
ſtered long under ſuch heads, as having no thought 
of liberty for themſelves, can have much leſs for 


Europe or their neighbours; we may at laſt feel 


a war at home, become the ſeat of it, and in the 
end a conqueſt: We might then gladly embrace 
the hard condition of our predeceſſors, and ex- 
change our beloved native ſoil for that of ſome 
remote and uninbabited part of the world. Now, 
ſhould this poſſibly be our fate; ſhould ſome con- 
ſiderable colony or body be formed afterwards out 
of our remains, or meet, as it were by miracle, 
in ſome 1 climate; r there be for the 
future no Engliſhman remaining? no common bond 


of alliance and friendſhip by which we could ſtill 


call countrymen, as before? How came we, 1 
pray, by our ancient name of Engliſhmen ? Did it 
not travel with us over land and ſea? Did we not 
indeed bring it with us heretofore from as far as 
the remoter parts of Germany to this iſland ? 


I muſt confeſs, I have been apt ſometimes to 


be very angry with our language, for having de- 


- nied us the uſe of the word Patria, and afforded 


us no other name to expreſs our native community 
than that of country: which already bore two dif- 
ferent ſignifications '*, abſtracted. from mankind 


1+ Rus et regio. In French dc; Pars. 
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or ſociety. Reigning Word a are many times of ſuch 
ſorce as to influence us conſiderably in our appre- 
henſion of things. Whether it be from any ſuch 
cauſe as this, I know not; but certain it is, that, 
in the idea of a civil ate or nation, we En- 
gliſhmen are apt to mix ſomewhat more than ordi- 
nary groſs and earthy. No people who owed ſo 
much to a conſtitution, and ſo little to a ſoil 


or climate, were ever known ſo indifferent to- 


wards one, and ſo paſſionately fond of the other. 


One would imagine, from the common diſcourſe 
ol our countrymen, that the fineſt lands near the 


Euphrates, the Babylonian or Perſian paradiſes, 
the rich plains of Egypt, the Grecian Temple, the 
Roman Campania, Lombardy, Provence, the 
Spaniſh Andaluſia, or the moſt delicious tracts 
in the Eaſtern or Weſtern Indies, were contemp- 
tible countries in reſpect of Old England. 

Now, by the good leave of theſe worthy pa- 
triots of the ſoil, L muſt take the liberty to ſay, 
| think Old England to have been in every reſpect 
a very indifferent country ; and that Late England, 
of an age or two old; even ſince Queen Beſs's days, 
is indeed very much mended for the better. We 
were, in the beginning of her grandfather's reign, 
under a ſort of Poliſh nobility, and had no other 
liberties than what were in common to us with the 
then faſhionable monarchies and Gothic lordſhips of 
Europe. For Religion indeed, we were highly famed 
above all nations, by being the moſt ſubject to our 


eccleſiaſtics at home, and the beſt tributaries and 


lervants to the holy ſee abroad. 
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I muſt go further yet, and own, that I think 
Late England, fince the revolution, to be better 
ſtill than Old England, by many a degree; and that, 
in the main, we make ſomewhat a better figure 
in Europe, than we. did a few reigns before. But 
however our people may of late have flouriſhed , 
our name or credit have riſen; our trade and na- 


vigation, our manufactures or our huſbandry been. 


improved; it i is certain, that our region, climate, 
and ſoil, is, in its own nature, ſtill one and the 
ſame. And to whatever politeneſs we may ſup- 
poſe « ourſelves already arrived, we muſt confeſs, that 
we are the lateſt barbarous, the laſt civilized or po- 
liſhed people of Europe. We muſi allow , that our 
firſt ponqueſt by the Romans brought us out of 
a ſtate hardly equal to the Indian tribes; and that 
our laſt conqueſt by the Normans brought us only 
into the capacity of receiving arts and civil accom- 
pliſhments from abroad. They came to us by de- 
grees, from remote diſtances, at ſecond or third 
hand, from other courts , "en , academies, and 
foreign nurſeries of wit and manners. 
Notwithſtanding this, we have as overweening 


an opinion of ourſelves, as if we had a claim to be 


original and earth- born. As oft as we have changed 
our maſters, and mixed races with our ſeveral ſuc- 
ceſſive conquerors, we ſtill pretend to be as legitimate 
and genuine poſſeſſors of our ſoil, as the ancient 
Athenians accounted themſelves to have been of 
theirs. It is remarkable, however, in that truly 
ancient, wiſe, and witty people, that as fine ter- 
ritories and noble countries as they poſleſſed, as 


16 
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indiſputable maſters and ſuperiors as they were in all 
ſcience, wit, politeneſs, and manners, they were 
yet ſo far from, a conceited, felfiſhy and ridiculous | 
contempt of others, that they were, even in 
contrary extreme, Admirers of whatever was in 
the leaſt degree 1 ingenious or curious in foreign na- 
tions. Their great men were conſtant travellers. 
Their legiſlators and philoſophers made their voya- 
ges into Egypt, paſſed into Chaldea and Perſia, and 
failed not to viſit moſt of the diſperſed Grecian 
governments and colonies, through the iſlands of 
the Egean in Italy, and on the coaſts of Aſia and 
Africa, It was mentioned as a prodigy, in the caſe of 
great philoſopher **, though known to have been 
always poor, That he ſhould never have travelled, 
* nor had ever gone out of Athens for his im- 
* provement.* How modeſt a reflection in thoſe 
who were themſelves Athenians! 

For*our part, we neither care that foreigners 
ſhould travel to us, nor any of ours ſhould travel 
into foreign countries. Our beſt policy and 


'* Socrates. | 

1% An ill token of our being thoroughly civilized; ende, in 
the judgment of the polite and wiſe, this inhoſpitable diſpoſition 
was ever reckoned among the principal marks of barbariſm.,, So 
abo, from other preceding authors, x9w9v uv £wxs T Bag 
rig 2 & #925; TI EENHAASIAN, I. 17. p. $02. A 

The Zed: Zlyisg of the ancients was one of the ſolemn charac- 
ters of Divinity; the peculiar attribute of the ſupreme Deity, be- 
nign to mankind, and recommending univerſal love, mutual kind- 
neſs, and benignity, between the remoteſt and moſt unlike of 
human race. Thus their divine poet, in harmony with their 
cred oracles , which were known frequently to confirm this 


doctrine. 
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breeding is, it ſeems, © To' look abroall as little as 

* pollible; contra our views within the narroweſt 
c“ compals ; and deſpiſe all knowledge, learning, or 
* manners which are not of- a home-growth.” For 


hardly will the ancients themſelves be regarded by 


thoſe who have fo reſolute a contem pt of what the 
politeſt moderns of any nation, beſides their own, 


may have advanced in the way of literature, po- 
liteneſs, or Philoſophy. 


This diſpoſition of our countrymen, from what: 
ever cauſes it may poſſibly be derived, is, I fear, 
a very prepoſſeſſing circumſtance againſt: our au- 
thor; whoſe deſigu is, to advance ſomething new, 
or at leaſt ſonihing different from what is com- 


monly current in Philoſophy and Morals. To 


ſupport this deſign of his; he ſeems .intent chiefly 
on this ſingle point, © To diſcover how we may, 


to beſt advantage, form within ourſelves, what, 


Sun & 1 Sils 75 0 go ei xocxiwy Un d N, 

Eiuvov f r To; vg Ale tlow dæileg 1 

ZR — . OATS. E. 

Again, | 

oO rig duνẽ¶ Bel av GOL de. * 
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| And again , 

A@veiog Bigrow, OI Ng 73 917 nba rcuet 

Iaihag "yoo ν,Haĩv, 00 £7) d Y,ç , IAIAA. C. 
See alſo Odyſſ. lib. 3. verl. 34. Ce. and 67. Cc. lib. 4. verſ. 30. 
Se. and 60. 

Such was ancient Heathen Charity, and pious duty, towards the 
whole of mankind; both thoſe of different nations, and different 
worships, See vol. 2. p. 137, 138. 
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jn the polite works, 2 is called a reliſh, or good 


% taſte.” 


He begins, it is true; as near home as poſſible, 
and ſends us to the narroweſt of all converſations, 


that of Soliloquy or ſelf- diſcourſe. But this cor- 
reſpondence, according to his computation, is 
wholly impracticable, without a previous commerce 
with the world; and the larger this commerce is, 
the more practicable and improving the other, he 
thinks, is likely to prove. The ſources of this i im- 
proving art of ſelf-correſpondence he derives from 
the higheſt politeneſs and elegance of ancient dia- 
logue and debate, in matters of wit, knowledge, 
and ingenuity. And nothing, according to our 
author, can ſo well revive this ſelf · correſponding 
practice, as the ſame ſearch and ſtudy of the higheſt 
politeneſs in modern converſation. For this, we 
muſt neceſſarily be at the pains of going further 
abroad than the province we call Home. And, 

by this account, it appears, that our author has 
little hopes of being either reliſhed or comprehend- 
ed by any other of his countrymen, than thoſe 


who delight in the open and free commerce of the 


world, and are rejoiced to gather views, and 
receive light from every quarter; in order to judge 
the beſt of what is perfect, and according to a juſt 
ſtandard, and true taſte in every kind. 

It may be proper ſor us to remark, in favor of 
our author, that the ſort of ridicule or raillery 
which is apt to fall upon Philoſophers, is of the 
ſame kind with that which falls commonly on the 


Virtuoſi, or refined wits of the age. In this latter 
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general "denomination we include the real fine 
gentlemen, the lovers of art and ingenuity; ſuch 


as have ſeen the world, and informed themſelves 


of the manners and cuſtoms of the ſeveral nations 
of Europe; ſearched into their antiquities and re- 
cords; conſidered their police, laws, and conſtitu- 
tions; obſerved the ſituation, ſtrength , and orna- 
ments of their cities, their principal arts, ſtudies, 


and amuſements; their architecture, Aiptume; 


— muſic, and their taſte in een learning, 
language, and converſation. 

: Hitherto there can lie no 8 , nor the leaſt 
ſcope for ſatiric wit or raillery. But when we 
puſh this virtuoſo character a little further, and 
lead our poliſhed gentlemen into more nice re. 
ſeatches ; When, from the view of mankind and 
their. affairs, our ſpeculative genius, and minute 
examiner-of nature's works , proceeds with equal 


or perhaps ſuperior zeal in the contemplation of 


the inſect-life, the conveniencies, habitations, and 


economy of a race of ſhell- fiſh ; when he has 


erected a cabinet in due form, and made it the real 
pattern of his mind, replete with the ſame traſh 


and trumpery of correſpondent empty notions, and 


chimerical conceits; he then indeed becomes the 
ſubject of ſufficient raillery, and is made the jeſt 
of common converfations. | 
A worſe thing than this 8 commonly to 
theſe inferior Virtuoſi. In ſeeking ſo earneſtly for 
rarities, they fall in love with rarity for rareneſs 
ſake. Now, the greateſt rarities in the world are 


monſters. So that the ſtudy and 'reliſh of theſe 
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gentlemen , thus afliduouſly employed, becomes 
at laſt in reality monſtrous: and their whole 
delight is found to conſiſt in ſelecting and contem- 
plating whatever is moſt monſtrous, diſagreeing, 
out of the way, and to the leaſt purpoſe of any 
thing in nature. 


In Philoſophy, matters anſwer exactly to this 


virtucſo ſcheme. Let us ſuppoſe a man, who 
having this reſolution merely, how to employ his 
underſtanding to the beſt purpoſe, conſiders Who 
* or what he is; whence he aroſe, or had his 
„ being; to what end he was deſigned; and to 
* what courſe of action he is, by his natural frame 


and conſtitution, deſtined:ꝰ ſhould he deſcend 


on this agcount into himſelf, and examine his 
inward powers and faculties; or ſhould he aſcend 
beyond his own immediate ſpecies, city, or com- 
munity , to diſcover and recogniſe his higher 


. polity or community, that common and univerſal 


one of which he is born a member; nothing ſurely 
of this kind could reaſonably draw upon him the 
leaſt contempt or mockery. On the contrary, the 
fineſt gentleman, muſt, after all, be conſidered but 
as an idiot, who talking much of the knowledge 
of the world and mankind , has never ſo much as 
thought of the ſtudy or knowledge of himſelf, or 
of the nature and government of chat real public 
and World, from whence he holds his being. 


Quid ſumus, et quiduam vicluri gignimur ? 


'7 Perf. ſat. 3. verſ. 67. 
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Where are we? Under what roof? or on board 
* what veſſel? Whither bound? On what buſi- 
* neſs? Under whoſe pilotſhip, government, or 


protection? are queſtions which every ſenſible 


man would naturally aſk, if he were on a ſudden 
tranſported inte a new ſcene of life. It is admir- 
able, indeed, to conſider, that a man ſhould have 
been long come into a world, carried his reaſon 
and ſenſe about with him, and. yet have never 
ſeriouſly aſked himſelf this ſingle queſtion, © Where 
* am I? or what?” but, on the contrary , ſhould 
proceed regularly to every other ſtudy and inquiry, 


poſtponing this alone, as the leaſt conſiderable; or 


leaving the examination of it to others commiſſion- 
ed, as he ſuppoſes, to underſtand and think for 
him upon this head. To be bubbled, or put upon 
by any ſham advices in this affair, is, it ſeems, of 


no conſequence! We take care to examine accur- 


ately, by our own judgment, the affairs of other 
people, and the concerns of the world which leaſt 
belong to us: but what relates more immediately 
to ourſelves, and is our chief ſelf-intereſt, we 
charitably leave to others to examine for us, and 
readily take up with the firſt comers; on whoſc 
honeſty and good faith, it is preſyited, we may 
ſafely rely. 


Here, methinks, the ridicule turns more againſt 


the obilofophy - haters than the virtuoſi or philoſo- 
phers. Whilſt Philoſophy is taken, as in its prime 


ſenſe it ought, for a maſterſhip in life and man- 
ners, it is like to make no ill figure in the world, 
whatever impertinencies may reign, or however 


ates i Ob WE. Fu, Gi. 
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extravagant the times may prove. But let us view 
Philoſophy, like mere virtuoſoſhip , in its uſual 
career, and we ſhall find the ridicule rifing full 
as ſtrongly againſt the profeſſors of the higher as 
the lower kind. Cockle- ſhell abounds with each. 


Many things exterior, and without ourfelves, of 


no relation to our real intereſts, or to thoſe of 
ſociety and mankind, are diligently inveſtigated: 

Nature's remoteſt operations, deepeſt myſteries, 
and moſt difficult phenomena, diſcuſſed, and whim- 
ſically explained; hypotheſes and fantaſtic ſyſtems 
erected; a univerſe anatomifed; and by fome no- 
table ſcheme ** ſo ſolved and reduced, as to appear 


an eaſy knack or ſecret to thoſe who have the clew. 


Creation itſelf can, upon occaſion, be exhibited; 
tranſmutations , projections , and other philofophi- 
cal arcana, ſuch as in the corporeal world can 


accompliſh all things; whilſt in the intellectual a 
ſet frame of metaphyſical phraſes and diſtinctions 


can ſerve to ſolve whatever difficulties may be 
propounded, either in logics, ethics, or any real 
ſcience, of whatever kind. 

It appears from hence, that the defects of Phi- 


loſophy, and thoſe of virtuoſoſhip, are of the 


lame nature. Nothing can be more dangerous 
than a wrong choice , or miſapplication in theſe 
affairs. But as ridiculous as theſe ſtudies are ren- 
dered by their ſenſeleſs managers, it appears, 


e that each of them are, in their , | 
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eſſential to the hb of a has gentleman, and 
man of ſenſe. | 

To philoſophiſe, in a juſt ſignification, is but 
to carry good - breeding a ſtep higher. For the 


accompliſhment of breeding is, to learn whatever 


is decent in company, or beautiful in arts; and 
the ſum of philoſophy is, to learn what is juſt in 
ſociety, and beautiful in nature, and the order of 
the world. 

It is not wit merely , but a temper, which muſt 
form the well-bred man. In the ſame manner, it 
is not a head merely, but a heart and reſolution, 
which muſt complete the real Philoſopher. Both 
characters aim at what 1s excellent, aſpire to a juſt 
taſte, and carry in view the model of what is 
beautiful and becoming. Accordingly, the reſpec- 
tive conduct and diſtin manners of each party 
are regulated; the one according to the perſecteſt 
eaſe, and good entertainment of company ; the 
other according to the ſtricteſt intereſt of mankind 
and ſociety: the one according to a man's rank 
and quality in his private nation; the other accord- 


ing to his rank and dignity in nature. 


Whether each- of theſe offices, or ſocial parts, 
are in themſelves as convenient as becoming, is the 
great queſtion which muſt ſome way be decided, 
'The well- bred man has already decided this in 


his own caſe, and declared on the fide of what is 


handſome: for whatever. he practiſes in this kind“, 
he accounts no more than what he owes purely to 


2 vol. x. p. 111, 112. 
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himſelf ; without regard to any further advantage. 


The pretender to Philoſophy, who either knows 
not how to determine this affair, or if he has de- 
termined, knows not how to purſue his point with 
conſtancy and firmneſs, remains, in reſpect of phi- 


loſophy , what a 8 or ak. is in reſpect of | 


breeding and behaviour. Thus, according to our 
author, the taſte of beauty „and the reliſh of 
what is decent, juſt, and amiable, perfects the cha- 
racter of the gentleman „and the philoſopher. 
And the ſtudy of ſuch a taſte or reliſh will, as we 
ſuppoſe, be ever the great employment and concerts 
of him who covets as well to be wiſe and good, 
as agreeable and polite. 


Quid verum atque decent, curo, et rogo, et omnis in 
3 3. N 
hoc fl am * a | 


CLOSET v1 


Explanation of @ taſte continued. — Ridiculers of it. — 
Their wit and ſincerity. — Application of the taſte 
to affairs of government and politics. — Imaginary 

cbaracters in the ſtate. — Noung nobility and gentry.— 
Purſuit of beauty. — mana for * y. 


B V this time, 55 I muſt have proved myfelf 
ſufficiently engaged in the project and deſign of 
our ſelf-diſcourſing author, whoſe defence I have 


** Horat. lib, x. ep. 1. ver. 11. 
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undertaken. His pretention, as plainly appears in 
this third treatiſe , is to recommend Morals * on 
the ſame foot with what in a lower ſenſe is called 
manners; and to advance Philoſophy, as harfh a 
ſubject as it may appear, on the very foundation 
of what is called agreeable and polite. And it is in 
this method and management that, as his inter- 
preter, or paraphraſt , I have propoſed to imitate 
and accompany him, as far as my miſcellaneous 
character will permit. | 
Our joint endeavour , therefore, muſt appear 
this; to ſhew , © That nothing which is found 
“ charming or delightful in the polite world, no- 
_ © thing which is adopted as pleaſure, or entertain- 
ment, of whatever kind, can any way be ac- 
* counted for, ſupported , or eſtabliſhed, without 
© the pre-eſtabliſhment or ſuppoſition of a certain 
* taſte *.” Now, a taſte or judgment, it is ſup- 
poſed , can hardly come ready formed with us 
into the world. Whatever principles or materials 
of this kind we may poſſibly bring with us; what- 
ever good faculties, fenſes, or anticipating ſenſa- 
tions and imaginations, may be of Nature's growth, 
and ariſe properly, of themſelves, without our art, 
promotion, or aſſiſtance; the general idea which is 
formed of all this management , and the clear 
notion we attain of what is preferable and principal 
in all theſe ſubjects of choice and eſtimation, will 
not, as I imagine, by any perſon, be taken for 
innate. Uſe, practice, and culture, muſt precede 
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the enderftindite and wit of ſuch an advanced 
ſize and growth as this. A legitimate and juſt 
taſte can neither be begotten , made, conceived 

or produced , without the antecedent labor and 
A of criticiſm. 

For this reaſon we preſume not only to defend 
the cauſe of critics, but to declare open war 
againſt thoſe indolent ſupine authors, performers, 
readers , auditors , actors , or ſpectators ; who 
making their humor alone the rule of what is 
beautiful-and agreeable, and having no account to 
give of ſuch their humor or odd fancy, reject the 
criticiſing or examining art , by which alone they 
are able to diſcover the true beauty and worth of 
every object. 

According to that affected ridicule which theſe 
inſipid remarkers pretend to throw upon juſt critics, 
the enjoyment of all real arts or natural beauties 
would be entirely loſt : even in behaviour and 
manners we ſhould at this rate become in time 
as barbarous as in our pleafures and diverſions. I 
would preſume it, however, of theſe critic-haters, 
that they are not yet ſo uncivilized, or void of all 
ſocial ſenſe, as to maintain, J hat the moſt bar- 
© barous life , or brutiſh pleaſure, is as defirable 
Kas the wolt poliſhed or refined. ” 


For my own part, when I have heard ſometimes 


men of reputed ability join in with that effeminate 
plaintive tone of invective againſt critics, I have 
really thought they had it in their fancy to keep 
down the growing geniuſes of the youth, their 
rivals, by turning them aſide from that examination 
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as good judgment, depends. I have ſeen many a da 


c ple's diverſion and entertainment, that they 


arts, rejoice in their advantage over others, who 


ridiculous. At an auction of books or pictures, 


and ſearch on which all good performance, as wel 


time a well-bred man, who had himſelf a real good ſat 
taſte, give way, with a malicious complaiſance, {el 
to the humor of a company , where, in favor th 


chiefly of the tender ſex, this ſoft languiſhing con. fa 
tempt of critics , and their labors, has been the 


cc 
ſubject ſet afoot. © Wretched creatures! ſays al 
one, © impertinent things, theſe critics, as ye h 
call them! — as if one could not know what 1 
« was agreeable or pretty, without their help. — b 
& It is fine indeed, that one ſhould not be allowed n 
* to fancy for one's ſelf. — Now, ſhould a thou- « 


< ſand critics tell rye , that Mr A — 's new play 
< was not the wittieſt in the world, I would not 
'* mind them one bit. ” | 
'This our real man of wit hears patiently ; and 
adds, perhaps of his own , © That he thinks it, 
«© truly, ſomewhat hard, in what relates to peo- 


* ſhould be obliged to chuſe what pleaſed others, 
* and not themſelves.” Soon after this he goes 
himſelf to the play , finds one of his effeminate 
companions commending or admiring at a wrong 
place. He turns to the next perſon who fits by 
him, and aſks privately, * What he thinks of his 
* companion's reliſh?” _ 

Such is the malice of the world! They who by 
pains and induſtry have acquired a real taſte in 


have either none at all, or ſuch as renders them 
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you ſhall hear theſe gentlemen perſuading every 
bne To bid for what he fancies. ” But, at the 
ſame time, they would be ſoundly mortified them- 


ſelves, if, by ſuch as they eſteemed good judges, 


they ſhould be found to have purchaſed by a wrong 
fancy, or ill taſte. The ſame gentleman who 
commends his neighbour for ordering his garden or 
apartment, as his humor leads him, takes care 
his own ſhould be ordered as the beſt judgments 
would adviſe. - Being once a judge himſelf , or 
but tolerably knowing in theſe affairs, his aim is 
not To change the being of things, and bring 
„Truth and Nature to his humor; but, leaving 
© Nature: and Truth juſt as he found them, 
© to accommodate his humor and fancy to their 


© ſtandard. ” + Would he do this in a yet higher 


caſe; he anixhe in reality become as wiſe and 
great a man, as he is already a refined and poliſhed 
gentleman. By one of theſe taſtes he underſtands 
bow to lay out his garden, model his houſe, fancy 
his equipage, appoint his table: hy the other he 
learns of what value theſe amuſements are in life, 
and of what importance to a man's freedom , 
happineſs, and ſelf- enjoyment. For if he would 
try effectually to acquire the real ſcience or taſte 
of life, he would certainly diſcover, © That a right 


* mind, and generous affection, had more beauty 
« and charm than all Biber ſymmetries in the 


* world beſides: ” and, © that a grain of honeſty and 
& native worth was of more value than all the 
© adventitious ornaments, eſtates , or preferments ; 


„ for the ſake of which ſome of the better ſort 
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ce ſo oſten turn” knaves ; "forkiing their prin. 


< ciples, and quitting their honor and freedom, 


« for a mean, timorous , ſhifting ſtate of gaudy 
ce ſervitude.” _ 


A little better taſte, were it a very little, in 
the affair of life itſelf, would , if I miſtake not, mend 
the manners , and ſecure the happineſs of ſome 


of our noble countrymen, who come with high 
advantage and a worthy character into the public, 
But ere they have long engaged in it, their worth 


unhappily becomes venal. Equipages , titles, 


precedencies, ſtaffs, ribands, and other ſuch glit- 
tering ware, are taken in exchange for inward 


merit, honor, and a character. py got 
This they may account perhaps a ſhrewd bar- 
gain. But there will be found very untoward 
abatements in it , when the -matter comes to be 
experienced. They may have deſcended in reality 


from ever fo glorious anceſtors , patriots , and 
ſufferers for their nation's liberty and welfare: they 
may have made their entrance into the world upon 


this bottom of anticipated fame and honor : they 
may have been advanced on this. account to dig- 


nities , which they were thought to have deſerved. 
But when induced to change their honeſt meaſures, 


and ſacrifice their cauſe and friends to an imaginary 
private intereſt; they will ſoon find, by experi- 


ence, that they have loſt the reliſh arid taſte of 


life; and for inſipid wretched honors , of a deceit- 
ſul kind, have unhappily exchanged an amiable and 
ſweet honor, of a ſincere and laſting reliſh , and 


good ſavour. They may, after this, act farces, as 
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they think fit, and hear qualities and virtues af- 
ſigned to them under the titles of graces, excellen- 


cies, honors, and the reſt of this mock- praiſe and 
nimital appellation. They may even with ſetious 


looks be told of honor and worth, their principle, 
and their country: but they know better within 
themſelvey , and, have occaſion to find that, after 
all, the world too knows better; and that their 
ſew friends and admirers have either a very a 
wit, or a very proſound hypocriſy. 

It is not in one party alone that theſe purchaſes 
and ſales of honor are carried on. I can repreſent 


to myſelf a noted patriot , and reputed pillar of 


the religious part of our conſtitution, who having 
by many and long ſervices, and a ſteady conduct, 
gained the reputation of thorough zeal with his 


own party, and of ſincerity and honor with his 


very enemies, on a fudden , the time being come 


that the fulneſs of his hd was ſet before him, 


ſubmits complacently to the propoſed bargain, and 
ſells himſelf for what he is worth, in a vile deteſt 
able old-age , to which he has reſerved the infamy 
of betraying both his friends and country. 

I can imagine, on the other fide, one of a 
contrary party ; a noted friend to liberty in church 
and ſtate; an abhorrer of the laviſh dependency 
on courts, and of the narrow principles of bigots: 
ſuch a one , after many public ſervices of note, I 
can ſee wrought upon , by degrees, to ſeek court- 
preferment ; and this too under a patriot- character. 
But having perhaps tried this way with leſs ſucceſs, 
he is obliged to change his character, and become 


* 
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a royal flatterer a Courtier againſt his nature, 
ſubmitting himſelf, and ſuing, in ſo much the 
meaner degree , as kt inherent principles are well 
known at court, and to his new-adopted party, to 
whom he feigns himſelf a proſelyte. 

The greater the genius or character is of ſuch 
a perſon, the greater is his ſlavery , and heavier 
his load. Better had it been that he had never 
diſcovered ſuch a zeal for public good, or fignalized 
himſelf in that party which can with leaſt grace make 
ſacrifices of national intereſts to a crown , or to the 
private will , appetite , or pleaſure of a prince, 
For luppoſing ſuch a genius as this had been to ad 
' his part of courtſhip in ſome foreign and abſolute 


court; how much. leſs infamous would his part * 
have proved? how much leſs ſlaviſh, amidſt a ge 
people who were all ſlaves? Had he peradventure * 
been one of that forlorn begging troop of gentry _ 
extant in Denmark or Sweden, ſince the time that per 
thoſe nations loſt their liberties; had he lived out of of 
a free nation, and kappily-balaaced conſtitution, had * 
he been either conſcious of no talent in the affairs mn 
of government, or of no opportunity to exert any 5 
- ſuch, to the advantage of mankind : where had oy 
been the mighty ſhame, if perhaps he had employed pie 
ſome of his abilities in flattering like others, and 5 
paying the neceſſary homage required for ſafety's " 
ſake, and ſelf-preſervation, in abſolute and deſpotic ge 
governments? The taſte, perhaps „ in ſtrictneſs, 4 


might ſtill be wrong, even in this hard circum- 4 
ſtance : but how inexcuſable in a quite contrary 
one !. For let us ſuppoſe our courtier not only an 1 
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Engliſhman , but of the rank and ſtem of thoſe old 


the Engliſh patriots who were wont to curb the licen. 
« touſneſs of our court, arraign its flatterers, and % 
os purge away thoſe poiſons from the ear of princes ; 
et us ſuppoſe him of a competent fortune and mo- 
_ derate appetites , without any apparent luxury or 
er wwimment in his manners: what ſhall we, after 
er dis, bring in excuſe, or as an apology , for ſuch a | 
ed choice as his? How ſhall we explain this prepoſter- | 
ke BY cus reliſm, this odd preference of ſubtlety and in- 
be lreQnels, to true wiſdom , open honeſty , and 
* uprightneſs ? | 
act It is eaſier, I confeſs, to give account of this 
"= corruption, of taſte in ſome noble youth of a more 
* ſumptuous gay fancy; ſuppoſing him born truly 
, great, and of honorable deſcent; with a generous 
" free mind, as well as ample fortune. Even theſe 
g cxcumſtances themſelves may be the very cauſes 


perhaps of his being thus inſnared. The elegance 4 
of his fancy in outward things * , may have made | 
bim overlook the worth of inward character and 
proportion: and the love of grandeur and magnifi- 
cence, wrong turned, may have poſſeſſed his ima - 
zination over- ſtrongly with ſuch things as frontif- 
pieces, parterres , equipages, trim varlets in party- 
colored cloaths; and others in gentlemens ap- 
parel, — Magnanimous exhibitions of honor and 
generoſity! — © In town, a palace and ſuitable 
furniture! In the country the fame ; with the 
addition of ſuch edifices and gardens as were 


Vol. 1. p. 119, 120- 
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unknown to out anceſtors , and are unnatural 
© to ſuch a climate as Great Britain! 


Mean while the year runs on, but the year's 
l anſwers not its expenſe. « For which of 
& theſe articles can be retrenched ? which way 
© take up, after having thus ſet out? A princely 


fancy has begot all this; and a princely ſlavery, 


and court- dependence, muſt maintain it. 

The young gentleman is now led into a chace, 
in which he will have ſlender captute, though 
toil ſufficient. He 1s himſelf taken. Nor will he 
ſo eaſily get out of that labyrinth, to which he 
choſe to commit his ſteps , rather than to the 


more direct and plainer paths in which he trod 


before. 
Fare wel that generous proud fpirit , which was 


cc yont to ſpeak only what it approved, commend 


c only whom it thought worthy , and act only what 
ce it thought right! Favotites muſt be now ob- 
6 ſerved, little engines bf power attended on, and 


5 loathſomely careſſed: an honeſt man dreaded, 


* and every free tongue or pen abhorred as dan- 
* gerous and reproachful. ” For till our gentle- 
man is become wholly ptoſtitute and ſhameleſs; 
till he is brought to laugh at public virtue, and the 
very notion of common goad; till he has openly 
renounced all principles of honor and honeſty, he 
muſt in good policy avoid thoſe to whom he lies ſo 


much expoſed, and ſhun that commerce and fami- 


liarity which was once his chief delight. 
Such is the ſacrifice made to a wrong pride, and 


| ignorant ſelf-eſteem ; by one whoſe inward character 
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muſt neceſſarily, after this manner, become as 
mean and abject, as his a behaviour inſolent 
and intolerable. 

There are another ſort of ſuitors to power > 
and traffickers of inward worth and liberty for 


outward gain, whom one would be naturally drawn 
to compaſſionate. They are themſelves of a hu- 


mane , compaſſionate , and friendly nature, well- 
wiſhers to their country and mankind. They could, 
perhaps, even embrace poverty contentedly , 
rather than ſubmit to any thing diminutive either 
of their inward freedom or national liberty, But 
what they can bear in their own. perſons, they 
cannot bring themſelyes to bear in the perſons of 
' ſuch as are to come after them. Here the beſt and 
obleſt of affections are borne down by the exceſs 
of the next beſt , thoſe of tenderneſs for relations 
and near friends. 

Such captives as theſe would Aiſdain, however, 
to devote themſelves to any prince or e whole 
ends were wholly tyrannical, and irreconcileable 
with the true intereſt of their nation. In other 
caſes of a leſs degeneracy-, they may bow down 
perhaps in the temple of Rimmon , ſupport the 
weight of their ſupine lords, and prop the ſteps 
and ruining credit of their corrupt patrons. 


This is drudgery ſufficient for ſuch honeſt na- 


tures ; ſuch as by hard fate alone could have been 
made 'diſhooeſt. But as for pride or inſolence on 
the account of their outward advancement and 


ſeeming elevation; they are ſo far from any thing 
reſembling it, that one may often obſerve what i is 
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very contrary in theſe fairer characters of men. 
For though perhaps they were known ſomewhat 


rigid and ſevere before, you ſee them now grown 


in reality ſubmiſſive and obliging. Though in 
converſation formerly dogmatical and overbearing, 
on the points of ſtate and government ; they are 
now the patienteſt to hear, the leaſt forward to 
dictate , and the readieſt to embrace any entertain- 
ing ſubject of diſcourſe, rather than that of the 
public, and their own perſonal advancement. 
Nothing is ſo near virtue as this behaviour; and 
nothing ſo remote from it, nothing ſo ſure a token 


of the moſt profligate manners, as the contrary. 
In a free government, it is ſo much the intereſt of 


every one in place, who profits by the public, to 
demean himſelf with modeſty and ſubmiſſion; that 
to appear immediately the more inſolent and haugh- 
ty on ſuch an advancement, is the mark only cf a 
contemptible genius, and of a want of true under- 
ſtanding , even in the narrow ſenſe of intereſt and 
private good. 

Thus we ſee, after all, that it is not merely what 


We call principle, but a taſte, which governs men. 


They may think for certain, © This is right, or 
** that wrong: they may believe This a crime, 
* or that a fin; this puniſhable by man, or that 
«© by God: yet, if the ſavour of things lie croſs 
to honeſty ; if the fancy be florid, and the appe- 
tite high towards the ſubaltern beauties and lower 


order of worldly ſymmetries and proportions; the 
conduct will infallibly turn this latter way. 


Even conſcience, I fear, ſuch as is owing to re- 
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ligious diſcipline , will make but a flight figure, 
where this taſte is ſet amiſs, Among the vulgar 
perhaps it. may do wonders. A devil and a hell 
may prevail, where a jail and gallows' are thought 
inſafticient. But ſuch is the nature of the liberal, 
poliſhed, and refined part of mankind; ſo far are 
they from the mere ſimplicity of babes and ſuck- 
lings ; that, inſtead of applying the notion of a 
future reward or puniſhment to their immediate 
behaviour in ſociety, they are apt, much rather, 
through the whole courſe of their lives, to ſhow 
evidently, that they look on the pious narrations 
to be indeed no better than childrens tales, or Lind 
anuſement of the mere vulgar: 


Eſſe aliquos manes , et ſubterranea regna , 
* * * * 1 * G 
Nec pueri credunt , niſi qui nondum are lavantur. * 


Something therefore ſhould , methinks, be further 
thought of, in behalf of our generous youths, 
towards the correcting of their taſte, or reliſh in 
the concerns of life. For this at laſt i is what will 
influence. And in this reſpe& the youth alone 
are to be regarded. Some hopes there may be till 
conceived of theſe. The reſt are confirmed and 
hardened in their way. A middle-aged knave, how- 
ever devout or orthodox, is but a common wonder; 
an old one is no wonder at all: but a young one 
is ſtill, thank Heaven! ſomewhat extraordinary. 


* Juv. fat. 2. verſ. 149. 6 
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And I can never enough admire what was ſaid once 
by a worthy man, at the firſt appearance of one 
of theſe young able proſtitutes, That he even trem- 
© bled at the ſight, to find nature capable of being 

* turned ſoſoon; and that he boded greater calamity 


to his country from this ſingle example of young 


* villany, than from the practices and arts of all the 
* old knaves in being. 


| Let us therefore proceed in this view, addreſſing 


. ourſelves to the grown youth of our polite world, 


Let the appeal be to theſe whoſe reliſh is retriv- 
able, and whoſe taſte may yet be formed in mo- 
rals, as it ſeems to be already in extggor manners 
and behaviour, 

That there is really a ſtandard of this latter 
kind, will immediately, and on the firſt view, be 
acknowledged. The conteſt is only „Which is 

* right ? —— which the unaffected carriage, and 

* juſt demeanor? and which the affected and 


_ * falſe?” Scarce is there any one who pretends 


not to know and' to decide what is well-bred and 
handſome. There are few ſo affectedly clowniſh , 
as abſolutely to diſown good-breeding, and renounce 
the notion of a beauty in outward: manners and 
deportment. With ſuch as theſe, wherever they 
ſhould be found , I muſt confeſs, I could ſcarce be 
templed to beſtow the leaſt pains or labor, to- 
wards convincing them of a beauty in inward ſen- 
timents and principles. | 

"Whoever has any impreſſion of what we call 
gentility or politeneſs, is already ſo acquainted 
with the Decorum and Grace of things, that he 
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will readily confeſs a pleaſure and enjoyment in the 


very ſurvey and contemplation of this kind. Now, 


if in the way of polite pleaſure, the ſtudy and love 


of beauty be eſſential; the ſtudy and love of 
ſymmetry and order, on which beauty depends, 
muſt alſo be eſſential, in the ſame reſpect. 

It is impoſſible we can advance the leaſt in any 
reliſh or taſte of outward ſymmetry and order, 
without acknowledging that the proportionate and 
regular ſtate is the truly proſperous and natural 
in every ſubject. The ſame features which make 
deformity, create incommodiouſneſs and diſeaſe. 
And the fame ſhapes and proportions which make 


beauty, afford advantage, by adapting to acti- 


vity and uſe. Even in the imitative or deſigning 
arts, to which our author ſo often refers, the truth 
or beauty of every figure or ſtatue is meaſured 
from the perfection of nature, in her juſt adapting 
of every limb and proportion to the activity . 
ſtrength, dexterity, life, and vigor of the parti- 
cular ſpecies or animal deſigned. 

Thus beauty and truth * are plainly joined with 


the notion of utility and convenience, even in the 
apprehenſion of every ingenious artiſt, the ar- 
chitet*, the ſtatuary, or the painter, It is the 


Vol. x. p. 123, Gr. 

In Gratis operibm, e conſtieuit, o. 
Quad ergo ſupra cantherios et templa iu veritate debet efe collocatum, 
id in imaginibns, , infra conſtitutum fuerit , mendoſam babebit operis 


rationem, Etiamque Antiqui- non probaverunt , neque inſtituerunt , 


&c. Ita quod non poteſt in veritate gi, id now putavernnt in 


imaginibus faclum, poſſe certam rationem habere, Omnia enim certa 
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ſame in the phyſician's way. Natural health is the 
juſt proportion, truth, and regular courſe of things, 
in a conſtitution. It is the inward beauty of the 
body. And when the harmony and juſt meaſures 
of the rifing pulſes, the eirculating humors, and 
the moving airs or ſpirits are diſturbed or loſt, 
deformity enters, and with it calamity and ruin, 

Should not this, one would. imagine, be til] 
the ſame caſe, and hold equally as to the mind? 


1s there nothing there which tends to diſturbance 
and diſſolution? Is there no natural tener, tone, 
or order of the paſſions or affeQions ? no desuty 
or deformity in this moral kind? Or, allowing 
that there really is, muſt it not, sof conſequence, 


in the fame manner, imply bealch or ſicklineſs, 
proſperity or diſaſter? Will it not be found in 
this reſpect above all, « That what is beautiful is 


proprietite , et 4 veris Naturæ dedudtis mor ibus, traduxeruni is 
operum peryfectiones: et ea probaverunt quorum explicationcs in dil- 
putationibus rationem poſſunt babere Veritatis. Iteque ex eit originibus 
ſymmetrias et proportiones uniuſcujuſque generis conſtitutas veliquerunt, 
Vitruvius, lib. 4. cap. 2. whoſe commentator Pbilander may be 


"alſo read on this place. See above, vol. 1. p. 179. 289. Ce. 


292. 301. Ce. and below, Miſc. 5. chap. 1. parag. 38. 39. Cc. 
7 This is the Honeſtum , the Pulchrum, 1d «a», on which 

our author lays the ſtreſs of Virtue, and the merits of this cauſe; 

as well in his other treatiſes, as in this of Soliloquy here com- 


"mented, This beauty the Roman orator, in his rhetorieal way, 


and in the majeſty of ſtyle, could expreſs no otherwiſe than as 
&s myſtery. Honeſtum igitur id intelligimus, quod tale it , ut, detracla 
omni utilitate , fine ullis præmiis fruttibuſve , per ſeipſum peſſit jure 
laudari, Quod quale fit , non tam definitione qua ſum wuſus intelligi 
poteſt, ( quamquan ' oliquantum poteſt), quam communi 1 


Julicio, et optini cui que ſtudits, atque fuctir 5 Ju Permit ok 5 


* 
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4 harmonious and proportionable ; what is harmo- 
& nious and proportionable is true; and what is 


dam unam cauſam Fusiunt, quia decet , quia rectum, quia honeſtyw 


eft; eti nullum conſecuturum emolumentum wvident, Our author, 
on the other ſide, having little of the orator, and leſs of the 
conſtraint of formality belonging to ſome graver Cberacters, can be 
more familiar on this occaſion : and accordingly deſcending , without 
the leaſt ſcruple, into whatever ſtyle or humor, he refuſes to make 
tho leaſt difficulty or myſtery of this matter. He pretends, on this 
head, to claim the aſſent not only of orators, poets, and the higher 
virtugi, but even of the beaux themſelves, and ſuch as go no farther 
than the dancing-maſter to ſeek for grace and beauty. He pretends, 

we ſee, to fetch this natural idea from as familiar amuſements as 
dreſs, equipage, the tiring- room, or toy-shop. And thus, in his pro- 


per manner of Soliloquy, or ſelf-diſcourſe, we may imagine him 


running on; beginning perhaps with ſome particular theme , or fan- 
eied ſcale of Beauty, which, according to his philoſophy, he 
ſtrives to erect; by diſtinguishing, ſorting, and dividing into things 
animete, inanimate, and mixed as thus. 

In the Inanimate , beginning from thoſe regular figures and /y115- 


 wetyies with which children are delighted, and proceeding gradually 


to the proportions of architeffurs, and the other arts. — The 
ſame in reſpe& of ſounds and Music. From beautiful ſtones, rocks, 
minerals , to vegetables, woods, aggregate parts of the world, ſeas, 
rivers, mountains, vales. —— The globe. Celeſtial bodies, 


and their order. The higher architefure of nature. ——— Nature 


herſelf, confidered as inanimate and paſſive. 

In the Animate, from animals, and their ſeveral kinds, Sale. OY 
ſag1cities, to men. —— And from ſingle per/ons of men , their 
private characters, underſtandings , geniuſes , diſooſitions, manners, 
to public ſocieties , communities, or commonwealths —— From flocks , 
herds, and other natural aſſemblages or groups of living creatnres, to 
human intelligences and correſpondences, or whatever is higher in the 
kind. The correſpondence , union, and harmony of Nature herſelf, 
conſidered as animate and intelligent. 

In the Mixed, as in a fngle perſon, a body and a mind, the union 
and harmony of this kind, which conſtitutes the real perſon; and 
the friendship, love, or whatever other affection is formed Gt 
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& at once both beautiful and true, 1s, of conſe. 
* quence, agreeable and good? 


| ſuch an object. A houſehold, a city, or nation, with certain 
lands, buildings, and other appendices, or local ornaments, which 
jointly form that agreeable idea of, home, family, country — 

« And what of this? ſays an airy fpark, no friend to me- 
ditation or deep thought; © what means this catalogue or ſcale, 


* as you are pleaſed to call it? Only, Sir, to ſatisfy myſelf, 


_ that J am not alone, or fingle in a certain fancy I have of a 
* thing called Beauty; that I have almoſt the whole world for 
* my companions ; and that each of us admirers and earneſt pur. 
« ſuers of Beauty, ſuch as in a manner we all are, if peradven- 
« ture we take not a certain ſagacity along with us, we muſt 
« err widely, range extravagantly, and run ever upon a falſe 
© ſent, We may in the ſportſman's phraſe have many bares afoot, 
© but shall ſtick to no real game, nor be fortunate in any capture 

« which may content us. 

© See with what ardor and 8 the young man, neg- 
“ lecting his proper race and fellow - creatures, and forgetting 
« what is decent, handſome, or becoming in human affairs, purſues 
* theſe Species in thofe common objects of his affection, a horſe, 
i a bound, a bawk! — What doting on theſe beauties ! — What 
« admiration of the kind itſelf! And of the particular animal, 
© what care, and in a manner idolatry and conſecration 5 when 
the beaſt beloved is, as often happens, even ſet apart from uſe, 
<« and only kept to gaze on, and feed the enamoured fancy with 
© higheſt delight! — See! in another youth, not fo forgetful of 
human kind, but remembering it ſtill in a wrong way! a @acx&%; 
« of another ſort, a Chærea. Quam elegans formarum ſpeffator ! — 
See! as to other beauties, where there is no poſſeſfion, no en- 
« joymeat or reward, but barely ſeeing and admiring: as in the 
« virtuoſo - paſſion, the love of painting, and the deſigning arts 
* of every kind, ſo often obſerved. How fares it with our 


& princely genius, our grandee who aſſembles all theſe beauties, and, 


& within the bounds of his ſumptuous palace, incloſes all theſe 
* graes of a thouſand kinds? — What pains! ſtudy! ſcience! — 


/ 
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Where then. is this beauty or harmony to be 
found ? How 1s this ſymmetry to be diſcoyered 


« Behold the diſpoſition and order of theſe finer ſorts of apart- 
“ ments, gardens, villas /— The kind of harmony to the eye, 
© from the various shapes and colors agreeably mixed, and 
« ranged in lines, intereroſſing without confuſion, and fortu- 
« nately coincident.—A parterre, cypreſſes, groves, wilderneſſes. — 
* Statues here and there, of virtue, fortitude, temperance. Heroes 
« buſts, philoſophers heads, with ſuitable mottoes and inſcrip. 
« tions. — Solemn repreſentations of things deeply natural. 
Caves, grottoes, rocks. — Urns and obelisks in retired places, 
« and diſpoſed at proper diſtances and points of fight; with all 
* thoſe ſymmetries which filently expreſs a reigning order, peace, 
harmony, and beauty = But what is there anſwerable to this 
in the Minds of the poſſeſſors? — What peſſeſton or propriety 

is theirs? What conſtancy or nw of enjoyment? What 

6 peace, What barmony Within.“ 

Thus our Monologiſt, or ſuf - diſcourfng author, in his uſual 
ſtrain; when incited to the ſearch of Beauty and the Decorum , | 
by vulgar admiration, and the univerſal acknowledgment of the 
Species in outward things, and in the meaner and ſubordinate 
ſubjects. By this inferior ſpecies, it ſeems, our ſtri& inſpector diſ- 
dains to be allured : and refuſing to he captivated by any thing 
leſs than the ſuperior , original, and genuine kind, he walks at 
leiſure, without emotion, in deep philoſophical reſerve, through 
all theſe pompous ſcenes; paſſes unconcernedly by thoſe court - 
pageants, the illuſtrious and much - envied potentates of the place; 
overlooks the rich, the great, and even the Fair; feeling no other 
aſtonichment than what is accidentally raiſed in him, by the 
view of theſe impoſtures, and of this ſpecious ſuare. For here he | 
obſerves thoſe gentlemen chiefly to be caught and faſteſt held, 
Who are the higheſt ridiculers of ſuch reflections as his own, and 
Who, in the very height of this ridicule, prove themfelves the 
impotent contemners of « Species, which whether they will or 
no, they ardently purſuez ſome in a Face, and certain regular 
lines or features; others in a palace and apartments; others in en 
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and applied? Is it any other art than that of Phi. 
loſophy, or the ſtudy of inward numbers and 
proportions, which can exhibit this in life ? If no 
other, who then can poſſibly have a taſte of this 
kind, without being beholden to philoſophy? 
Who can admire the outward beauties, and not 
recur inſtantly to the inward, which are tho 
moſt real and eſſential, the moſt naturally affed. 
ing, and of the higheſt pleaſure, as well as pro. 
fit and advantage ? 

In ſo ſhort a compaſs does that learning and 
knowledge lie, on which manners and life de. 
pend. It is we ourſelves create and form our 
taſte, If we reſolve to have it juſt, it is in our 
power. We may eſteem and value, approve and 
diſapprove, as we wovld wiſh. For who would 
not rejoice to be always equal and conſonant to 


equipage and dreſs. = © O Effeminacy! Effeminacy! who would 
e {magine this could be the vice of ſuch as appear no inconſiderable 
© men! — But perſon is a ſubje& of flattery which reaches beyond 
© the bloom of youth. The experienced ſenator, and aged ge- 
* neral, can, in our days, diſpenſe with a toilet, and take 
& his outward form into a very extraordinary adjuſtment and regu- 
e lation, —All embellirbments are affected, beſides the true. And 
thus, led by example, whilſt we run in ſearch of elegency 

© and neatneſi, purſuing Beauty, and adding, as we imagine, 
more luſtre and value to our own per/on, we grow, in our 
« real character and truer Self, deformed and monſtrous, ſervile 
© and ahject; ſtooping to the loweſt terms of courtship; and 
ſacrificing all internal proportion, all intrinſic and real Beauty 
© and Worth, for the ſake of things which carry ſcarce a shadow 

© of the kind. Supra, vol. 2. p. 307. Oe. and vol, 1. p. 120. 
et . 
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bimſelf, and have conſtantly that opinidn of things 
which is natural and proportionable? But wh6 
dares ſearch Opinion to the bottom, or call in 
queſtion his early and prepoſſeſſing taſte? Who 
is fo juſt to himſelf, as to recal his fancy from 
the power of faſbion and education to that of 
Reaſon ? Could we, however, be thus courageous, 
we ſhould ſoon ſettle in ourſelves ſuch an opinion 
of good, as would ſecure to us an invariable, 
agreeable, and juſt taſte in life and manners. 

Thus have I endeavoured to tread in my au- 
thor's ſteps, and prepare the reader for the ſerious 
and downright philoſophy , which even in this 
laſt-commented treatiſe * our author keeps gil as a 
myſtery, and dares not formally proſeſs. His pre- 
tence has been to adviſe authors, and poliſh ſtyles; 
but his aim has been to correct manners, and 
regulate lives. He has affected ſoliloquy, as pre- 
tending only to cenſure himſelf; but be has taken 
occaſion to bring others into his company, and 
make bold with perſonages and characters of no 
inferior rank. He has given ſcope enough to rail- 
lery and humor, and has intrenched very largely 
on the province of us miſcellanarian writers. 
But the reader is now about to ſee him in a new 
aſpect*, A formal and profeſſed philoſopher, 
© a ſyſtem-writer, a dogmatiſt, and expounder, ® 
* Habes confitentem reum. 


* Viz. treatiſe 3. Advice to an author, vol. 1. 
* Viz. in treatiſe 4. the Inquiry, Cc. vol. 2. 
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— 


according as my genius and preſent diſpoſition 
will permit, I intend ſtill to accompany him at a 
diſtance, keep him in ſight, and convoy him, the 
beſt I am able, through the dangerous ſeas he is 
about to paſs, r 


So to his philoſophy I commit him: though, 


Cha 
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connection and union of the ſubject-treatiſes. —— 
Philoſophy in form. Metaphyſics. . ' Ego. 
ity. Identity. Moral footing. Proof 
and diſcipline of the fancies, —— Settlement of opi- 
nion. Anatomy of the mind. — 4 | fable. 


Wi have already, in the beginning of our 
preceding miſcellany, taken notice of our author's 
plan, and the connection and dependency of his 
joint tracts“, comprehended in two preceding 
volumes. We are now, in our commentator- 
capacity, arrived at length to his ſecond volume, 
to which the three pieces of his firſt appear pre- 
paratory. That they were really ſo deſigned, the 
advertiſe ment to the firſt edition of his ſoliloquy 
is a ſufficient proof. He took occaſion there, in 
a line or two, under the name of his printer, or, 


as he otherwiſe calls him, his amanuenſis, to pre- 


pare us for a more elahorate and methodical piece 
which was to follow. We have this ſyſtem now 


before us. Nor need we wonder, ſuch as it is, 


that it came ſo hardly into the world, and that 


Above, p. 112. Again below, Miſe. 5. chap. 2.'parag. 16. F 
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our author has been * of it with ſo much 
difficulty, and aſter ſo long a time. His amanuen« 
ſis and he were not, it ſeems, heretofore upon 
| ſuch good terms of correſpondence; otherwiſe ſuch 
an unſhapen fetus , or falſe birth, as that of which 
our author in his title-page * complains, had not 
formerly appeared abroad. Nor had it ever riſen 
again in its more decent form, but for the acci- 
dental publication of our author's firſt letter *, 
which, by a neceſſary train of conſequences, 
occaſioned the revival of this abortive, piece, and 
gave uſherance to its companions. 

It will appear therefore in this joint edition of 
our author's five treatiſes, that the three former 
_ are. preparatory to the fourth, on which we are 
now entered; and the fifth, with which he con- 
cludes, a kind of apology for this revived treatiſe 
concerning virtue and religion. 

As for his Apology, particularly in what re- 
lates to revealed religion, and a world to come, 
J commit the reader to the diſputant divines and 
gentlemen, whom our author has introduced in 
that concluding piece of dialogue - writing, or rhap- 
ſodical philoſophy. Mean while, we have here no 
other patt left us, than to enter into the dry phi- 
loſophy , and rigid manner of our author ; with- 


out any excurſions into various literature; without 


help from the comic or tragic Muſe, or from the 
flowers of poetry or rhetoric. 


Via. to the Inquiry, treatiſe 4. vol. 2. 
Vu. letter of enthuſiaſm, vol. 1. 
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h Such is our preſent pattern, and ſtrict moral | 178 
„ talk; which our more humorous reader foreknow- 15 
n ing, may immediately, if he pleaſes, turn over; 
h ſkipping , as Is uſual in many grave works, co | 

n chapter or two, as he proceeds. We ſhall, 10 
t make amends, endeavour” afterwards, in our fol 3 | | 


1 lowing Miſcellany, to entertain him again with 

. more chearful fare, and afford him a deſſert, to | lf 

rectify his palate, and leave his mouth at laſt in” [| 1 

good reliſh. - | 11 

To the patient and ve reader, thereſore, 
who, in order to moralize, can afford to retire in- 

f to his cloſet, as to ſome religious or devout exer- 

, cile, we preſume thus to offer a few reflections, 


in the ſupport of our author's profound Inquiry. 15 
c And accordingly we are to imagine our author | 
| ſpeaking, as follows. 
How little regard ſoever may he ſhown to that 
moral ſpeculation or Inquiry which we call the 
ſtudy of ourſelves , it muſt, in ſtrictneſs, be yield- 
ed, that all knowledge whatſoever depends upon 
this previous one; © And that we can in reality be 
* aſſured of nothing, till we are firſt aſſured of 
© what we are ourſelves.” For by this alone we 
can know what certainty and aſſurance 1s. 
That there is ſomething undoubtedly which thinks, 
our very doubt itſelf, and ſcrupulous thought, 
evinces. But in what ſubject that thought reſides, | 
and how that ſubject is continued one and the ſame, | 
lo as to anſwer conſtantly to the ſuppoſed train of : | '* 
thoughts or reflections. which ſeem to run ſo har. | 9 
| 1 
| 


# * 
—— —— — ——— — — 
—— IRC ———_ c—__. = 
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moniouſly through a long courſe of life, with the 
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Tame relation Rin to one fingle and ſelf.ſame per. 
| fon; this is not a matter ſo eaſily or · haſtily decid. 
ed, by thoſe who are nice ſelſ. examiners, or 
| ſearchers after truth and certainty. 
It will not, in this reſpect, be ſufficient for us 
to uſe the ſeeming logic of a famous modern * , and 
' fay, We think; therefore we are.” Which is a 
_ notably invented ſaying , after the model of that 
like philoſophical propoſition ; That what is, is. 
—— Miraculouſly argued! If J am, I am. 
Nothing more certain! For the ego, or I, 1 
_ eſtabliſhed in the firſt part of the propoſition, the 
ergo, no doubt, muſt hold in good in the latter. 
But the queſtion is, What conſtitutes the we or I?” 
and, Whether the I of this inſtant, be the lame 
"2M with that of any inſtant preceding, or to. come.” 
For we have nothing but memory to warrant us; 
"and memory may be falſe. We may believe we 
have thought and reflected thus or thus; but we 
may be miſtaken. We may be conſcious of that 
as truth, which perhaps was no more than dream: 
and we may be conſcious of that as a paſt dream, 
which perhaps was never before ſo * as dream- 
ed of, | 
This is what metaphyſicians mean, hen they 
ſay, © That identity can be proved only by con- 
& ſciouſneſs; but that conſciouſneſs, withal , may 
* De” 8s: well falſe as real, in reſpe& of whae 15 
< paſt.” So that the ſame ſucceſſional we or ! 
muſt remain” ſtill, on this account, undecided. 


To 
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To the * of this n I confeſs I muſt 
ſo far ſubmit, as to declare, that, for my own 
part, I take my being upon truſt. Let others phi- 
loſophize as they are able: I ſhall admire their 
ſtrength hen, upon this topic, they have refuted 


what able metaphyſicians object, and e ig | 


plead in their own behalf. 
Mean while, there is — da 
or ſuſpenſion of action, on account of theſe won- 
derfully refined ſpeculations. Argument and debate 
go on ſtill. Conduct is ſettled. Rules and meaſures 
are given out, and received. Nor do we ſcruple 


to act as reſolutely upon the mere ſuppoſition 
that we are, as if we had effectually proved it 


a thouſand times, to the ſull ſatisfaction of our 
metaphyſical or Pyrrhonean antagoniſt. 

This to me appears ſufficient ground _ moral 
iſt. Nor do I aſk more, when 1 undertake to 
prove tlie reality of virtue and morals. 

If it be certain that I am; it is certain and 35 
monſtrable who and what 1 ought to be, even 
on my own account, and for the ſake of my;own 
private happineſs and ſucceſs. | For thus: 1 take n 
liberty to proceec. 


The affections of which 1 am ene are 1 
ther grief or joy, deſire or averſion. For whatever, 


mere ſenſation I may experience, if it amounts to 


neither of theſe, it is en e and: ho: __P | 


affects me. 
That which exuſes 3 joy nod ſatisfaQion whin pre- 


ſent, cauſes grief and diſturbance when abſent: 
and that which cauſes grief and diſturbance 1 
| M 
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preſent, does, when abſent, by the ſame neceſſity, 
. occaſion joy and latisſaction. 

Thus love, which implies deſire, with hope of 
good, muſt afford occaſion to grief and diſturbance, 
when it acquires not what it earneſtly ſeeks. And 
Hatred, which implies averſion , and fear of ill, 


3 muſt, in the ſame manner, occaſion grief and ca- 


lamity, when that which it earneſtly ſhunned , or 
would have eſcaped, remains Drew „or is alto» 
gether unavoidable. © . 
That which being Wü can never leave the 
mind at reſt, but muſt of neceſſity cauſe Averſion, 
is its III. But that which can be ſuſtained with- 
— any neceſſary abhorrence, or averſion, is not 
its ill; but remains e in its own nature; 


the ill Ede in the: affection only, which wants 


redreſs. 

In Hei manner, that which being abſent, 
can never leave the mind at reſt, or without diſ- 
turbance and regret, is, of necellity, its good. 
But that which can be abſent , without any preſent 
or future diſturbance to the wind, is not its good, 
but remains indifferent in its own nature. From 
- whence it muſt follow, that the affection towards 
it, as ſuppoſed good, is an ill affection, and crea- 
tive only of diſturbance and diſeaſe. So that the 
affections of love and hatred, liking and diſlike, 
on Which che happineſs or proſperity of the per- 
ſon ſo much depends, being influenced and go- 


verned by opinion ; the higheſt good or happineſs. 


muſt depend on right opinion, and the ** 
miſery be derived from wrong. | 


8 | 
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To explain this, I conſider, for inſtance, the fancy 
or imagination I have of death, according as [I 
find this ſubject naturally paſſing in my mind. To 
this fancy perhaps I find united an opinion or ap- 
prehenſion of evil and calamity. Now, the more 
my apptehenſion of this evil increaſes, the great- 
er, I find, my diſturbance proves , not ooly at the 
approach of the ſuppoſed. evil, but at the very 
diſtant thought of it. Beſides that the thought itſelf, 
will of neceſſity ſo much the oftener recur, as the 
averſion or fear is violent and increaſing. 

From this ſuppoſed evil I muſt, however, fly 
with ſo' much the more earneſtneſs, as the opinion 
of the evil increaſes. Now, if the increaſe of the 
averſion can be no cauſe of the decreaſs or dimi- 
nution of the evil itſelf, but rather the contrary ; 
then the increaſe of the averſion muſt neceſſarily 
prove the increaſe of diſippointment and diſturb- 
ance. And ſo, on the other hand , the diminution 
or decreaſe of the averſion, if this may any way 
be effected, muſt, of neceſſity, prove the diminu- 
tion of inward diſturbance , and the better eſtab- 
liſhment of inward quiet and ſatisfaction. | 
Again, I conſider with myſelf, that I have the 
imagination of ſomething beautiful, great, and 


* * Of the neceſſary being and preyalency of ſome ſuch Imagi- 
nation or Senſe, natural and common to all men, irreſiſtible, of 
original growth in the mind, the guide of our affections, and the 
ground of our admiration, contempt; shame, bonor, diſdain, and other 
natural and unavoidable mn fee vol. 1. p. 119, 120. 289, 
290. Ce, vol. 2. P. 22, 23. 25. 327. 348, 349. 3563 and r 
p. 24, Ce. and ISI. Ec. in the — 
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becoming 1 in things, This imagination I alot 
perhaps to ſuch ſubjects as plate, jewels, apart- 
ments, coronets, patents of honor, titles, or 
precedencies. I muſt therefore naturally ſeek theſe, 
not as mere conveniencies, means, or helps in life, 


ſor as ſuch my paſſion could not be ſo exceſſive 


towards them, but as excellent in themſelves, 
neceſſarily attractive of my admiration, and direct- 
ly and immediately cauſing my happineſs, and gi- 
ving me ſatisfaction. Now, if the paſſion raiſed 
on this opinion, call it avarice, pride, vanity, or 
ambition, be indeed incapable of any real ſatis- 
faction, even under the moſt ſucceſsful . courſe of 
fortune; and then too, attended with perpetual 
fears of diſappointment and loſs; how can the 
mind be other than miſerable, when poſſeſſed by 
it? But if, inſtead of forming thus the opinion of 
good; if, inſtead of placing worth or excellence 


in theſe outward ſubjects, we place it, where it is 


trueſt; in the affections or ſentiments, in the go- 
verning, part, and inward character; We have 
then the ſull enjoyment of it within our power: 
the imagination or opinion remains ſteady and irre- 
verſible: and the love, deſire, and appetite is an- 
{wered , without apprebenſion of loſs or diſap- 
pointment. 
Here therefore ariſes work and employment for 
us within; + To regulate fancy , and rectify opi- 
< nion*, on which all depends. For if our loves, 


* "Ori ai 7 bordada % avry ins 5 WT 25 re Side 
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deſires, . hatreds, and averſions , are left to them- 


ſelves, we are neceſſarily expoſed to endleſs vexa- - 


tion and calamity: but if theſe are found capa- 
ble of amendment, or in any meaſure flexible or 
variable by opinion; we ought, methinks, to 


make trial at leaſt, how far we might by this 


means acquire felicity and content. ' 

Accordingly , if we find it evident, on one band, 
that, by indulging any wrong appetite, as either 
debauch, malice, or revenge, the opinion of the 
falſe 200d increaſes; and the appetite, which is a 
real ill, grows ſo much the ſtronger ; we may be 
as fully aſſured, on the other hand, that, by reſtrain- 
ing this affection, and nouriſhing a contrary ſort in 
_ oppoſition to it, we cannot fail to diminiſh what 
is ill, and increaſe what is N our happineſs 
and good. | 

On this account, a man may reaſonably con- 
clude , © That it becomes him, by working upon 
* his own mind, to withdraw the fancy or opinion 
ce of good or ill from that to which juſtly, and 
by neceſſity, it is not joined; and apply it, with 
« the ſtrongeſt reſolution , to that with which it 

4“ naturally agrees. For if the fancy or opinion 
of good be joined to what is not durable, nor in 
my power eyes to acquire or to retain ; the more 


Oey iow 1 1 Afr oevy 18 bdahes, rod ros xn. ol; 5 
Tponinlecx T6 LD ro rer oth olaf a. Orav 8 78 76h = 
, Jour. uy 9 1 N aue hau 8 uy rei x ür » 5 rey Towuy 
oxd]fj rig, dx a Thxvau 4 ws apt} ouyxtollos , d T9 TVs 
10 & iu ad , Abl gaat xg NWA. Ape. 648. . See 
Vol. 1. p. 160. c. 284. Ce. 279. Cc. ; and vol. 2. p 362. 
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ſuch an opinion prevails, the more I muſt be ſub. 
ject to diſappointment and diſtreſs. But if there 
be that to which, whenever I apply the opinion 
or fancy of good, I find the fancy more conſiſtent, 

and the good more durable, ſolid, and within my 
power and command; then the more ſuch an opi- 
nion prevails in me, the more ſatisfaction and hap- 
pineſs I muſt experience. 

Now, if I join the opinion of good to the 
poſſeſſions of the Mind; if it be in the affections 
themſelves that 1 place my higheſt joy, and in 
thoſe objects, whatever they are, of inward worth 
and beauty, ſuch as honeſty, faith, integrity, 
friendſhip, honor; it is evident I can never poſli- 
bly, in this reſpect , . rejoice amiſs, or indulge 
myſelf too far in the enjoyment. The greater 
my indulgence is, the leſs 1 have reaſon to fear 
either reverſe or diſappointment. | 

This, I know, is far contrary in another regimen 
of life. The tutorage of Fancy and Pleaſure, and 
the eaſy philoſophy of taking that for good which 
pleaſes me, or which 1 fancy merely“, will, in 
time, give me uneaſineſs ſufficient. It is plain, 
from what has been debated, that the leſs fanciful 
I am in what relates to my content and happineſs, 
the more powerful and abſolute I myſt be in 
ſelf - - enjoyment, and the poſſeſſion of my good. 
And finte it is fancy merely which gives the 
force of good, or power of paſſing, as ſuch, to 
things of chance and outward dependency ; it is 


7 Vol. 1. p. 268. vol. 2. p. 187. 
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evident, that the more I take from fancy in this 


reſpect, the more I confer upon myſelf. As I am 


leſs led or betrayed by fancy to an eſteem of 
what depends on others, I am the more fixed in 
the eſteem of what depends. on myſelf alone, 
And if I have once gained the taſte of Liberty *, 


I ſhall eaſily underſtand the force of this reaſon- 


ing, and know both my true Self and Intereſt. | 
The method therefore required in this my 
inward economy, is, to make thoſe fancies them- 
ſelves the objects of my averſion which juſtly 
deſerve it, by being the cauſe of a wrong eſtima- 
tion and meaſure of good and ill, and conſequently 
the cauſe of my unhappineſs and diſturbance. . 


Accordingly, as the learned maſters in this 


ſcience adviſe, we are to begin rather by the 
averſe”, than by the prone and forward diſpoſi- 


Vol. fo p. 358. and below, Miſc. 7 | chap. 3. parag.· 15. 
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Tag necs Apps SS. . A. 8. This ſubdued moderated ad- 
mirution or zeal in the higheſt ſubjects of virtue and divinity, the 
philofopher calls riuuſſer I abi mu e deze: the contrary 
diſpoſition, 2d aoyor 3 womove Bib. y xt®- x5 The reaſon why 
this over- forward ardor and purſuit of high ſubjects runs naturally 
into enthuſiaſm and. diſorder, is she wn in what ſucceeds the firſt 
of the paſſages here tited, viz. Tav & ic ub, eren opryeedues 


v de, gov & Mere oc wrlfe5s., And hence the repeated injunc- 
tion, "Amcoxu Tori Tal anmucw eetfews, Wo i x "euroym; ogerxbns* 
i N *eunoywe's TH xn Tf iy oxeule wyaniev ev de- Bib. yo - 


xt. xy, To this Horace, in one of his lateſt epiſtles of the deeply 


Philoſophical kind, alludes, 


M 4 


"+ 
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tion. We are to ak rather by the weaning real 
than the engaging paſſions; ſince if we give way fan 
| chiefly to inclination, by loving, applauding, tio 
and admiring what is great and good, we may lea 
poſſibly, it ſeems, in ſome high objects of that pu 
kind, be ſo amuſed and ecſtaſied as to loſe 
ourſelves, and miſs our proper mark, for want C 
of a ſteady and ſettled aim. But being more ſure th 
and infallible in what relates to our ill, we ſhould fo 
5 begin, they tell us, by applying our averſion on te 
that ſide, and raiſing our indignation againſt thoſe _— 
meanneſſes of opinion and ſentiment which are the it 


cauſes of our ſubjection and perplexity. | 
Thus the Covetous Fancy, if conſidered as the 
cauſe of miſery, and conſequent]y e as a 


Tnſani ſapiens nomen Ferat, equus ini qui, | 
Ultra quan ſatis eſt virtutem fi petat ipſam., Epiſt. 6. w. I, 
And in the beginning of the epiſtle, 
Nil admirari prope res eft una, Numict , 
| Solaque que poſſet facere et ſervare beatum. bid. 
© For though theſe firſt lines as many other of Horace's on the ſub- 
5 ject of philoſophy have the air of the Epicurean diſcipline and Lucre- 
tian ſtyle; yet, by the whole taken together, it appears evidently 
on what ſyſtem of ancient philoſophy: this epiſtle was formed. 
Nor was this prohibition of the wondering. ot admiring habit, in 
early ſtudents, peculiar to one kind of philoſophy alone. It was 
common ® many; however, the reaſon and account of it might 
differ in one ſect from the other. The Fytbagoreans ſufficiently 
checked their tyro's, by filencing them ſo long on their firſt 
courtship to philoſophy, And though admiration, in the Peripatetic 
- ſenſe, as above mentioned, may be juſtly called the inclining 
principle or firſt motive to Philoſophy; yet this miſtreſs, when 
once eſpouſed, teaches us to admire, after a different manner 
from what we did before. See above, p. 31. and vol. 1. p. 30 
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real ill, muſt of neceſſity abate: and the ambitious 
fancy, if oppoſed in the ſame manner, with reſolu- 
tion, by better thought, muſt reſign itſelf, and 
leave the mind free and diſincumbered in the 
purſuit of its better objects. : 


Nor is the caſe different in the paſſion  X 


Cowardice, or Fear of Death. For if we leave 
this paſſion to itſelf, or to certain tutors to manage 
for us, it may lead us to the moſt anxious and 


tormenting ſtate of life. But if it be oppoſed by 


ſounder opinion, and a juſt eſtimation of things, 
it muſt diminiſh of courſe: and the natural reſult 
of ſuch a practice muſt be , the reſcue of the 
mind from numberleſs fears, and miſeries of other 
kinds. 

Thus at laſt a Mind, by knowing itſelf, and its 
own proper powers and virtues, becomes free and 
independent. It ſees its hindrances and obſtructions, 
and finds they are wholly from itſelf, and from 
opinions wrong concerved. The more it conquers 
in this reſpect , be it in the leaſt particular, the 
more it is its own maſter, feels its own natural 
Liberty, and congratulates with itſelf on its own 
advancement and proſperity. 

Whether ſome who are called philoſophers have 
ſo applied their meditations, as to underſtand any 
thing of this language, I know not. But well I 


am aſſured, that many an honeſt and free-hearted 


fellow, among the vulgar rank of people, has 
naturally ſome kind of feeling or apprehenſion of 
this ſelf-enjoyment ; when refuſing to act for luere 
or outward profit, the thing which from his ſoul 
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he abhors, and thinks below him; he goes on; 
with. harder labor, but more content, in his 
direct plain path. He is ſecure within; free of 
what the world calls policy, or deſign ; and ſings, 
according to the old ballad, 


My mind to me a 3 is, &c. 
Which in Latin we may tranſlate, 


— — E mea 
Virtute me FRE s probamgue . 
Payee Jine dote quæro 


But I forget, it ſeems, that I am now bing 
in the perſon of our grave Inquirer. I conſi- 
der I have no right to vary from the patzern he 
has Tet; and that whilſt I accompany him in this 
particular treatiſe, I ought not to make the leaſt 
eſcape out of the high road of demonſtration, into 
the diverting paths of poetry or humor. 

As grave, however, as Morals are preſumed i in 
their own nature, I look upon it as an eſſential 
matter in their very. to take now and then the 
natural air of pleaſantry. The firſt Morals which 
were ever delivered in the world, were in parables, 
tales, or fables. And the latter and moſt conſum- 
mate diſtributers of morals, in the very politeſt 
times, were great tale · tellers, and retainers to 
honeſt Eſop. 

Alfter all the regular demonſtrations and deduc- 


91 


* Horat.' od. 29. lib. 3. 


* 
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tions of our grave author, I dare ſay it would be 
a high relief and ſatisfaction to his reader, to hear 
an apologue, or fable, well told, and with ſuch 
bumor as to need no ſententious moral at the end, 
to make the application. 


As an experiment in this caſe, let us at this 


inſtant imagine our grave inquirer taking pains 
to ſhow, us, at full length, the unnatural and 
unhappy excurſions, rovings, or expeditions of 
our ungoverned Fancies and Opinions over a 
world of riches, honors, and other ebbing and 
flowing goods. He performs this, we will ſuppoſe, 
with great ſagacity, to the full meaſure arid ſcope 
of our attention. Mean while, as full or fſatiated 
as we might find ourſelves of ſerious and ſolid 
demonſtration, it is odds but we might find 
vacancy ſtill ſufficient to receive inſtruction by 
another method. And I dare anſwer for ſucceſs, . 
ſhould a merrier moraliſt of the Eſopean ſchool 


preſent himſelf; and, hearing of this chace de- 


{cribed by our philoſopher, beg leave to repreſent 
it to the life, by a homely cur or two of his 
maſter's ordinary breed. | 
Two of this race, he wk tell us, having 
© been daintily bred, and in high thoughts ol 
* what they. called pleaſure and good living, 
< travelled once in queſt of game and rarities , 
© till they came by accident to the ſea · ſide. They 


© ſaw there, at a diſtance from the ſhore, ſome 


floating pieces of wreck, which they took a 
8 " fancy to believe ſome wonderful rich dainty, 


* richer than ambergreeſe, or the richeſt product 
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* of the ocean. They could prove it, by their 
: © appetite and longing, to be no leſs than quinteſ. 
c ſence of the main, ambroſial ſubſtance , the 


© repaſt of marie deities, ſurpaſſing all which 


< earth afforded. — By theſe rhetorical arguments, 
after long reaſoning with one another in this 


4 florid vein, they proceeded from one extraya- 


© © gance of fancy to another, till they came at 
& laſt to this iſſue. , Being unaccuſtomed to ſwim. 
4 ming, they would not, it ſeems, in prudence, 


© E venture ſo far out of their depth as was neceſ. 


« fary to reach their imagined prize: but being 


* ſtout drinkers, they thought with themſelves , 
* < they might compals to drink all which lay in 
© © their. way, even the Sea itſelf; and that by 


© © this method they might ſhortly bring their 


cc goods ſafe to dry land. To work therefore they 


Went, and drank till they were both burſt. ” 


* lies my own part, I am fully ſatisfied that there 
are more ſea · drinkers than one or two to be 
found among the principal perſonages of mankind; 


and that if theſe dogs of ours were ſilly curs, 
many who paſs for wiſe in our own race are 


little wiſer, and may properly enough be ſaid to 


have the ſea to drink. 


It is pretty evident, that they who live in the 


higheſt ſphere of human affairs have a very uncer- 


tain view. of the thing called bappineſs. or good. 
It lies, out at ſea, . far diſtant, in the offing; where 


4 


4” 
* 
* 


thoſe gentlemen ken it but very imperfectly: and 
the means they employ in order to come up with 


it, are very wide of the matter, and far ſhort of 
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their propoſed end. — © Firft, a general acquaint- 
« ance. —- Viſits, levees. — Attendance upon the 
«great and little. — Popularity. — A place in 
* parliament. — Then another gt court. — Then 
© intrigue , corruption, proſtitiſtion. — Then a 
« higher place. — Then a title. — Then a re- 
* move. — A new Miniſter! — Factions at 
«* court. — Shipwreck of miniſtries. — The new: 
* the old. — Engage with one: piece up with 
© the other. — Bargains ; loſſes; after - games; 
© retrievals. ” — Is not this the ſea to drink? ? 


4 i divitie prudentem reddere. poſſent, \ | 
Si cupidum timidumque minus te ! n evan, 3 
Viveret in territ te fi quis avarior uno 


But leſt I ſhould be tempted to fall into a manner : 
I have been obliged to diſclaim in this part of 


my miſcellaneous performance; I ſhall here ſet a 
period to this diſcourſe, and renew my attempt 
of ſerious reflection and grave thought, by taking 
up my clew in a freſh chapter. 


n Horat. epiſt. 2. lib. 2. A 
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| \ 
Paſſage from terra incognita to the viſible world, — 
Miſftreſship of Nature. — Animal confederacy , degrees, 
* ſubordination. — Maſter - animal man. — Privilege of 
bis birth, — Serious countenance of the author. 


| 
As heavenly as it went with' us in the deep wh 
philoſophical part of our preceding chapter, and W. 
as neceſſarily engaged as we ſtill are to proſecute kir 
the ſame ſerious Inquiry, and ſearch into thoſe ex 
dark ſources ; it is hoped, that our remaining Wa 
philoſophy may flow in a more eaſy vein, and be 
the ſecond running be found ſomewhat clearer de 


than the firſt. However it be, we may, at leaſt, 
congratulate with ourſelves for having thus briefly 

' Paſſed over that metaphyſical part, to which we 
have paid ſufficient deference. Nor ſhall we ſcruple 

5 do declare our opinion, That it is, in a manner, 
* neceſſary for one who would uſefully philoſo- 

« phize, to have a knowledge in this part of 

« philoſophy, ſufficient to ſatisfy him that there 

« is no knowledge or wiſdom to be learned from 

* it. For of this truth nothing beſides experience 

and ſtudy will be able fully to convince him. 

When we are even paſt theſe empty regions 

and ſhadows of philoſophy, it will ſtill perbaps 

appear an uncomfortable kind of travelling through 
thoſe other inviſible ideal worlds; ſuch as the 
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ſtudy of morals, we ſee; engages us to viſit. 
Men muſt acquire a very peculiar and firong 
habit of turning their eye inwards , in order to 
explore the interior regions and receſſes of the 
Mind, the hollow caverns of deep thought , the 
private ſeats of fancy, and the waſtes and wilder- 


neſſes, as well as the more fruitful and cultivated 


tracts of this obſcure climate. 

But what can one do? or how difpenle with 
theſe darker diſquiſitions and moon-light voyages, 
when we have to deal with a fort of moon-blind 
Wits, who, though very acute and able in their 
kind, may be ſaid to renounce day-light, and 
extinguiſh, in a manner, the bright, viſible, out- 


ward world, by allowing us to know nothing 


beſide what we can prove, by ſtrict and "Anas 
demonſtration ? 
It is therefore to ſatisſy ſuch 4 0 inquirers as 


theſe, that we have been neceſſitated to proceed 


by the inward way; and that in our preceding 
chapter we have built only on ſuch foundations 
as are taken from our very perceptions, fancies, 
appearances, affections, and opinions themſelves , 


without regard to any thing of an exterior World, 
and even on the ſuppoſition that chere is no ſuch 


world in being. 

Such has been our late dry taſk. No wonder if 
it carries, indeed, a meagre and raw appearance. 
It may be looked on, in philoſophy, as worſe 
than a mere Egyptian impoſition. For to make 


brick without ſtraw. or ſtubble, is perhaps an 


eaſier labor , than to ** Morals without a 
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world, and eſtabliſh a conduct of life without 
the ſuppoſition of any thing living or extant 
beſides our immediate fancy, and World of! imagi- 
nation. 


But having Finiſhed this myſterious work, we 


come now to open day, and ſun · ſhine: and, as * 

a poet perhaps might expreſs himſelf, we are now * 

ready to quit. | 2 
#: >; | 

The dubious Jabyrinths, and P yrehonean cells 7 

Of a Cimmerian darkneſs. — it 

& 

We are, . to truſt our eyes, and f. 

take for real the whale | creation, and the fair r 

forms which lie before us. We are to believe the t 


anatomy of our own body, and, in proportionable 
order, the ſhapes, forms, habits, and conſtitutions 
of other animal - races. Without demurring on the 
profound modern hypotheſis of animal inſenſi 
bility, we are to believe firmly and reſolutely, 
< that other creatures have their ſenſe and feeling, 

1 © their mere paſſions and affections, as well as 
© qurſelyes.” And in this manner, we proceed 
accordingly, on our author's ſcheme, * to Inquire 

* what is truly natural to each creature; and 

„ whether that which is natural to each, and is 

| its perfection, be not withal its happineſs, or 

| * g ood. 75 a 
To deny there .is any thing properly natural, 
after the conceſſions already made, would be 
undoubtedly very prepoſterous and abſurd. Nature 
and the outward world being owned exiſtent, 
| the 
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the reſt muſt of neceſlity follow. The anatomy of 


bodies, the order. of the ſpheres, the proper 
mechaniſms of a thouſand kinds, and the infinite 


ends and ſuitable means eſtabliſhed i in the general 


conſtitution and order of things; all this being 
once admitted, and allowed to paſs as cerigin *. | 


coqueſtigpable „it is as vain afterwards to except 
againſt the phraſe of natural and unnatural, — 
queſtion the propriety of this ſpeech applied to 


the particular forms and beings in the world, as 


it would be to _ againſt the common appella- 
decay in plants, health or 
ſickneſs in bodies, ſobriety or diſtraction in minds, 


proſperity or degeneracy” in any variable Part 4E 


the known creation. 


We may, perhaps, for baer ſake, or aſter 


the known way of diſputant hoſtility , in the 
ſupport, of any odd hypotheſis , pretend to deny 
this natural and unnatural in things. It is evident, 
however, that though our humor or taſte, be, 

by ſuck affectation, ever ſo much depraved; we 
cannot reſiſt our natural anticipation in behalf of 


Nature ; according to whoſe ſuppoſed ſtandard 


* See what is ſaid aboye on the ward /enſu communis , in that 
ſecond treatiſe, vol. 1. p. 4 Ce and p. 93. 119, Ce. and in 


the ſame vol. p. 289. Ce and 301, 302. Ce. and in vol. 3. p. 254. 


340, 341. Se. concerning the natural ideas, and the preconceptions 
or preſentations of this kind; the e, of which a learned 


critic and maſter in all philoſophy, modern and ancient, takes 


notice, in his lately- published volume of Socratic dialogues ; 
where he adds this reflection, with reſpe& to ſome philoſophical 


notions much in yogue amongſt us, of late, here in England; Obk | 
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we perpetually approve and diſapprove, and to 


Lena in all natural . K all moral actions, 


ter * pn Socraticam, quam n doctrinam 


magno uſui eſſe poſſe , , probe expendatur , » dirimende inter viros 


doctos controver/ie, unte paucos annos in Britannia preſertim, exorte, 


de ideis innatis, quas dicere poſſis Yubure iwlas. Quamwvis enim 


-nulle font, f accurate loquamur, notiones a nature animis noſtris 
- Suſixe ; nttamen nemo negarit ita eſſe facultates animorum noſtrorum 


natura adfectas, ut, quam primum ratione uti incipimus, verum « 


falſo, malum @ bono aliguo modo diſtinguere incipiamus. Species 


veritatis nobis ſemper placet ; diſplicet contra mendacii: imo et Ho- 
neſtum Inhoneſto preferimus ; ob ſemina nobis indita , que tum de- 
mum in lutem prodeunt, cum ratiocinari poſſumus, eoque uberiores 
Frudhus proferunt, quo melius ratiocinamur, accuratioreque inſtitutione 
adjtvamur. Esch. dial. cum Silvis philol. Jo. Cler ann. 1711. 
p. 176. They ſeem indeed tg be but weak philoſophers, though 


able /opbiſts, and artful confounders words and notions, who 


would refute Nature and Common Senſe, But Nature will be 
able ſtill to shift for herſelf, and get the better of thoſe ſchemes, 


. Which need no othet rl rs _— ann of Horace 
Luzie verſe: 


Dente lupus, borne Mara peri Unde, nift Intus 
; An Aſs as an Englich author ſays never butts with his ears; 
though a creature born to an armed forehead, exerciſes his butting 
faculty lang ere his borns are come to him. And perhaps if the 
philoſopher would accordingly examine himſelf, and conſider his 
natural paſſions, he would find there were ſuch belonged to him 


as Nature had premeditated in his behalf, and for which che had 
furnished him with ideas long before any particular practice or 


experience of his own. Nor would he need be ſcandalized wih 


the compariſon of a goat, or boar, or other of Horace's preme- 
ditating animals, who have more natural wit, it ſeems, than our 


'phileſopherz if we may judge of him by his own hypotheſis, 
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. whatever. we contemplate, whatever we have 
in debate, we ine vitabiy appeal, and pay our 


conſtant homage, Wich the moſt apparent zeal 


and paſſion. 
It is here, above all other places, * we © m 


| ay with A es ; 


Naturam a 3 F tamen . err 


Tbe airy gentlemen, who have never had it in 
_ their thoughts to ſtudy Nature in their own ſpe- 
cies ; but being taken with other. loves, have ap- 


plied their parts and genius to the ſame ſtudy in a 
horſe, a dog, a Same: cock, a hawk, or any other 
animal of that degree *, know very well, that to 
each ſpecies there belongs a ſeveral humor, temper, 
and turn of inward diſpoſition, as real and peculiar 
as the figure and outward ſhape which is with ſo 
much curiofity beheld. and admired. If there be 
any thing ever ſo little amiſs or wrong in the 
inward frame, the humor or temper of tae creature, 


which denies the ame flu Seaſe ui natural ies to bis 


own kind. 


24'S Ora N bædo : a 
Cui frons turgida cornibus 
Priming venerem et N * od. 13. lib. 3. 
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it is readily called vicious; and when more than 


ordinarily wrong, unnatural. The humors of the 


creatures, in order to their redreſs, are attentively 
obſerved; ſometimes indulged and flattered; at 
other times controlled and checked with proper 
ſeverities. In ſhort, their affections, paſſions, ap. 
petites, and antipathies are as duly regarded as thoſe 
in human kind; under the ſtricteſt diſcipline of 
education. Such is the ſenſe of inward proportion 
and regularity of affections, even in our noble 


youths themſelves; who in this reſpect are often 


known expert and able maſters of education, though 
not ſo ſuſceptible of diſcipline and culture i in their 
own' caſe, after thoſe early indulgences to which 


their greatneſs has entitled them, 


As little favorable, however, as theſe ſporty 
gentlemen are preſumed to ſhow themſelves towards 


the care or culture. of their own ſpecies; as remote 


as their contemplations are thought to lie from 


nature and philoſophy ;' they confirm plainly and 


eſtabliſh our philoſophical foundation of the natural 
ranks, orders, interior and exterior proportions of 


the ſeveral diſtin ſpecies and forms of animal 


beings. Alk one of theſe gentlemen, unawares, 
when ſolicitouſly careful and buſied in the great 
concerns of his ſtable or kennel, © whether his 
hound or greyhound-bitch who eats her puppies. 
is as natural as the other who nurſes them?” 
aud he will think. you frantic, Ak him again, 
„ whether he thinks the unnatural creature who | 
« 2d thus, or the natural one who does otherwiſe, 
eis beſt in its kind, and enjoys itſelf the moſt?” 


1 
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and he will be inclined to think ſtill as ſtrangely 
of you. Or if perbaps he eſteems you worthy of 
better information, he will tell you, © That his 
« beſt-bred creatures ,'and of the trueſt race, are 
ever the nobleſt and moſt generous in their na- 
* tures; that it is this 'chiefly which makes the 
difference between the horſe of good blood, a 
© the errant jade of a baſe breed; between the 
* game-cock, and the dunghill- craven; between 
([the true hawk, and the mere kite or buzzard; 
* and between the right maſtiff, hound, or ſpaniel, 
“and the very mungrel.” He might, withal, tell 
you perhaps with a maſterly air in this brute- 
ſcience, & That the timorous, poor-fpirited, lazy, 
* and gluttonous of his dogs, were thoſe whom ge 
either ſuſpected to be of a ſpurious race, or who - 
had been, by ſome accident, ſpoiled in their 
* nurſing and management ; for that this was not 
natural to them: That in every kind, they 
* were ſtill the miſerableſt creatures who were thus 
* ſpoiled; and that having each of them their pro- 
* per chace or buſineſs, if they lay reſty and out 
* of their game, chambered and idle, they were 
* the ſame as if taken out of their element: That 
* the ſaddeſt curs'in the world, were thoſe who 
took the kitchen- chimney and dripping · pan for 
their delight; and that the only happy dog, 
were one to be a dog one's ſelf, was he, who, 
in his proper ſport and exerciſe , his natural 
© purſuit and game, endured all hardſhips, and had 
* ſo much delight in exerciſe and in the field, as 
* to forget home and his reward. EG 'S 
8 ; " 83 
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Thus the Warursl habits and affections of the 


inferior creatures are known, and their unnatural 
and degenerate part diſeovered- Depravity and 
_ corruption is acknowledged. as real in their affec- 
tions, as when any thing is miſhapen, wrong, or 
monſtrous in their outward make. And notwith- 
4 ſtanding much of this inward depravity is diſcover- 
able in the creatures tamed by man, and, ſor his 
ſervice or pteaſure merely, turned from their natural 
courſe into a contrary life and habit; notwithſtand- 
ing that, by this means, the creatures who natu- 
rally herd with one another, loſe their aſſociating 
humor, and they who naturally pair and are con- 
ſtant to each other, loſe their kind of conjugal 
alliance and affection; yet when releaſed from hu- 
man ſervitude, and returned again'to their natural 
wilds, and rural liberty, they inſtantly reſume their 
natural and regular habits, ſuch as are conducing to 
the increaſe and proſperity of their own ſpecies. 
Well it is perhaps for mankind, that though 
there are ſo many animals who naturally herd for 
company's ſake, and mutual affection, there are ſo 
few who, for conveniency, and by neceſſity , are 
obliged to a ſtrict union, and kind of confederate 
Kate. The creatures who, according to the cco- 
nomy of their kind, are obliged to make themſelves 
habitations of defence againſt the ſeaſons and other 
incidents; they who, in ſome parts of the year, 
are deprived of all ſubſiſtence ;+ and are therefore 
neceſſitated to accumulate in another, and to pro- 
vide withal for the ſafety of their collected ſtores, 
are by their nature indeed. as ſtrictly joined, and 


* 
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with as proper affections towards their public and 

1 community, as the looſer kind, of a more eaſy 

"= ſubſiſtence and ſupport, are united is what relates 

merely to their offspring, and the propagation of - 

their ſpecies. Of theſe thoroughly - aſſociating and 

'T confederate animals, there are none I have ever 

heard of, who, in bulk or ſtrength, exceed the 

beaver. T he major part of theſe political animals, 

al and creatures of a joint ſtock, are as inconfiderable 

1. as the race of ants or bees. But had nature aſſigned 

ſuch an economy as this to ſo puiſſant an animal, 

for inſtance, as the elephant, and made bim, 

withal, as prolific as thoſe ſmaller creatures com- 

on monly are; it might have gone hard perhaps with 
mankind: and a fingle animal, who, by his proper 

might and proweſs, has often decided the fate of 

A the greateſt battles which have been fought by 

human race, ſhould he have grown up into a 


2 ſociety, with a genius for architecture and mecha- 
& nics, proportionable to what we obſerve in thoſe i 
£1 ſmaller creatures; we ſhould, with all our invented 4 
machines, have found it hard. to diſpute with him j 
TY the dominion of the continent. 'F 
te Were we in a difintereſted view, or with ſome- | 
21 what leſs ſelfiſhneſs than ordinary, to conſider the iq 
es &conomies, parts, intereſts, conditions, and terms 5 
er of life, which Nature has diſtributed and aſſigned 9 
r, to the — ſpecies of creatures round us, we 1 
re ſhould not be apt to think ourſelves ſo hardly j 
& dealt with. But whether our lot in this reſpect 1 
8, be juſt or equal, is not the queſtion with us at iy 
" os preſent. It is enough that we "» There is 
* 4 
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< * certainly an aſſignment and diſtribution : that each 
* economy. or part ſo diſtributed, is in itſelf uni- 
form, fixed, and invariable: and that if any thing 
in the creature be accidentally,impaired , if any 
thing in the inward form, the diſpoſition, temper, 
or affections, be contrary or unſuitable to the 
| « diſtin&ceconomy or part, the creature is wretch- 
„ ed and unnatural.” 4 
The ſocial and natural affections, which our au- 
thor conſiders as eſſential to the health, wholeneſs, 
or integrity of the particular creature, are ſuch as 
contribute to the welfare and proſperity of that 
whole or ſpecies, to which he is by nature joined. 
All the affections of this kind our author compre- 
hends in that ſingle name of natural. But as the 
deſign or end of nature in each animal ſyſtem, is 
exhibited chiefly in the ſupport and propagation of 
the particular ſpecies; it happens, of conſequence, 


kindneſs between the parent and the offspring, are 

known more particularly by the name of natural 

5 affection *. However, ſince it is evident that all 
defect or depravity of affection, which counter- 

works or oppoſes the original conſtitution and 

economy of the creature, is unnatural; it follows, 

That in creatures, who; by their particular œco- 

4 vomy, are fitted to the ſtricteſt ſociety and rule 

* of common good, the moſt unnatural of all 

oo affections are thoſe which ſeparate from this 


9 "Poo which we have no er 
_— 


* 


that thoſe affections of earlieſt alliance and mutual 


5 
f 
* 
| 
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community; and the moſt truly natural, gener- 
© ous, and noble, are thoſe which tend towards 
* public ſervice , and the intereſt of the ſociety 
at large. 

This is the main problem which our author, in 
more philoſophical terms, demonſtrates, in this 
treatiſe, That for a creature whoſe natural end 
is ſociety, to operate as is by Nature appointed 
* him, towards the good of ſuch his ſociety or 
* whole, is in reality to purſue his own natural 
and proper good; and, That to operate con- 
* trarywiſe, or by ſuch affections as ſever from 
that common good, or public intereſt, is in re- 
* ality, to work towards his own natural and pro- 
« per ill.“ Now, if man, as has been proved, 
be juſtly ranked in the number of thoſe creatures 
whoſe economy is according to a joint ſtock and 
public weal; if it be underſtood, withal, that the 


only ſtate of his affections which anſwer rightly to 
wis public weal, is the regular, orderly, or virtuous 


ſtate ; it neceſſarily follows, © That Virtue is his 
* natural good, and Vice his miſery and ill.” 
As for that further conſideration , * Whether 
Nature has orderly and juſtly diſtributed the 
" ſeveral œconomies or parts; and whether the 
defects, failures, or calamities of particular ſyſ- 
a tems are to the advantage of all in general, and 
contribute to the perfection of the one common 
and univerſal ſyſtem; we muſt refer to our 
author's profounder ſpeculations in this his Inquiry, 


' Viz the Inquiry concerning Virtue , vol. 2. 
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and in his following philoſophic Dialogue. But if 
what he advances in this reſpect be real, or at leaſt 
the moſt probable by far of any ſcheme or repre. 
ſentation which can be made of the univerſal na. 
ture and cauſe of things; it will follow, © That 
© ſince man has been ſo conſtituted, by means of 


his rational part, as to be conſcious of this his 


< more immediate relation to the univerſal ſyſtem, 
* and principle of order and intelligence; he is not 
* only by nature ſociable, within the limits of his 
* own ſpecies or kind; but in a yet more gener- 
* ous and extenſive manner. He is not only born 


< to virtue, friendſhip , honeſty, and faith; but 


1 religion, piety, adoration, and a generous 
« ſurrender of his mind to whatever happens from 
* that ſupreme cauſe, or order 'of things, which 
« he acknowledges entirely juſt and perfect. 
Theſe are our author's formal and grave ſen- 
timents; which if they were not truly his, and 
fincerely eſpouſed by him, as the real reſult of his 


beſt judgment and underſtanding. he would be 
* guilty of a more than common degree of impoſture. 


For, according to his own rule *, an affected gra- 
vity., and feigned ſeriouſneſs, carried on through 


any ſubject, in ſuch a manner as to leave no inſight 


into the fiction or intended raillery, is, in truth, 
no raillery or wit at all; but a groſs, immoral, 


and illiberal way of abuſe, foreign to the character 
of a good writer, a gentleman, or man of worth. 


© Vol. 2. p. 58. Oe. 
7 Vol. 1. p. 51. 
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But ſince we have thus acquitted ourſelves of 
that ſerious part, of which our reader was before- 
hand well apprized, let him now expect us again in 
our original miſcellaneous manner and capacity. 
It is here, as has been explained to him, that 
raillery and humor are permitted; and flights, 
ſallies, and excurſions of every kind, are found 
agreeable and requiſite. Without this, there might 
be leſs ſafety found perhaps in thinking. Every 
light reflection might run us up to the dangerous 
ſtate of meditation. And in reality, profound think- 
ing is many times the cauſe of ſhallow thought. 
To prevent this contemplative habit and character, 
of which we ſee ſo little good effect in the world, 
we have reaſon perhaps to be fond of the diverting 
manner in writing and diſcourſe, eſpecially if che 
ſubject be of a ſolemn kind. There is more need, 
in this caſe, to interrupt the long ſpun thread of 
reaſoning, and bring into the mind, by many dif- 
ferent glances and broken views, what, cannot ſo 
eaſily be introduced by one ſteady — or conti- 
nued ſtretch of ſight. 
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| Ceremonial adjuſted between aut har and reader. 
Affectation of precedency in the former. Various 
claim to inſpiration, -——— Bards; prophets ; Sibylline 
Scripture. . <—>— Written oracles; in verſe and 


proſe. Common intereſt of ancient letters and 
Chriſtianity, State of wit, elegance, aud cor- 
rect neſi. Poetic truth, ——— Preparation for 


criticiſm on our 2. in bis concluding treatiſe. 


Or all the artificial relations ſormed between 
mankind , the moſt capricious and variable is that 
of author and reader, Our author , for his part, 
has declared his opinion of this , where be gives 
his advice to modern authors. And though he 
ſuppoſes that every author in form, is, in reſpeR 
of the particular matter he explains, ſuperior in 


underſtanding to his reader; yet be allows not 


that any author ſhould aſſume the upper-hand , or 
pretend to withdraw himſelf from that neceſſary 
ſubjection to foreign judgment and criticiſm, which 
muſt determine the place of honor on the read- 
er's ſide. 


/ 


* Viz. treatiſe 3. vol. 1. 


b. f. 
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It is evident that an author's art and labor are 
for his reader's ſake alone. It is to his reader he 
makes his application, if not openly and avowedly , 


yet at leaſt with implicit courtſhip. Poets indeed, 


and eſpecially thoſe of a modern kind, have a 


peculiar manner of treating this affair wich a high 
hand. They pretend to ſet themſelves above man- 


r Their pens are ſacred ; their ſtyle and 

« utterance divine. They write often, as in a 
language foreign to — kind; and would diſ- 
dain to be reminded of thoſe poor elements of 
ſpeech, their alphabet and grammar. 


But here inferior mortals preſume often to in- 


tercept their flight, and remind them of their fal- 
lible and human part. Had thoſe firſt poets who 


began this pretence to inſpiration, been taught a 


manner of communicating their rapturous thoughts 
and high. ideas by ſome other medium than that of 
ſtyle and language; the caſe might have ſtood 
otherwiſe. But the inſpiring divinity or muſe 
having, in the explanation of herſelf, ſubmitted her 
wit and ſenſe to the mechanic rules of human arbi- 
trary compoſition ; ſhe muſt, in conſequence, and 
by neceſſity, ſubmit herſelf to human arbitration, 
and the judgment of the literate world. And thus 
the reader is ſtill ar and keeps the. up» 
per- hand. | 

It is indeed no wall abſurdity . to aſſert a work 
or treatiſe, written in human language, to be above 


human criticiſm or cenſure. For if the art of wri- 


ting be from the grammatical rules of human in- 
vention and determination ; if even thele rules are 
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ae! on caſual practice and various 1 ; there 


can be no ſcripture but what muſt, of necellity, be 
ſubject to the reader's narrow ſcrutiny and ſtrict 
judgment; unleſs a language and grammar, different 


from any of human ſtructure, were delivered down 


from heaven, and miraculouſiy accommodated to 
human. ſervice and capacity. | 

It is no otherwiſe in the grammatical art of 
characters, and painted ſpeech , than in the art of 
painting itſelf. I have ſeen, in certain Chriſtian 


Churches , an ancient piece or two, affirmed, on 
the ſolemn faith of prieſtly tradition, To have 


been angelically and divinely ent, by a 
Had the 
piece happened to be of a hand like Raphael's, I 
could have found nothing certain to oppoſe to this 
tradition. But having obſerved the whole ſtyle and 


wanner of the pretended heavenly workmanſhip to 


be ſo indifferent as to vary in many particulars 


from the truth of art, I preſumed within myſelf 


to beg pardon of the tradition „and aſſert confi- 


dently, That if the pencil had been heaven: guided, 


it could never have been ſo lame in its per- 
K. formance ;: it being a mere contradiction to all 


divine and moral truth, that a celeſtial hand, ſub- 


mitting itſelf to the e of a human art, 
ſhould ſin againſt the art itſelf, and exprels falſe- 


hood and error, inſtead of juſtneſs and proportion. 
It may be alledged perhaps, That there are , 


© however, certain authors in the world, who 


« though, of themſelves, they neither boldly claim 


& the privilege. of divine inſpiration, nor carry 
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jndeed the leaſt reſemblance of perfection in their 
a « ſtyle or compoſition; yet they ſubdue the reader, 

„gain the aſcendant over his thought and 

« judgment , and force from him a certain implicit 
« veneration and eſteem. To this I can only 
anſwer, * That if there be neither ſpell nor en- 
& chantment in the caſe, this can plainly be no 
« other than mere enthuſiaſm; except, per- 
haps, where the ſupreme powers have given their 
ſanction to any religious record, or pious writ : 
and in this caſe, indeed, it becomes immoral and 
profane in any one to deny abſolutely , or diſpute 
the ſacred authority of the leaſt. line or ſyllable 
contained in it. But ſhould the record, inſtead: of 
being ſingle, ſhort and uniform , appear to be 
multifarious., voluminous , and of the moſt difficult 
interpretation; it would be ſome what hard, if not 
wholly impracticable in the. magiſtrate, to ſuffer 
this record to be univerſally current, and at the 
ſame time prevent its being variouſly-apprebended 
and deſcanted on „by the ſeveral differing geniuſes 
and contrary judgments of mankind. 

lt is remarkable, that, in the politeſt of all na- 
tions, the writings looked upon as moſt ſacred 
were thoſe of their great poets; whoſe works 
indeed were truly divine, in reſpect of art, and 
the perfection of their frame and compoſition. But 
there was yet more divinity aſcribed to them *, 
than what is comprehended in this latter ſenſe. 
The notions of vulgar religion were built on their 


a * N 5 137. in the notes. ' 
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miraculous narrations. The wiſer and better fort 
themſelves paid a regard to them in this reſpec; 


though they interpreted them. indeed more allego- 


rically. Even the philoſophers who criticiſed them 
with moſt ſeverity , were not their leaſt admirers; 
when they aſcribed to them that divine inſpiration ', 
or ſublime enthuſiaſm, of which. our author ha 
largely treated elſewhere *. 

It would, indeed, ill become any „ peetender to 
divine writing, ta publiſh his work under a cha. 
racter of divinity, if after all his endeavours, he 


came ſhort of a conſummate and juſt performance. 


In this reſpe&t the Cumean Sibyl was not ſo indif- 
creet or frantic, as ſhe might appear, perhaps, by 
writing her prophetic warnings and pretended inſpi- 
rations upon joint leaves: which, immediately after 


their elaborate ſuperſcription, were torn in — 


and ſcattered by the wind. 


Inſauam vatem aſpiciet; que rupe ſub ima 
Fata canit, foliiſque notar et nomina mandat. 
Quæcunque in foliis deſcripſit carmina virgo, 


5 Digerit in numerum , atque antro ſecluſa. relinquit. 
Ila manent immota locis, _ nequte ab ordine cedunt. 


| Verum eadem , verſo tenuir cum cardine ventus 
Impulit, et teneras turbavit janua frondes : 
Nunquam deinde cavo volitantia prendere ſaxo , 
Nec revocare fitus , aut jungere carmina curat. 

Inconſulti abeunt , ſedemque odere Oye” . 


Vol. 2. p. 44 48. M. 
* Viz. letter of enthuſiaſm, vol. 1 5 and above, Miſc. 2. chap. 1, . 
b Virg. En. lib. 3. | 


It 


/ 


hd imp ente * — At divinity of ſuch 


writings" hilſt they could be peruſed only in 


fragments. Had the ſiſter · prieſteſs of Delphos, 
who delivered herſelf in. audible plain metre, been 
found at any time to have tranſgreſſed the rule of 


verſe, it would have been difficult in thoſe days to 


father the lame poetry upon Apollo himſelf. But 
where the invention of the leaves prevented the 


reading of a ſingle line entire; whatever interpre- 
tations might have been made of this fragile and 


volatile ſcripture, no imperfection could be charged 
on the original text itſelf, 
What thoſe volumes * may have been, which 


the diſdainfül Sibyl or propheteſs committed to the 


flames; or what the remainder was, which the 
Roman -poince received and conſecrated ; I will not 


pretend to judge : though it has been admitted for 


truth by the ancient Chriſtian fathers , that theſe 


writings were ſo far ſacred and divine , as to have 


propheſied of the birth of our religious founder, 
and bore teſtimony to that holy writ which has 


preſerved his memory, and is juſtly held, in the 
higheſt degree, ſacred among Chriſtians. 


I ͤ! be policy however, of old Rome was ſuch, as 
not abſolutely to reſt the authority of their religion 


* Libri tres in ſacrariion conditi, G iy dini appelati. Ad cox quaſ 


ad oraculum quindecemviri adeunt, cum Dii -immortales publice 


conſulendi ſunt. Aul. Gell. lib. 1. cap. 19. et Plin. , lib. 13. cap. 


13. But of this firſt Sihylline ſcripture , and of ather canoniſed 


books and adilitional ſacred writ among the Romans, ſee what 
Dionyſous Halicarnaſſeas cites from Purro's Roman Theologics in his 
hiſtory, lib. 4. cap. 62. | f | 
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on any compoſition of literature. The Sibylline 
volumes were kept ſafely locked, and inſpected 
only by ſuch as were ordained, or deputed for that 
purpoſe. ' And in this policy the new Rome has 
followed their example, in ſcrupling to annex the 
ſupreme authority and ſacred character of infallibi- 
lity to ſcripture itſelf, and in refuſing to ſubmit 

that ſcripture to public judgment, or to any eye 
or ear but what they qualify for the inſpection of 
ſuch ſacred myſteries. 

The Mahometan clergy ſeem to have a different 
policy. They boldly reſt the foundation of their 
religion on a book ; ſuch a one as, according to 
their pretenſion, is not only perfect, but inimita- 
ble. Were a real man of letters, and a juſt critic, 
permitted to examine this ſcripture by the known 
rules of art , he would ſoon perhaps. refute this 
| plea. But ſo barbarous is the accompanying policy 
and temper of theſe Eaſtern religioniſts , that 
they diſcourage , and in effect extinguiſh all true 
learning, ſcience, and the politer arts, in company 
with the ancient authors and languages, which 
they ſet aſide; and by this infallible method leave 
their ſacred writ the ſole ſtandard of literate 
performance. For being compared to nothing 
beſides itſelf, or what is of an inferior kind, it 
muſt undoubtedly be thought incomparable. 

It will be yielded , ſurely, to the honor of the 


Chriſtian world, that their faith, eſpecially that of 


the Proteſtant churches , ſtands on a mote generous 
foundation. They not only allow compariſon of 
authors, but are content to derive their proofs of 


* 
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the validity of their ſacred record and revelation, 
even from thoſe authors called profane; as being 


well apprized , according to the maxim of our 


divine maſter *, © That in what we bear witneſs 
* only to ourſelves, our witneſs cannot be eſtab- 
„ liſhed as a truth. So that there being at pre- 


ſent no immeditate teſtimony of miracle or ſign in 


behalf of holy writ; and there being in its own 
particular compoſition or ſtyle nothing miraculous 
or ſelf- convincing 3 if the collateral teſtimony of 


other ancient records, hiſtorians, and foreign au- 


thors, were deſtroyed, or wholly loſt, there would 
be leſs argument or plea remaining againſt that 
natural ſuſpicion of thoſe who are called ſceptical, 
* That the holy records themſelves were no other 

than the pure invention or artificial compilement 
* of an intereſted party, in behalf of the richeſt 
corporation and moſt profitable monopoly which 
& could be erected in the world. 

Thus, in reality, the intereſt of our pious clergy 
is neceſſarily joined with that of ancient letters, 
and polite learning. By this they perpetually 
refute the crafty arguments of thoſe objectors. 
When they abandon this, they reſign their cauſe. 
When they ſtrike at it, they ſtrike even at the root 


and foundation of our holy faith, and weaken that 


pillar on wich the whole fabric of our religion 


depends. 
It belongs to mere enthuſiaſts and frnntics to 


phat the r al a reiterated tranſlated text , 


7 John. v. 31. 
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derived to them through ſo many channels , and 
ſubjected to ſo many variations, of which they are 
wholly ignorant. Yet would they perſuade us, it 
ſeems , that from hence alone they can recogniſe 
the divine Spirit, and receive it in themſelves, un. 
ſubje& , as they imagine, to any rule, and ſaperior 
to what they themſelves often call the dead letter, 
and unprofitable ſcience. — This, any one may 
ſee, is building caſtles in the air, and demoliſhing 
them again at pleaſure ; as the exerciſe of wy 
aerial fancy, or heated imagination. 

But the judicious divines of the eſtabliſhed 


Chriſtian churches have ſufficiently condemned this 


manner. They are far from reſting their religion 
on the common aſpect, or obvious form: of their 
vulgar Bible, as it preſents itſelf in the printed 
copy, or modern verſion. Neither do they, in 
the original itſelf , repreſent it to us as a very mal. 
terpiece of writing, or as abſolutely perfect in the 
purity and juſtneſs, either of ſtyle or compoſition. 


They allow the holy authors to have written ac- 


cording to their beſt faculties, and the ſtrength of 
their natural genius: A ſhepherd like a ſhepherd, 
© and a prince like a prince: A man of reading, 
and advanced in letters, like a proficient in the 
* kind; and a man of meaner capacity and - read- 

ing, like one of the ordinary fort, in his own 


* common idiom and imperfect manner of nar- 
* ration.” 
It 1s the ſubſtance only of the . and the 
principal facts confirming the authority of the re- 
velation, which our divines think themſelyes con - 
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cerned to prove, according to the beſt evidence of 
which the matter itſelf is capable. And whilſt the 


ſacred authors themſelves allude not only to the 


annals and hiſtories of the Heathen world, but 
even to the philoſophical works, the regular po- 


ems, the very plays and comedies * of the learned 


and polite ancients ; it muſt be owned, that as 
thoſe ancient writings are impaired, or loſt , not 
only the light and clearneſs of holy writ, but even 
the evidence itſelf of its main facts, mult i in pro- 
portion be diminiſhed and brought in queſtion. 
So ill adviſed were thoſe devout churchmen here- 


Aratus, Acts xvil. 28.3 and Epimenides, Titus 1. 12. Even 
one of their own Prophets. For ſo the holy apoſtle deigned to 
ſpeak of a Heathen poet, a phyfologiſt, and divine; who prophe- 
lied of events, wrought miracles, and was received as an inſpired 
2 and author of revelations, in the chief cities and ſtates of 

Aenander, 1. Cor. xv. 33. 

Even in the Arth century, the famed — Bishop of 
Rome, who is ſo highly celebrated for having planted the Chriſtian 
religion, by his miſſionary monks, in our Englzth nation of Heathen 
Saxons; was ſo far from being a cultivator or ſupporter of arts or 
letters, that he carried on a kind of general maſſacre upon every 
product of human wit. His own words, in a letter to one of the 
French bishops, a man of the higheſt conſideration and merit, as a 
noted modern critic , and ſatirical genius of that nation acknowledges , 


are as follow. Peyvenit ad nos, quod fine verecumdia memorare non = 


poſſumus., fraternitatew tuam Grammaticam quibuſdam exponere. 
Luam rem its moleſte fuſtepimns, as ſumus vehementius aſpernati , 
ut ea que prius dicta fuerunt, in gemitum et triſtitinns werteremus , 
quia in une fe ore cum Jovis laudibus Christi landes non capi- 
uf, ** ** + Unde fi poſt hoc evidenter ea que ad nos periata ſunt , 
falſa eſſe claruerint, nec vos Nugis et Siculayibus Literis fulere 
contigerit, Deo noflro gratias agimus, qui cor veſtrum maculari bloſ- 
Phemis nefandorum laudibus non perneifit. Gregorii _ epiſt. 48. 
| | 3 
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derived to them through ſo many channels , and 
ſubjected to ſo many variations, of which they are 
wholly ignorant. Yet would they perſuade us, it 
ſeems , that from hence alone they can recogniſe 
the divine Spirit, and receive it in themſelves, un. 
ſubje& , as they imagine, to any rule, and ſaperior 
to what they themſelves often call the dead letter, 
and unprofitable ſcience. — This, any one may 
ſee, is building caſtles in the air, and demoliſhing 
them again at pleaſure; as the exerciſe of any 
aerial fancy, or heated imagination. 

But the judicious divines of the eſtabliſhed 
Chriſtian churches have ſufficiently condemned this 
manner. They are far from reſting their religion 
on the common aſpect, or obvious form: of their 
vulgar Bible, as it preſents itſelf in the printed 
copy, or modern verſion. Neither do they, in 
the original itſelf , repreſent it to us as a very mal- 
terpiece of writing, or as abſolutely perfect in the 
purity and juſtneſs, either of ſtyle or compoſition. 
They allow the holy authors to have written ac- 
cording to their beſt faculties, and the ſtrength of 
their natural genius : © A ſhepherd like a ſhepherd, 
ec and a prince like a prince: A man of reading, 
and advanced in letters, like a proficient in the 
* kind; and a man of meaner capacity and read- 

„ing, like one of the ordinary ſort, in his own 
® common idiom and imperfect manner of nar- 
ration. 

It is the ſubſtance only of the narrative, and the 
principal facts confirming the authority of the re- 


velation, which our divines think themſelyes con - 
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cerned to prove, according to the beſt evidence of 
which the matter itſelf is capable. And whilſt the 
ſacred authors themſelves allude not only to the 
annals and hiſtories of the Heathen world, but 
even to the philoſophical works, the regular po- 
ems, the very plays and comedies * of the learned 
aud polite ancients ; it muſt be owned, that as 
thoſe ancient writings are impaired, or loſt , not 
only the light and clearneſs of holy writ, but even 
the evidence itſelf of its main facts, muſt i in pro- 
portion be diminiſhed and brooght in queſtion. 


So ill adviſed were thoſe devout churchmen * here» 


" Aratus, Acts xvii. 28.3 and Epimenides, Titus 1. 12. Even 
one of their own Prophets. For ſo the holy apoſtle deigned to 
ſpeak of a Heathen poet, a pbyfologiſt, and divine; who prophe- 
fied of events, wrought miracles, and was received as an inſpired 


writer, and author of revelations, in the chief cities and ſtates of 
Greece, 


% Menander , 1. Cor. xv. 33. 

Even in the fxth century, the famed Gregarins Bishop of 
Rome, who is ſo highly celebrated for having planted the Chriſtian 
religion, by his miſſionary monks, in our Englzsh nation of Heathen 
Saxons ; was ſo far from being a cultivator or ſupporter of arts or 
letters, that he carried on a kind of general maſſacre upon every 
product of human wit. His own words, in a letter to one of the 
French bishops, a man of the higheſt conſideration and merit, asa 
noted modern critic , and ſatirical genius of that nation acknowledges , 
are as follow. Pervenit ad nos, quod fine werecurdia memorare non 


 foſſumus,, fraternitatew tuam Grammaticam quibuſdam exponere. 


Quam rem ite moleſte fuſtepimns , as ſumus vehementius aſpernati , 
ut ea que prius dicta fuerunt, in gemitum et triſtitiam werteremus , 
quia in uns fe ore cum Jovis landibus Christi laudes non capi- 
uf, ** ** Oude. fi poſt hoc evidenter ea que ad nos perlata ſunt , 
falſa eſſe claruerint, nec vos Nugis et Siculayibus Literis fludere 
contigerit , Deo noſtro gratias agimus, qui cor veſtrum maculari blaſ. 
Phemis nefandorum laudibus non permit. Gregorii 8 epiſt. 48. 
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tofore , who in the height of zeal did their utmoſt 
to deſtroy all footſteps of Heathen literature, and 


lib. 9. Pariſ. ann. 1533. And in his dedication , or firſt preface to 
his morals, after ſome very inſipid rhetoric, and figurative dialect, 
employed againſt the ſtudy and art of Peach, he has another fling at tlie 
el-ſlic authors and diſcipline; betraying h's inveterate hatred to an- 
cient learning, as well as the natural effect of this 2ealot-paſſion , 
in his own barbarity both of ſtyle and manners. His words are, 
Unde ct ipſum artem loqueudt, quam magiſteria diſcip'ine exteriorii 
 Snfmucnt , ſe-vare deſpexi, Nam ſicut hujus quoque epiſtele tenor enun- 

ciat, non metaciſini collifionem Fugio : non barbariſmi confuſionem devite, 
J fitus motuſque prepofitionum caſuſque ſervare contemno : quia indignum 
vehementer exiſtimo, ut verba celeſtis oraculi reſtringam ſub regulis Donati. 
That he carried this ſavage zeal of his ſo far as to deſtroy , what 
in him Jay, the whole body of learning, with all the claſſic author 
then in being, was generally believed. Aud, what was yet more 
notorious and unnatural in a Roman pontif, the deſtru&ion of the 
ſtatues, ſculptures, aud finelt pieces of antiquity in Rowe, was charged 
on him by his ſucceſſor in the See; as, beſides Platina, another 
writer of his life, without the leaſt apology, confeſſes, See in the 
above-cited edition of St Gregory's works, at the beginning, viz. Vila 
D. Gregorii ex Joan. Laziardo Celeſtino. It is no wonder, therefore, 
if other writers have given acconnt of that ſally of the prelate's zeal 
againſt the bocks and learning of the ancients; for which the reaſon 
alledged was very extraordinary, © That the holy ſcriptures would 
be the better relished, and receive a conſiderable advantage, by the 
« deſtruRion of theſe rivals.“ It ſeems they had no very high idea 
of the boly ſcriptures, when they ſuppoſed them ſuch loſers by 4 
compariſon. However, it was thought adviſable by other Fathers , 
who had a like view, to frame new pieces of literature, after the 
model of theſe condemned ancients. Hence thoſe ridiculous at- 
| tempts of new heroic poems, new epics and dramatics, new Homers, 
Euripides, Menanders, which were with ſo much pains and ſo lit- 
le effect induſtriously ſet afoot by the zealous prieſthood; when ig- 
norance prevailed, and the hierarchal dominion was ſo univerſal. 
But though their power had well nigh compaſſed the deſtruction of 
thoſe great originals, they were far from being able to procure any 
-reception * Geir: puny imitations. The mock-works have lain in 
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conſequently all further uſe of learning or an- 


_tiquity. 

But happily the zeal of this. kind is now left as 
proper only to thoſe deſpiſed and ignorant modern 
enthuſiaſts we-have deſcribed. The Roman church 


itſelf is ſo recovered from this primitive fanaticiſm, 
that their great men, and even their pontiffs , are 


found ready to give their helping hand, and confer 


their bounty liberally , towards the advancement of 


all ancient and polite learning, They juſtly ob- 


ſerve, that their very traditions ſand in need of 


concerning which our author has already given his opinion, vol. r. 
p. 306, Oc. But as to the ill policy, as well as barbarity of this zea- 
lot. enmity againſt the works of the ancients, a foreign Proteſtant 
divine, and moſt learned defender of religion , making the beſt ex- 
cuſe he can for the Greek fathers and endeavouring to clear them 
from this general charge of havock and maſſacre committed upon 
ſcience and erudition , has theſe words. Si cela eſt, voi d encore un 
nouveau ſujet de mepriſer les patriarches de Conſtantinople qui 16. 
tient ailleurs rien moins que gens de bien; mais j'ai de Iz peine d le 
croire, parce qu'il nous eſt reſts dis poetes infiniment plus ſales que ceux 
qui ſe ſont perdus. Perſonne ne doute qu Ariſtophane ne ſoit beaucoup 
plus ſale., que n'ttoit Menander, Plutarque en eſt un bon ttmoin , dans 
ja comparaiſon qu'il a faite de ces deux poetes, II pourroit & re neat- 
moins arrive, que quelques eccleſiaſtiques ennemis des belles lettres, 
en euſſent uſt comme dit Cbalcondyle, ſans pen ſer qu en conſervant 


toute Vantiquits Grecque , ils conſerveroient la langue de leurs prede- 


ceſſeurs, et une infinits de faits, qui ſervoient beauconp d [intelligence 
et à la confirmation de Vhiſtoire ſacree , et meme de la religion Chre- 
tienne, Ces gens. d devoient au moins nous conſerver les hiſtoires ancien- 
nes des orientaux , comme des Chalddens , des Tyriens, et des Egyptiens 3 
mais ils agiſſoient plus par ignorance et par negligence, que par rai/an. 
Bibl. Chois. tom. 14. p. 431. 132. 133+ 
* Such m one is the preſeat prince, Clement XL an encourager. 

of all arts ad ſciences. | | 
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their deſerved obſcurity as will all other attempts of that kind , 
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ſome collateral proof. The conſervation of theſe 
other ancient and diſintereſted authors, they wiſely 
judge eſſential to the credibility of thoſe principal 
facts, on which the whole religious 2 and tra- 
dition depend. 

It would indeed be in vain for us to ink a 
Pontius Pilate into our creed, and recite what 
happened under him in Judea, if we knew not 
under whom he himſelf governed, whoſe autho- 
«rity he had, or what character he bore, in that 
remote country, and amidſt a foreign people. 
In the ſame manner, it would be in vain ſor a Ro- 
man pontiff to derive his title to ſpiritual ſovereignty 
from. the ſeat , influence, power, and donation of 
the Roman Cæſars, and their ſucceſſors ; if it ap- 
peared not by any biſtory „or collateral teſtimony, 
* who the firſt Cæſars were; and how they came 

* polleſſed of that univerſal power , and ong reſt- 
_ © dence of dominion.” 

My reader, doubtleſs, by this time, muſt begin 

to. wonder through what labyrinth of. ſpeculation F 
_ odd texture of capricious reflections I am offer- 
ing to conduct him. But he will not, I preſume, 
be altogether diſpleaſed with me, when I give him 
to underſtand , that being now. come into my laſt 
miſcellany, od being ſenſible of the little court- 
ſhip T have paid him, comparatiyely with what is 


practiſed in that kind by other modern authors; 1 


am willing, by way of compenſation, to expreſs 
my loyalty or homage towards him, and ſhow , by 
my natural ſentiments and principles, What par- 


& his due. 


* ticular deference and high reſpe& I think 17 
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The iſſue therefore of this long deduQion is „in 
the ficſt place, with due compliments, in my capa- - 
city of author, and in the name of all modeſt work- 
men willingly joining with me in this repreſenta- 
tion, to congratulate our Engliſh reader on the 
eſtabliſhment of what is ſo advantageous to him- 
ſelf; I mean, that mutual relation between him and 
ourſelves, which naturally turns ſo much to his 
advantage, and makes us to be in reality the ſubſer- 
vient party. And in this reſpect, it is to be hoped 
he will long enjoy his juſt ſuperiority and privilege 
over his humble ſervants, who compoſe and labor 
for his fake. The relation in all likelihood muſt 
ſtill continue , and be improved. Our common 
religion and Chriſtianity , founded on letters and 
{cripture, promiſes thus much. Nor. is this hope 
likely to fail us, whilſt readers are really allowed 
the liberty to read; that is to ſay, to examine, 
conſtrue, and remark with underſtanding. Learning 
and ſcience muſt of neceſſity flouriſh , whilſt the 
language of the wiſeſt and moſt learned of nations 
is acknowledged to contain the principal and 
eſſential part of our holy revelation. And criti- 
ciſm , examinations, judgments , literate labors, 
and inquiries, muſt Rill be in repute-and practice, 
whilſt ancient authors, ſo neceſſary to the ſupport 
of the ſacred volumes, are in requeſt, and afford 
employment of ſuch infinite extent to us moderns, 
of whatever degree, who are deſirous to ſignalize 
ourſelves by any atchievement in letters, and be 


conſidered as the * of knowledge and 
politeneſs. 
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I may undoubtedly , by virtue of my preced- 
ing argument in behalf of criticiſm, be allowed, 


without ſuſpicion of flattery or mere courtſhip, . 


to aſſert, the Reader's privilege above the author, 
and aſſign to him, as I have done, the upper 
hand, and place of honor. As to fat, we know 
for certain, that the greateſt of philoſophers, the 
very founder of philoſophy itſelf, was no author, 
Nor did the divine author and founder of our 
religion condeſcend to be an author in this other 
reſpect. He who could beſt have given us the 
hiſtory of his own life, with the entire ſermons 
and divine diſcourſes which he made in public, 
was pleaſed to leave it to others, to take in 
* hand: as there were many, it ſeems, long 
afterwards, who did; and undertook accordingly 
“ to write in order, and as ſeemed good to them, 
© for the better information of particular perſons, 

* what was then believed among the initiated or 
oy * catechized, from tradition, and early inſtruction 

“ in their youth; or what bad been tranſmitted, 
* by report, from ſuch as. were the prefumed 
c auditors, and eye- witneſſes of thoſe thiogs in 
© former time * 


1 So Tule⸗ es: i. V. I. 2. 3. 4 I. © Foraſmuchas Many 
© have taken in hand to ſet forth, in order, a declaration expoſition 
&« or narrative , dune of thoſe things which are moſt ſurely believe- 
te ed among or were fulfilled in, or among us; 2. Even as they 
© delivered them unto us, which from the beginning were eye - wit 
« neſſes and miniſters of the word: 3. It ſeemed good to Me al- 
© ſo, having had perfect underſtanding of all things from the very 
” 0 „or * looked back , and ſearched accurately into all matters 


7 
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Whether thoſe ſacred books aſcribed to the 
divine legiſlator of the Jews, and which treat of 
his death, burial, and ſucceſſion, as well as of 


his life and actions, are ſtrictly to be underſtood - 


as coming from the immediate pen of that holy 
founder, or rather from ſome other inſpired hand, 
guided by the ſame influencing Spirit; T will not 
preſume ſo much as to examine or inquire. But 
in general, we find, that both as to public con- 
cerns in religion and in philoſophy, the great and 
eminent. actars were of a rank ſuperior to the 


writing - worthies. The great Athenian legiſlator, 


though noted as a poetical genius, cannot * 


“ from the beginning, or higheſt time, aac tute d 
* cxa/0a;, to write unto thee in order, moſt excellent Theophilus 3 
4. That thou mighteſt know the certalvty or validity, ſound diſ- 
e cuſſion, 4:0x>ux» of thoſe things wherein Thou haſt been in. 
© ſtructed or catechized, Tp} A xalyy;in;.” Whether the words 
n νẽdW o,] iv Nu, in the firſt verſe, should be rendered belie- 
ved among, or fulfilled in, or among us, may depend on the different 
reading of the original. For in ſome copies, the „ next following is 
left out. However, the exact interpreters , or verbal translators, ren- 


der it fulfilled. Vid. Ar. Montan. edit. Plantin. 1584. In 7 4. the 


word Certainty, & “-; is interpreted wxpifSricy, validity » 
ſoundneſs, good Foundation, from the ſenſe of the preceding verſe - 


See the late edition of our learned Dr Mill, ex recen/ione Tuſteri, 
Rot. 1710. For the word catechized, x, the laſt of the fourth 
verſe, Rob. Conſtantine has this explanation of it. Priſcis theologis 
apud Egyptios mos erat, ut myſteria voce tantum, veluti per manus , 


poſteris relinquerent. Apud Chriſtianos , qui baptiſmatis erant candi- 


dati, iis , viva voce, tradebantur fidei Chriſtiane myſteria , ſine ſcriptis: 

a Paulus et Lucas xxryyiy vocant. Unde qui docebantur, cate» 

chumeni vocabantur; qui docebant , catechiſtæ. | 
Deut. xxxiv. 5. 6. 7. Ce. 
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+ eſteemed an author, ſor the ſake of ſome few 
verſes he may occaſionally have made. Nor was 
the great Spartan founder, a poet himſelf, though 
author or redeemer, if I may ſo expreſs it, to the 
greateſt and beſt of poets, who owed in a manner 
his form and being to the accurate ſearches and 


Miſc. 5. 


collections of that great patron, The politicians , 


and civil Sages, who were fitted in all reſpects 
for the great ſcene of buſmeſs, could not, it 
| Teems, be well taken out of it, to attend the 
ſlender and minute affairs of letters, and nn 
Icience. 

It is true indeed, that without a capacity for 
action, and a knowledge of the world and man- 


kind, there can be no author naturally qualified 


to write with dignity, or execute any noble or 
great deſign. But there are many, who, with 
the higheſt capacities for buſineſs, are, by their 
fortune, denied the privilege of that higher ſphere. 
As there are others, who having once moved in it, 


have been afterwards , by many impediments and 


obſtructions, decent to retire, and exert their 
un. in this lower degree. 


It is to ſome cataſtrophe of this kind that we 


owe the nobleſt hiſtorians, even the two princes 
and fathers of hiſtory, as well as the greateſt 


philoſophical writers, the founder of the Academy, 


and others, who were alſo noble in reſpect of 
their birth, and fitted for the higheſt ſtations in 
the public; but diſcouraged from engaging in 
it, on account of ſome misfortunes experienced 


either in their own perſons, or that of their near 
friends. 
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It is to the early baniſhment and long retire- 
ment of a heroic youth out of his native count 
that we owe an original ſyſtem of works, the 
politeſt\, wiſeſt, uſefulleſt, and, to thoſe who can 
underſtand che divinenef of a juſt ſimplicity, 
the moſt amiable **, and even the moſt elevating - 
and exalting of all a and merely human 
authors, | 

To this fortune we owe ſome oß the * 
of the ancient poets. In was this chance which 
produced the Muſe of an exalted Grecian Lyric, 
and of his follower Horace **; whoſe character, 
though eaſy to be gathered from hiſtory, and 
his own works, is little obſerved by any of his 
commentators : the general idea, conceived of 
him, being drawn chiefly from his precarious and 
low circumſtances at court, after the forfeiture of 
his eſtate, under the uſurpation and conqueſt of 
an Octavius, and the miniſtry of a Mæcenas; not 
from his better condition, and nobler employments 
in earlier days, under the favor and friendſhip of 
greater and better men, whilſt the Roman ſtate 
and liberty ſubſiſted. For of this change he himſelf, 


* Tev Ide 19 3 Zoeddhe, as une calls him, 
lib. 3. See vol. 1. p. 220. 


'5 Et te ſonantem plenius aureo , 
' Alcae, plectro dura navis, | 
Dura fuge mala, dura belli. .;Horat. Od, 13. lib. 2. 
169 — Age, dic Latinum, | 


_ Barbite, carmen, 


Lesbio primum modulate civi 3 | : | 
Lui Ferox bello, e. | Horat. Od. 32. lib. 1. 
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as great a courtier as he ſeemed afterwards, gives 


ſufficient intimation *. 


25 * ſed emovere loco me tempora grato, 
Civiliſque rudem belli tulit æſtus in arma, 
Ceſaris Auguſti non reſponſura lucertis. p 
nde fimul primum me dimiſere Philippi, 
Decifis humilem pennis , inopemque paterni 
Et laris et fund; , paupertas _ audax 
Ut * fucerem. ; 
Horat.. epiſt 2. - lib. 2. et ſat. 6. lib. i. 
At olim | 
Luod nihi pareret legio Romana tribuno. 


Vis. under Brutus. Whence again that natural boaſt: 


Me primis urbis Belli placuiſſe do * Epiſt. 20. 
And again, - 
Cum Magnis vixife invita fatebitur uſque 
Invidia. | Sat. 1. lib. 2. 


Where the vixiſſe shows plainly whom he principally meant by 
his Magni, his early patrons and great men in the ſtate: his 
apology and defence here, as well as in his fourth and ſixth 
ſatires of his firſt book, and his 2d epiſtle of his ſecond, and 
elſewhere., being ſupported ſtill by the open and bold aſſertion 
of his good education, equal to the higheſt ſenators, and under 
the beſt maſters, his employments at home and abroad, and his ear/y 
commerce and familiarity with former great men, before theſe his 
new friendships*and this latter court-acquaintance, which was now 
envied him by his adverſaries. 


Nunc quia Macenas, tibi ſum 3 at Olim 
Quod mihi pareret * Romana tribuno. 


The reproach nom was with reſpect to a Mœcenas or Auguſtus, It 
was the ſame formerly with reſpect to a Brutus, and thoſe who 
were then the principal and leading men. The complaint or 
murmur againſt him on account of his being an «pſtart or favorite 
under a Mecenas and Auguſtus, could not be anſwered, by a 
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Let Authors therefore know themſelves; and 
though conſcious of worth, virtue, and a genius, 
ſuch as may juſtly place them above flattery or 
mean courtſhip ro their Reader; yet let them 
reflect, that as authors merely, they are but of 
the ſecond rank of men. And let the Reader 
withal conſider, * That when he unworthily reſigns 
the place of honor, and ſurrenders his taſte, or 
* judgment, to an author of ever ſo great a 
« name, or venerable antiquity, and not to reaſon, 
“and truth, at whatever hazard; he not only 
« betrays himſelf, but withal the common cauſe 

“ of Author and Reader, the intereſt of letters 
* and knowledge, and the chief liberty, privilege, 

and prerogative of the rational part of man- 
* kind,” 


It is related in hiſtory of the Cappadocians, 


vixiſſe relating to the ſame perſons, any more than his placuiſe 
joined with his Belli domique could relate to thoſe under whom 
he never went to war, nor would ever conſent to bear any honors. 
For ſo he himſelf diſtinguishes Sat. 6. to Meœcenas 


Luia non ut forfit honorem 
Jure mibi invideat quivis, ita te quoque amicum. 


He was formerly an actor, and in the miniſtry of affairs; now 
only a Friend to a miniſter ; himſelf ſtill a private and retired man. 
That he refuſed Auguſtus's offer of the ſecretaryship, is well 
known. But in theſe circumſtances, the politeneſs as well as artifice 

of Horace is admirable; in making Futurity or poſterity to be the 
ſpeaking party in both thoſe places, where he ſuggeſts his intimacy 
and favor with the great, that there might, in ſome meaſure, be 
room left though in ſtrictneſs there was ſcarce any for an Octa- 


vius and a Mecenas to be included. See vol. 1. p. 233. in the 
notes. | 
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that being offered. their liberty by .the Romans, 
and permitted to govern themſelves by their own 
laws and conſtitutions, they were much terrified 
at the propoſal; and, as if ſome ſore harm had been 
intended them, humbly made it their requeſt , 
That they might be governed by arbitrary power, 

“ and that an abſolute governor might without 
4 delay be appointed over them at the diſcretion 
« of the Romans. For ſuch was their diſpoſition 
towards mere ſlavery. and ſubjection, that they 
dared not pretend ſo much as to chuſe their own 
Maſter. So eſſential they thought Slavery, and 
ſo divine a thing the right of Maſterſhip, that 
they dared not be ſo free even as to preſume to 
give themſelves that bleſſing, which they choſe 
to leave rather to providence, fortune, or a 
conqueror to beſtow upon them. They dared not 
make a king; but would rather take one from 
their powerful neighbours. Had they been neceſ. 
ſitated to come to an election, the horror of ſuch 
a uſe of liberty in government, would perhaps 
have determined them to chuſe blindfold, or leave 
it to the deciſion of the commoneſt lot, caſt of 
dye, croſs or pile, or whatever it were which 
might beſt enable them to clear themſelves of the 
heinous charge of uſing the leaſt torefeght, choice, 
or prudence in ſuch an affair. 

I ſhould think it a great misfortune, were my 
reader of the number of thoſe, who” in a kind 
of Cappadocian ſpirit, could eaſily be terrified 
with the propoſal of giving him his liberty, and 
making him his own n Judge. My endeavour, 1 

muſt 
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muſt confeſs, has been to ſhow him his juſt 
preragative in this reſpect, and to give him the 
ſharpeſt eye over his author, invite him to criticiſe 
honeſtly, without favor or affection, and with 
the utmoſt bent of his parts and judgment. On 
this account it may be objected to me, perhaps, 
* That I am not a little vain and preſumptuous, 
« in- my own, as well as in iy author's behalf, 
e who can thus, as it were, challenge my reader 
4 to a trial of his keeneſt wit. 

But to this 1 anſwer, That ſhould I have the 
good fortune to raiſe the maſterly ſpirit of juſt 
Criticiſm in my readers, and exalt them ever ſo 
little above the lazy , timorous, over-modeſt, or 
reſigned ſtate, in which the generality of them 
remain; though by this very ſpirit I myſelf might 
poſſibly meet my doom: I ſhould, however, abun- 
dantly congratulate with myſelf on theſe my low 
flights, be proud of having plumed the arrows of 
better wits, and furniſhed artillery, or ammunition 


of any kind, to thoſe powers, to which I myſelf | 
had fallen a victim. 


— Fungar vice cotit 


I could reconcile my ambicion 3 in this refund to 
what I call my loyalty to the Reader, and ſay of 
his elevation in criticiſm and judgment, what a 
Roman princeſs ſaid of her ſon g N er to 

empire, Occidat, dum i n 


1% Horat. de arte poet. 
1 Tacit. annal. lib. 14, 


Oo P 
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Had I been a Spaniſh Cervantes, and, with 
ſucceſs equal to that comic author, had deſtroyed 
the reigning taſte of Gothic or Mooriſh Chivalry, 
I could afterwards contentedly have ſeen my 
burleſque:*work itſelf deſpiſed, and ſet aſide; when 
it had wrought its intended effect, and deſtroyed 
thoſe giants and monſters of the brain, againſt 
which it was originally deſigned. Without regard, 
therefore, to the prevailing reliſh or taſte which, 
in my own perſon, I may unhappily experience, 
when theſe my miſcellaneous works are leiſurely 
examined; I ſhall proceed ſtill in my endeavour 
to refine my reader's Palate; whetting and ſhar- 
pening it, the beſt I can, for uſe and practice, 
in the lower ſubjects; that by this exerciſe it may 
acquire the greater keenneſs, and be of ſo much 
the better effect in ſubjects of a higher kind, which 
relate to his chief wg his n. and man- 
hood. 

Suppoſing me . a mere comic e 
in reſpect of thoſe inferior ſubjects, which, after the 
manner of my familiar proſe - ſatire, I preſume to 


criticiſe ; may not I be allowed to alk, e whether 


there remains not ſtill among us noble Britons, 
<« ſomething of that original barbarous and Gothic 
« reliſh, not wholly purged away; when, even at 
this hour, romances and gallantries of like ſort, 
* together- with works as monſtrous of other 
« kinds, are current, and in vogue, even with 
* the people who conſtitute our reputed polite 
* world?” Need I on this account refer again to 
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our author, where he treats in general of the 
ſtyle and manner of our modern authors, from 
the divine to the comedian? What perſon is there 
of the leaſt judgment or underſtanding, who 
cannot eaſily, and without the help of a divine, 
or rigid moraliſt, obſerve the lame condition of 
our Engliſh Stage; which nevertheleſs is found 
the-rendezvous and chief entertainment of our beſt 
company, and from whence in all probability our 
youth will continue to draw their notion of 
manners, and their taſte of life, more directly and 
naturally, than from the rehearſals and declamations 
of a graver Theatre? | 

Let thoſe whoſe buſineſs it is, advance, as 
they beſt can, the benefit of that ſacred oratory, 
which we have lately ſeen and are ſtill like to 
ſee employed to vatious purpoſes , and further 
deſigns than that of inſtructing us in religion or 
manners. Let them in that high ſcene endeavour 
to refine our taſte and judgment in ſacred mat- 
ters. It is the good critic's taſt to amend our 
common Stage ; nor ought this dramatic perform- 
ance to be decried or ſentenced by thoſe critics 
of a higher ſphere. The practice and art is honeſt 
in itſelf, Our foundations are well laid. And in 
the main, our Engliſh Stage, as has been remarked **, 
is capable of the higheſt improvement; as well 
from the preſent genius of our nation, as from the 


= Via. in his Advice to authors, treatiſe 3. vol. 1. 
21 Vol. 1. p. 187, 188. Cc. 193, 194. 224, 237, 238, 239. 
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rich ore of our early poets in | this kind. But faults 
are eaſier imitated than beauties. 

We find, indeed, our Theatre become of late 
the ſubject of a growing criticiſm. We hear it 
openly complained, ** that in our newer plays, 
« as well as in our older, in comedy as well as 
* tragedy, the ſtage preſents a proper ſcene of 
* uproar; — duels fought; ſwords drawn, many 
ce of a ſide; wounds given, and ſometimes dreſſed 
« too; the ſurgeon called, and the patient probed 
and tented upon the ſpot: That in our tragedy, 
nothing is fo common as wheels, racks, and 
gibbets properly adorned ; executions decently 
performed; headleſs bodies, and bodileſs heads, 
© expoſed to view: battles fought ; murders 
* committed; and the dead carried off in great 
* numbers. ” — Such is our politeneſs ! 

Nor are theſe plays, on this account, the leſs 
frequented by either of the ſexes: which inclines 
me to favor the conceit our author has ſuggeſted 
concerning the mutual correſpondence and relation 
between our royal Theatre, and popular Circus 
or bear garden. For in the former of theſe aſſem- 
blies, it is undeniable that at leaſt the two upper 
regions or galleries contain ſuch ſpectators, as 
indifferently frequent each place' of ſport. So that 
it is no wonder we hear ſuch applauſe reſounded 
on the victories of an Almanzor; when the ſame 
parties had poſſibly, no later than the day before, 
beſtowed their applauſe as freely on the victorious 


22 Vol. 1. p. 234. &c. 
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butcher, the Hero of another ſtage: where, amidſt 
various frays , beſtial and human blood, promiſcv. | 
ous wounds and ſlaughter, one ſex are obſerved 
as frequent and as pleaſed ſpectators as the other, 
and ſometimes not ſpectators only, but actors in 
the gladiatorian parts. — Theſe congregations, | 
which we may be apt to call Heatheniſh **, though 
in reality never known among the politer Heath- 
ens, are, in our Chriſtian nation, unconcernedly 
allowed and tolerated, as no way injurious to 
religious intereſts ; whatever effect they may be 
found to have on national manners, humanity, 
and civil life. Of ſuch indulgencies as theſe we 
hear no complaints. Nor are any aſſemblies, 
though of the moſt barbarous and enormous kind, 
ſo offenſive, it ſeems, to men of zeal, as religi- 

ous aſſemblies of a different faſhion or ' habit from 
their own. | 

I am ſorry to ſay, that though i in the many 
parts of poetry our attempts have been high and 
noble; yet in general the taſte of wit and letters lies 
much upon a level with what relates to our ſtage. 

I can readily allow to our Britiſh genius what 
was allowed to the Roman heretofore: 


-— Natura ſublimis et acer: 
Nam ſpirat 2 ſatis et feliciter ks ** 


But then I muſt add too, the the exceſſive indul- 


* Vol. 1. p. 232, 233. Oe. 
** Horat. epiſt. 1. lib. 2. 
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"gence and favor ſhown to our authors on account 
of what their mere genius and flowing vein afford, 
has rendered them intolerably ſupine, conceited, 
and admirers of themſelves. The public having 
once ſuffered them to take the aſcendant, they 
become, like flattered princes, impatient of con- 
tradiction or advice. They think it a diſgrace to be 
criticiſed, even by a friend; or to reform, at his 
deſire, what they themſelves are fully convinced is 
negligent and uncorrect. 


Sed turpem pretat in ſcriptis, metuitque lituram 7. 


The limz labor is the great grievance with our 
countrymen. An Engliſh author would be all 
genius. He would reap. the fruits of art; but 
without ſtudy, pains, or application. He thinks 
it neceſſary indeed, leſt his learning ſhould be call. 
ed. in queſtion, to ſhow the world that he errs 
knowingly againſt the rules of art. And for this 
reaſon, whatever pieces he publiſhes at any time, 
he ſeldom fails, in ſome prefixed apology, to ſpeak 
in ſuch a manner of criticiſm and art, as may con- 
found the ordinary reader, and prevent him from 
taking up a part, which, ſhould he once aſſume, 
would prove fatal to the impotent and mean per- 
formance. | 

It were to be wiſhed, that when once our au— 
thors had conſidered of a model or plan, and 


25 Ibid. 26 Ars poet. 
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attained the knowledge of a whole and parts *”; 
when from this beginning they had proceeded to 
morals, and the knowledge of what is called 


poetic manners and truth. ; when they had learned 
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poet. cap. 7. And in the following chapter, M9; 8, > „EI, 
wx rats rug ola, totv ig L F, Ce. 
Denique ſit quod vis [ſimplex duntaxat et Unum. 
Horat. de art. poet. See vol. 1. p. 114. 
It is an infallible proof of the want of juſt integrity in every wri- 
ting, from the epopee or beroie poem down to the familiar epiſtle, 
or slighteſt eſſay either in verſe or proſe, if every ſeveral part or 
portion fits not its proper place ſo exactly, that the leaſt tranſpoſi- 
tion would be impracticable. Whatever is epz/odic, though perhaps 
it be a whole, and in itſelf entire, yet being inſerted, as a part, in a 
work of greater length, it muſt appear only in its due place. And 
that place alone can be called its due one, which alone befits it. If 
there be any paſlage in the middle or end which might have ſtood 


in the beginning, or any in the beginning which might have ſtood 
as well in the middle or end; there is properly in ſuch a piece nei- 


ther beginning, middle, or end. It is a mere rhap/ody, not a Work. 
And the more it aſſumes the air or appearance of a real work, the 
more ridiculous it becomes, | 00 above, p-. 41.3 and vol. 1. p- 
126, 127. 
** Reſpicere exemplar vitæ morumque jubebo 
Doctum imitutorem, et veras hinc ducere voces, 
Horat. de arte poet. 

The chief of ancient critics, we know, extols Homer above all 
things, for underſtanding how to Lie in perfection; as the paſſage 
shows which we have cited above, vol. 1. p. 297. His Lies, ac- 
cording to that maſter's ** and the judgment of many of the 
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to reject falſe thought, embarraſſing and mixed 
metaphors „the ridiculous m_ in comedy » and 
E: E 
graveſt and moſt venerable writers, were, in themſelves, the juſteſt 
moral truths, and exhibitive of the beſt doctrine and inſtruction in life 
and manners. It may be asked perhaps, “ How comes the poet 
« then to draw no ſingle pattern of the kind, no perfect character, 
« in either of his heroic pieces? I anſwer, That should he 
attempt to do it, he would, as a poet, be prepoſterous and falſe. 
It is not the pa,. ble, but the probable aud likely, which muſt be the 
poet's guide in manners. By this he wins attention, and moves the 
conſcious reader or ſpectator; who judges beſt from within, by what 
he naturally feels and experiences in his own heart. The perfection 
of virtue is from long art and management, ſelf-control, and, as 
it were, force on Nature. But the common auditor or ſpectator, 
who ſeeks pleaſure only, and loves to engage his paſſion, by view 
of other paſſion and emotion, comprehends little of the reſtraints, 
allays, and correRions,- which form this new and artificial creature, 
For ſuch indeed is the truly virtuous man; whoſe Art, thongh 
ever ſo natural in itſelf, or juſtly founded in reaſon and nature, is 
an improvement far beyond the common ſtamp , or known character 
of human kind. And thus the completely virtuous and perfect cha- 
racer is unpoetical and falſe, Effects muſtnot appear where cauſes 
muſt neceſſarily remain unknown and incomprehenſible. A He- 
ro without paſſion is, in poetry, as abſurd as a Ilero without life 
or action. Nagy , if pafion be allowed, paſſionate action muſt enſue. 
The ſame heroic genius and ſeeming magnanimity which tranſport 
us When beheld, are naturally tranſporting in the lives and manners 
of the great, who are deſcribed to us. And thus the able dęſigner 
who feigns in behalf of truth, and draws his characters after the mo- 
ral rule, fails not to diſcover Nature's propenſity, and affigns to 
theſe high ſpirits their proper exorbitancy, and inclination to ex- 
ceed in that tone or ſpecies of paſſion which conſtitutes the eminent 
or shining part of each poetical carader. The paſſion of an A- 
ebilles is towards that glory which is acquired by arms and perſonal 
valor. In favor of this character, we forgive the generous youth 
his exceſs of ardor in the field, and his reſentment when injured 
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the falſe ſublime, and bombaſt in heroic; they 
would at laſt have ſome regard to numbers, har- 


and provoked in council, and by his allies, The paſfion of an C- 
lyſes is towards that glory which is acquired by prudence, wisdom, 
and ability in affairs. It is iu favor of this character that we for- 
give him his ſubtle, crafty, and deceitful air; ſince the intriguing 
ſpirit, the over-reaching manner, and over-refinement of art and po- 
licy, are as naturally incident to the experienced and thorough po- 
litician , as ſudder reſentment , indiſcreet and rash bebaviour, to the 
open undeſigning character of a warlike youth. The gigantic force 
and military toil of an Ajax, would not be ſo eaſily credible or en- 
gaging, but. for the honeſt ſimplicity of his nature, and the heavie 
neſs of his parts and genius. For ſtrength of body being ſo often 
noted by us, as unattended with equal parts and flrength of mind; 
when we ſee this natural effe& expreſſed, and find. our ſecret and 
malicious kind of reaſoning confirmed on this hand, we yield to an 
hyperbole of our poet, on the other. He has afterwards his full 
ſcope, and liberty of enlarging , and exceeding in the peculiar virtue 
and excellence of his hero. He may lie ſplendidly, raiſe wondey , 
and be as aſtonishing as he pleaſes. Every thing will be allowed him 
in return for this frank allowance. Thus the tongue of a Neſtor 
may work prodigies, whilſt the accompanying allays of a rhetorical 
fnency, and aged experience, are kept in view. An Agamemnon 
may be admired as a noble and wiſe chief, whilſt a certain princely 
haughtineſs , a ſtiffneſs and ſtately carriage natural to the character, 
are repreſented in his perſon, and noted in their ill effects. For 
thus the exceſſes of every character are by the poet redreſſed. And 
the misfoctunes naturally attending ſuch exceſſes, being juſtly ap- 
plied, onr paſſions, whilſt in the ſtrongeſt manner engaged and mo- 
ved, are in the wholeſomeſt and moſt effectual manner corrected and 
purged, Were a man to form himſelf by one ſingle pattern or ori- 
ginal, however perfect, he would himſelf be a mere copy. But 
whilſt he draws from various models, he is original, natural, and 
«naffefied. We ſee in outward carriage and behaviour, how ridicu- 
lous any one becomes who imitates another, be he ever ſo graceful. 
They are mean ſpirits who love to copy merely). Nothing is agree- 
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mony, and an ear; and correct, as far as poſ- 


ſible, the harſh ſounds of our language; in poetry 
at leaſt „if not in proſe. 

But ſo much are our Britiſh poets taken up'i in 
ſeeking out that monſtrous ornament which we 
call rhyme **; that it is no wonder if other orna- 


able or natural, but what is original. Our manners, like our faces, 
though ever ſo beautiful, muſt differ in their beauty. An over re- 
gularity is next to a deformity. And in a poem whether epic or 
dramatic a complete and perfect character is the greateſt monſter 
and of all poetic fictions not only the leaſt engaging , but the leaſt 
moral and improving. — Thus much by way of. remark upon po- 
etica! Truth, and the juſt fiction or artful lying of the able poet, 


according to the judgment of the maſter-eritio. What Horace ex- 


preſſes of the ſame lying virtue, is of an eaſier ſenſe, and needs na 
explanation. | 


Atque ita mentitur, fic veris falſu remiſcet, 
Primo ne medium , medio ne diſcrepet imum. De arte poet. 


The ſame may be obſerved not only in beroic draugkts, but i in the 
inferior characters of comedy. 


Quam familis. uterque eſt ſui ! Ter. Phorm. act. 3. Te. 2. 
See vol. I. p. 2. 123. 289. 301. Se. in the notes, at the end. 
29 Vol, 1. p. 188. 
3* The reader, if curious in theſe matters, may ſee If. Voſſins 
de viribus rhythmi z and what he ſays , withal, of ancient my/ic, 
and the degrees by which they ſurpaſs us moderns, as has been 


demonſtrated by late mathematicians of our nation; contrary to 
2 ridiculous notion ſome have had, that becauſe in this, as in 


all other arts, the ancients ſtudied fmplicity, and affected it as 


the higheſt perfection in their performances, they were therefore 


ignorant of parts and fymphony. Againſt this, I/. Poſſius, amongſt 
other authors, cites the ancient Peripatetic 7:0} «cons at the 
beginning of his fifth chapter. To which he might have added 


another paſſage in chap. 6. The ſuitableneſs of this ancient 


author's thought to what has been often advanced in the philoſo- 
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ments , and real graces, are unthought of, and 
left dnattempted. However, ſince in ſome parts 
of poetry, eſpecially in che dramatic, we have 
been ſo happy as to triumph over this barbarous 
taſte; it is unaccountable that our poets, who 
from this privilege ought to undertake ſome fur- 
ther refinements , ſhould remain ſtill upon the ſame 
level as before. It is a ſhame to our authors, that 
in their elegant ſtyle, and metred proſe, there ſhould 
not be found a peculiar grace and harmony, reſult- 


ing from a more natural and eaſy diſengagement 


of their periods, and from a careful avoiding the 


phical parts of theſe volumes, concerning the univerſal Hmmetry, 
or union. of the whole, may make it excuſable if we add here 
the two paſſages together, in their inimitable original. "Lows It 
» rd bvecTie 1 1 @u74 , % tx rare & 79 TyuOwyor, 
8% * Toy 6 Moi cov* Orme cc u, abe cura 74s; T9 MD 
» 8% kx Types To du » TW TþwTHv C Movorey da rav 
ili cui dex, & N TOY d uιYν Fons 0 » 1 Tix Ty Ourw 
lulunluivn „ Fre TUulv- ZuypeDic uv vag, ASVXGy TE * luden, 
d xd Tt 19 ięulęd fold ron EYKepuoorgion @vrecc » 708 eld vg Torg 
en livers aniline: ovuCwny;. Meomy de, 6=25 du 10 Bagels y 
ung, Ti 6 Bpoaxii;, CD ED w SDG Out,, lui cer 
eri lineceꝛ a fuorlan. Tpepaan my N, ix canin 1 . Dwvwy Yeous 
lu rar Xporos oled 75 dum rium dn avrav cue,αι,lo. 
ravro d Tre by » re epd Tow oxling Aryonevcy Hooantrgy. ou 
cl Wel SR » &% Sha,  Tvu@rgomevey Xe] Naefe waver» cd 
2a} dd, xc} A . r £v , 30) 6 6 1505 . J. And in the fol- 
lowing paſſage, Mic & i% Towlwv dp cgi PET Xoprvoy - 

ren, nal Tov demo v, 2 g re vivilou, xe) cg ey gehe. Kaojmev 
by ET UK, re TUURKVy K BY, RX0TMICY o uu ov. Kah reg 02 
by 999 xogu@als x] apfall os, cuye ern Tr; 6 Nose dr09wn, I 
zre u vv ind, ev Gregor; C g Ouripouu; 0 Aunſibau, ul y 
d tuo an t uuẽ] u, gw f xn N in TH T0 ovuray ler- 
rec OEOY, See vol. 2. p. 175.3 and above, p. 150, &c. in 
the notes. * 
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encounter of the ſhocking conſonants and jarring 


ſounds to which our language is ſo unfortuffately 
Gas : 


They have of late, it is true, reformed ip ſome 


meaſure the gouty joints and darning- work of 
whereuntos ,, wherebys, thereofs, therewiths, 
and the reſt of this kind; by which complicated 
periods are ſo curiouſly ſtrung, or booked on, one 
to another, after the long · ſpun manner of the bar 
or pulpit. But to take into conſideration: no real 
accent or cadency of words, no ſound or meaſure 


of ſyllables; to put together, at one time, a ſet 


of compounds, of the longeſt Greek or Latin 
termination; and at another, to let whole verſes, 


and thoſe too of our heroic and longeſt ſort, paſs 


currently in monoſyllables; is, methinks, no ſlender 
negligence: If ſingle verſes at the head, or in the 
moſt emphatical places, of the moſt conſiderable 
works, can admit of ſuch a ſtructure, and paſs for 
truly harmonious and poetical in this negligent 
form; I ſee no reaſon why more verſes than one or 
two of the ſame formation, ſhould not be as well 
admitted; or why an uninterrupted ſucceſſion of 
theſe well ſtrung monoſyllables might not be allowed 
to clatter after one another, like the hammers of 
a paper-mill, without any breach of muſic, or pre- 
judice to the harmony of our language. But if 
perſons who have gone no farther than a ſmith's 
anvil to gain an ear, are yet likely, on fair trial, 
to find a plain defect in theſe ten monoſyllable 
heroics; it would follow, methinks, that even a 
proſe - author, who attempts to write politely, 
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ſhould endeavour to confine himſelf within thoſe 


bounds , which can never, without breach of har- 


mony , be exceeded in any juſt metre, or agreeable 
pronunciation. | 

. Thus have I ventured to arraign the authority 
of thoſe ſelf-privileged writers, who would exempt 
themſelves from criticiſm, and ſave their ill- acquir- 
ed reputation, by the decrial of an art, on which 
the cauſe and intereſt of wit and letters abſolutely 
depend. Be it they themſelves, or their great pa- 
trons in their behalf, who would thus arbitrarily 
ſupport the credit of ill writings; the attempt, I 
hope , will prove unſucceſsful; Be they moderns 
or ancients, foreigners or natives, ponderous and 
auſtere writers, or airy and of the humorous kind; 
whoever takes refuge here, or ſeeks protection 
hence; whoever joins his party or intereſt to this 
cauſe; it appears from the very fact and endeavour 
alone, that there is juſt ground to ſuſpect ſome 
inſufficiency or impoſture at the bottom. And on 
this account the reader, if he be wiſe, will the 
rather redouble his application and induſtry, to 
examine the merit of his aſſuming author. If, as 
reader and judge, he dare once aſſert that liberty 
to which we have ſhown him juſtly intitled, he 
will not eaſily be threatened or ridiculed out of the 
uſe of his n capacity, and native privilege 
of criticiſm. 

It was to this art, ſo well underſtood and prac- 
tiſed heretofore, chat the wiſe ancients owed what- 
ever was conſummate and perſect in their produc- 
tions, It is to the ſame art we owe the recovery 
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of letters in theſe latter ages. To this alone we 


muſt aſcribe the recognition of ancient manuſcripts, 


the diſcovery of what is ſpurious, and the diſcern- 


ment of whatever is genuine of thoſe venerable re. 


mains which have paſſed through ſuch dark periods 
of ignorance, and raiſed us to the improvements 
we now make in every ſcience. It is to this art, 
that even the ſacred authors themſelves owe their 
higheſt purity and correctneſs. So ſacred ought 


the art itſelf to be eſteemed ; when from its ſup- 


plies alone 1s formed that zudiciom and learned 


ſtrength by which the defenders of our holy reli- 


gion are able ſo ſucceſsfully to refute the Heathens, 
Jews, ſectarians, heretics, and other enemies or 
oppoſers of our primitive and ancient faith. 

But having thus, after our author's example, 
aſſerted the uſe of criticiſm, in all literate works, 
from the main frame or plan of every writing, 
down to the minuteſt particle; we may now pro- 


ceed to exerciſe this art upon our author himſelf, 


and, by his own rules, examine him in this his 
laſt treatiſe; rẽſerving ſtill to ourſelves the ſame 


privilege of variation, and excurſion into other 
ſubjects, the ſamè epiſodic liberty, and right of 


wandering, which we have maintained i in the pre- 
b 4 hare | 


Ch 
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Generation and ſucceſſion of our national and modern 
wit. Manners of the proprietors. 
. poration and joint ſiock. 
ciſm. A cofſtebouſe-committee. 
Other Bays's in divinity. — 


Mr Bays. - 
Cenſure of our au 


thor's dialogue- piece; and of the manner of dialogus- 


writing uſed by reverend wits. 


A CCORDING to the common courſe of practice 


in our age, we ſeldom ſee the character of writer 
and that of critic united in the ſame perſon. There 
is, I know, a certain ſpecies of authors who ſubſiſt 
wholly by the criticiſing or commenting practice 
upon others, and can appear in no other form 
beſides what this employment authorizes them to 
aſſume. They have no original character, or firſt 
part; but wait for ſomething which may be called 
a work, in order to graſt upon it, and come in tor 
ſhares, at ſecond hand. | 

The penmen of this capacity and degree are, 
from their function and employment, diſtinguiſhed 
by the title of anſwerers. For it happens in the 
world, that there are readers of a genius and ſize 
juſt fitted to theſe anſwering authors. - Theſe, if 
they teach them nothing elſe, will teach them, 
they think, to criticiſe. And though the new 
practicing critics are of a ſort unlikely ever to un- 


Cor. 
- Searure againſt criti- 
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derſtand any original book or writing; they can 


underſtand, or at leaſt remember and quote the 
ſubſequent reflections, flouts, and jeers, Which 


may accidentally be made on ſuch a piece, Where. 


ever a gentleman of this ſort happens at any time 
to be in company, you ſhall no ſooner hear a new 


book ſpoken of, than it will be aſked, Who 


“has anſwered it? or, When is there an anſwer 
to come out? Now, the anſwer, as our gen- 
tleman knows, muſt needs be newer than the book. 
And the newer a thing, is, the more faſhionable 
ſtill, and the genteeler the ſubject of diſcourſe. For 
this the bookſeller knows how to fit our gentleman 
to a nicety: for he has commonly an anſwer ready 
beſpoke , and perhaps finiſhed, by the time his 
new book comes abroad. And it. is odds but our 
faſhionable gentleman, who takes both together, 
may read the latter firſt, and a the other for 
yoor and all. 

But of theſe anſwering wits, and the manner 
of rejoinders, and reiterate replies, we have ſaid 
what is ſufficient in a former Miſcellany *. We 
need only remark in general, That it is neceſ- 
« ſary a writing critic ſhould underſtand how to 
e write. And though every writer is not bound 
« to ſhow. himſelf in the capacity of a critic every 
writing critic is bound to ſhow himſelf capable 

& of being a writer. For if he be apparently im- 


ce potent in this latter kind, he is to be denied all 
' title or character in the other, ” 


od Fiz Lopra, Miſc. 1. chap. a. f 
To 
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To cenſure merely what another perſon writes; 
to twitch, ſnap, ſnub up, or banter; to torture 
ſentences and phraſes, turn a few expreſſions into 
ridicule, or write what is now-a-days called an an- 
ſwer to any piece, is not ſufficient to conſtitute 
what is properly eſteemed a writer, or author in 
due form. For this reaſon, though there are 
many anſwerers ſeen abroad, there are few ot 
no critics or fatiriſtss But whatever may be the 
ſtate of controverſy in our religion or politic con» 
cerns; it is certain, that, in the mere literate world, 
affairs are managed with a better underſtanding 
between the principal parties concerned. The 
writers or authors in poſſeſſion, have an eaſier time 
than any miniſtry , or teligious party, which is 


uppermoſt. They have found a way, by decrying 


all criticiſm in general, to get rid of their diſſent» 
ers, and prevent all pretences to further reforma- 
tion in their ſtate. The critic is made to appear 
diſtin, and of another ſpecies; wholly different 
from the writer. None who have a genius for 
writing, and can perform with any ſucceſs, are 
preſumed ſo ill - natured or illiberal, as to endeavour 
to ſignalize themſelves in criticiſm, 

It is not difficult, however, to imagine why this 
practical difference between writer and critic has 
been ſo generally eſtabliſhed amongſt us, as to make 
the provinces ſeem wholly diſtinct and irteconcile- 


able. The forward wits , who, without waiting 


their due time, or performing their requiſite ſtudies, 

ſtart up in the world as authors, having with 

little pains or judgment, and by the ſtrength of 
Vor. III. 
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fancy merely , acquired a name with mankind, can, 
on no account, afterwards ſubmit to a decrial or 
diſparagement of thoſe raw works to which they 
owed their early character and diſtinction. III 
would it fare with them indeed, if, on theſe tena- 
cious terms, they ſhould venture upon criticiſm, 
or offer to move that ſpirit which would infallibly 
give ſuch diſturbance to their eſtabliſhed title. 

Now we may conſider, that in our nation, and 
eſpecially in our preſent age, whilſt wars, debates, 
and public convulſions, turn our minds ſo wholly 
upon buſineſs and affairs; the better geniuſes be- 
ing in a manner neceſſarily involved in the active 
ſphere, on which the general eye of mankind is ſo 
ſtrongly fixed; . there muſt remain in the theatre 
of wit, a ſufficient vacancy of place : and the qua- 
lity of actor upon that ſtage, mult, of conſequence, - 
be very eaſily attainable, and at a low price of 
ingenuity or underſtanding. 

The perſons therefore who are in poſſeſſion of 
the prime parts in this deſerted theatre, being 
ſuffered to maintain their ranks and ſtations in full 
eaſe, have naturally a good agreement and under- 
ſtanding with their fellow-wits. Being indebted to 
the times for this happineſs, that, with ſo little 
induſtry or capacity, they have been able to ſerve the 
nation with wit, and ſupply the place of real dif- 
penſers and miniſters of the Muſes treaſures ,. they 
muſt neceſſarily, as they have any love for them- 
ſelves, or fatherly affection for their works, con- 
ſpire with one another, to preſerve their common 
intereſt of indolence, and juſtify their remiſſneſs, 
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incorrectneſs, inſipidneſs, and downright ignorance 
of all iterate N or r 22228 beauty. . 


3 inter molles ales . 

For this reaſon , you ſee them mutually cburttoinh 
and benevolent; gracious and obliging beyond 
meaſure ; complimenting one another interchanges 
ably, at the head of their works, in recommenda- 
tory verſes, or in ſeparate panegyrics, eſſays, and 
fragments of poetry; ſuch as in the miſcellaneous 
collections, our yearly retail of wit, we ſee curi- 
ouſly compacted, and accommodated to the reliſh 
of the world. Here the tyrocinium of geniuſes is 
annually diſplayed: Here, if you think fit, you 
may make acquaintance with the young offspring of 
wits, as they come up gradually under the old; 
with due courtſhip, and homage, paid to thoſe 
high predeceſſors of fame; in hope of being one 
day admitted, by turn, into the noble order, and 
made wits by patent and authority. 

This is the young fry which you may ſee buſily 
ſurrounding the grown poet, or chief playhouſe. 
author, at a coffeehouſe. They are his guards; 
ready to take up arms for him ; if, by ſome preſump- 
tuous critic he is at any time attacked; They are 
indeed the very ſhadows of their immediate pre- 
deceſſor, and repreſent the ſame features , with ſome 
ſmall alteration perhaps for the worſe. They are 
ſure to aim at nothing above © or beyond their ma- 


* Juvenal, fats. 1 3. ad 17. 
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Ker; and would, on no account, give him the leaſt 
jealouſy of their aſpiring to any degree or order 
of writing above him. From hence that harmony 
and reciprocal eſteem , which, on ſuch a bottom as 
this, cannot fail of being perfectly well eſtabliſhed 
among our poets: the age, mean while, being after 
this. manner hopefully provided, and ſecure of a 
| conſtant and like ſucceſſion of meritorious wits , 
in every kind! 

If by chance a man of ſenſe, unapprized of the 
| authority of theſe high powers, ſhould venture to 
accoſt the gentlemen of this fraternity, at ſome 
coffechouſe-committee,” whilſt they were taken up 
in mutual admiration , and the uſual praiſe of their 
national and contemporary wits ; it is poſſible he 
might be treated with ſome civility, whilſt he in- 
quired, for ſatisfaction ſake, into the beauties of 
thoſe particular works ſo unanimouſly extolled. But 
ſhould he preſume to aſk in general, Why is our 
© epic or dramatic, our eſſay or common proſe no 
better executed?” or, «© Why in particular 
* does ſuch or ſuch a reputed wit write ſo incor- 
* realy, and with ſo little regard to juſtneſs of 
„ thought or language?” the anſwer would pre- 
ſently be given, That we Engliſhmen are not 
c tied up to ſuch rigid rules as thoſe of the ancient 
“ Grecian, or modern French critics.” * 
. ſo, Gentlemen ! it is your good plea- 
c ſure. Nor ought any one to diſpute 1 it with you. 
* You are maſters, no doubt, in your own coun- 
* try. But, 1 the en here is not 
« what your authority may be over your own 
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« writers. You may have them of what faſhion 
« or fize of wit you pleaſe; and allow them to 
«entertain you at the rate you think ſufficient and 
* ſatisfactory. But can you, by your good plea- 
© ſure, or the approbation of your higheſt patrons, 
ce make that to be either wit or ſenſe, which would 
otherwiſe have been bombaſt and contradiction? 
&« If your poets are ſtill Mr Bays *, and your proſe- 
* authors Sir Rogers, without offering at a bet- 


To ſee the incorrigibleneſs of our poets in their pedantic man- 
ner, their vanity , defiance-of criticiſm , their rhodomontade , and 
poetical bravado; we need only turn to our famous poet-laureat, the 
very Mr Bays himſelf, in one of his lateſt and moſt valued pieces , 
writ many years after the ingenious author of the Rebearſal had drawn 
his picture. I have been liſtening, ” ſays our poet, in his preface 
to Don Sthaftian, what objections had been made againſt the con- 
« du& of the play; but found them all ſo trivial, that if I should 


“ name them, a true critic would imagine that I played booty. 


« Some are pleaſed to ſay the writing is dull. But atatem habet, de 
& ſe loquatur. Others, that the double poiſon is unnatural. Let the 
“ common received opinion, and A«ſonius's famous epigram, anſwer 
<« that. Laſtly, a more ignorant ſort of creatures than either of the 
former, maintain that the character of Dorax is not only unnatu- 
« ral, but inconſiſtent with itſelf. Let them read the play, and 
© think again. — A longer reply is what thoſe cavillers deſerve 
« not. Bat I will give them and their fellows to underſtand, that 
* the Earl of * * * was pleaſed to read the tragedy twice over be- 
* fore it was acted, and did me the favor to ſend me word, that I 
« had written beyond any of my former plays, and that he was diſ- 
de pleaſed any thing should be cut away. If I have not reaſon to 
* prefer his ſingle judgment to a whole faction, let the world be 
« jndge : for the oppoſition is the ſame with that of Lucan's here 
« againſt an army, concurrere. bellum atque virum. I think I may 
* modeſtly conclude, ” &c. 

Thus he goes on, to the very end, in the ſelf-ſame rain. Who, 
after this, can ever ſay of the Rehearſal-author, that his picture of 
our poet Was overcharged, or the national hymot 07 de ſcribed ? 
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te ter manner; muſt it follow that the manner itſelf 
« is good, or the wit genuine? —— What lay you, 
“* Gentlemen! to this new piece? — Let us ex- 
« amine theſe lines which you call ſhining ! this 
* ſtring of*ſentences which you call clever! this 
pile of metaphors which you call ſublime ! 
: Are you unwilling, Gentlemen! to ſtand the 
t teſt? Do you deſpiſe the examination? 
« Sir! — ſince you are pleaſed to take this li- 
ce berty with us; may we preſume to aſk you a 
* queſtion? O Gentlemen! as many as you 
« pleaſe : I ſhall be highly honored. Why 
then, pray Sir! inſorm us, whether you have 
E ever writ? Very often, Gentlemen !, 
60 eſpecially on a poſt- night. But have you 
* writ, for inſtance, Sir! a play, a ſong, an eſ- 
« ſay, or a paper, as, by way of eminence, the 
© current pieces of our weekly wits are generally 
E ſtyled? Something of this kind I may per- 
2 Mr ol Gentlemen! have attempted, though with-. 
E out publiſhing my work. But pray , Gentlemen ! 
15 5 has. is my writing, or not writing, to the queſ- 
« tion in hand? Only this, Sir! and you 
4 may fairly take our words for it; that, when- 
E 328 publiſh, you will find the town againſt 
5 Your piece will infallibly be condemned. 
So let it. But for what reaſon, Gen- 
« + Ga I am fure you never ſaw the piece. 
© No, Sir. But you are a critic. And we know by 
E certain experience, that when a critic writes accor- 
* ding to rule and method, he is ſure never to 


© hit the Eogliſh taſte. Did not Mr. K—, who 
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c criticiſed our Engliſh tragedy, write a a forry one 
6 of his own ? If he did, Gentlemen! it 
« was his own fault, not to know his genius better. 
« But is his criticiſm the leſs juſt on this account? 
© If a muſician performs his part well in the hard- 
* eſt fymphonies, he muſt neceſſarily know the 
* notes, and underſtand the rules of harmony and 
«© muſic. But muſt a man therefore, who has an 
© ear, and has ſtudied the rules of muſic, of ne- 
© ceſſity have a voice or hand? Can no one poſ- 
4 fibly judge a fiddle, but who is himſelf a fiddler ? 
4“ Can no one judge a picture, but who is himſelf 
* a layer of colors?” 
Thus far our rational gentleman perhaps might 
venture, before his coffechouſe-audience. Had I 
beenat his elbow to prompt him as a friend, I ſhould 
hardly have thought fit to remind him of any thing 
further. On the contrary, I ſhould have rather 
taken him aſide, to inform him of this cabal , and 
eſtabliſhed corporation of wit; of their declared 
averſion to criticiſm, and of their known laws and 
ſtatutes in that caſe made and provided. I ſhould 
have told him, in ſhort, that learned arguments 
would be mifpent on ſuch as thefe ; and that he 
would find little ſucceſs, though he ſhould ever fo 
plainly demonſtrate to the gentlemen of this fize 
of wit and underſtanding , © that the greateſt maſters 
© of art, in every kind of writing, were eminent 
© in the critical practice. But that they really were 
ſo, witneſs, among the ancients, their greateſt 
philoſophers * » Whoſe critical pieces lie inter- 
Vit. Plato, Ariſtotle. See, in particular, 2. Phadrus of 
4 


—— 
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mixed with their profound philoſophical works, 
and other politer tracts ornamentally writ, for 


public uſe *. Witneſs in hiſtory and rhetoric, Iſo- 
_ crates, Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus, Plutarch, and the 


corrupt Lucian himſelf; the only one perhaps of 


theſe authors whom our gentlemen may, in ſome 


modern tranſlation, have looked into, with any 
curioſity or delight. To theſe among the Romans 
we may add Cicero, Varro, Hamas, — 
Pliny, and many more. 

Among the moderns, a Boileau had a Corneille 
are ſufficient precedents in the caſe before us. They 
applied their criticiſm with juſt ſeverity , even to 
their own works. This indeed 1s a manner hardly 


practicable: with the poets of our own nation. It 
would be unreaſonable to expect of them, that they 
ſhould bring ſuch meaſures in uſe, as being applied 


to their works, would diſcover then to be wholly 
deformed and diſproportionable. It is no wonder 
therefore if we have ſo little of this critical genius 
extant, to guide us in our taſte. It is no wonder 


If what is generally current in-this kind, lies in a 


manner buried, and in diſguiſe under burleſque, 


as particularly in the witty comedy of a noble au- 


thor of this laſt age *. To the ſhame, however, of our 
profeſſed wits and enterpriſers in the higher ſpheres 


the former; where an entire piece of the orator Lyfins is criticiſed 
in form 


The diſtinction of treatiſes was into the dxy0oun:, and 
oben!. 

* The Rehearſal. See vol. 1. p. 224. and juſt above, p. 229. 
in che notes. i 
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of poetry , it may be obſerved, that they have not 
wanted good advice and inſtruction of the graver 
kind., from as high a hand in reſpec of quality and 
character: ſince one of the juſteſt of our modern 
poems, and ſo confeſſed even by our poets them- 
ſelves, is a ſhort criticiſm, and art of poetry; 
by which if they themſelves were to be judged, 
they muſt in general appear no better than mere 
bunglers, and void of all true ſenſe and knowledge 
in their art. But if in reality bothecritic and poet, 
confeſſing the juſtice of theſe rules of art, can af. 
terwards , in practice, condemn and approve, per- 
form and judge, in a quite different manner from 
what they acknowledge juſt and true; it plainly 
ſhows, that, though perhaps we are not indigent 
in wit, we want what is of more conſequence, 
and can alone raiſe wit to any dignity or worth ; 
even plain honeſty, manners, and a ſenſe of that 
moral truth , on which, as has been often expreſſed 
in theſe volumes » poetic truth and RY mult 
naturally 2 


Qui didicit patria quid debeat, et quid amicis, 

Quo fit amore parent, quo frater amandus et beſper, 
Cod fit conſcripti , quod judicis ofeium,.ñ 
— — — le profedio . 

Reddere perſone ſcit convenientia cuique* 


As the this ſpecies of morality which diſtinguiſhes 


* Viz, vol. 1. p. 179. Ce. and 239. & $89. Ce. 8. above, 
p. 214. and in 2 notes. 


* Horat. de art. poet. F 312. Ee. 
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the civil offices of life, and deſcribes each becom. 
ing perſonage or character in this ſcene; ſo ne. 
ceſſary it is for the poet and polite author to be 
apprized of it, that even the divine himſelf may 
with juſter pretence be exempted from thę know. 
ledge of this ſort. The compoſer of religious dif. 

courſes has the advantage of that higher ſcene of 
myſtery, which is above the level of human com- 
merce. It is not fo much his concern or buſineſs 
to be agreeable And often when he would en- 
deavour it, he becomes more than. ordinarily dif. 
pleaſing. His theatre, and that of the polite world, 
are very different: intomuch that in a reverend 
author, or declaimer of this fort, we naturally 
excuſe the 3 1gnorance of ordinary decorum , in what 
relates to the affairs of our inferior temporal world. 
But for the poet or genteel writer, who is of this 
world merely, it is a different cafe. He muſt be 
perfect in this moral ſcience. We can eaſily bear 
the loſs of indifferent poetry or eſſay. A good 
bargain it were, could we get rid of every mode - 
rate performance 3 in this kind. But were we oblig- 
ed to hear only excellent fermons, and to read 
nothing, in the way of devotion, which was not 
well writ; it might poſſibly go hard with many 
Chriſtian people, who are at preſent ſuch attentive 
auditors and readers. Eſtabliſhed paſtors have a 
right to be indifferent. But voluntary diſcourſers 
and attempters in wit or poetry, are as intolerable, 
- when they are indifferent, as either fiddlers or paint- 
ers: „ : 


A. _c >. a a 
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— Poterat duci quia cena ſine iftis * 


Other Bays and poetaſters may be lawſully bait. 
ed; though we patiently ſubmit to our Bays in 
divinity, 

Had the author of our ſubje&-trextiſe conſider - 
ed thoroughly of theſe literate affairs, and found 
how the intereſt of wit ſtood at preſent in our 
nation, he would have had ſo much regard ſurely 
to his own intereſt, as never to have writ, unleſs 


+ either in the ſingle capacity of mere critic, or that 
of author in form. If he had reſolved never to pro- 


duce a regular or legitimate piece, he might pretty 
ſafely have writ on ſtill after the rate of his firſt 
yolume, and mixed manner. He might have been 
as critical, as ſatirical, or as full of raillery, as he 


had pleaſed. But to come afterwards as a grave 


actor upon the ſtage , and expoſe himſelf to criti - 
ciſm in his turn, by giving us a work or two in 


form, after the regular manner of compoſition , as 


we ſee in this ſecond volume; this, I think, was 
no extraordinary proof of his judgment or ability, 
in what related to his own credit and advan- 
tage. 

One of theſe formal pieces, the Inquiry already 
examined, we have found to be wholly after the 
manner which i in one of his critical pieces he calls 
the methodic. But his next piece, the Moraliſts, 
which we have now before us, muſt, according 


* Hor, ars poet, # 376. Supra, p. 112. 157, 188. 
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to his own rules *, be reckoned as an under. 
taking of greater weight. It is not only, at the 
bottom, as ſyſtematical , didactic, and preceptive, 
as that other piece of formal ſtructure; but it 
aſſumes withal another garb, and more faſhionable 
turn of wit. It conceals what is ſcholaſtical. un- 
der the appearance of a polite work. It aſpires to 
dialogue, and carries with it not only thoſe poetic 
features of the pieces anciently called mimes; but 
it attempts to unite the ſeveral perſonages and 
characters in one action, or ſtory, within- a de- 
terminate compaſs of time, regularly divided, and 
drawn into different and proportioned ſcenes: and 


this too with variety of ſtyle; the ſimple, comic, 


rhetorical, and even the poetic or ſublime; ſuch 
as is the apteſt to run into enthuſiaſm and extra- 
vagance. So much is our author, by virtue of 
this piece **, a poet in due form, and by a more 


Vol. 1. p. 167. Oe. and p. 220, 221. 
12 That he is conſcious of this, we may gather from that line or 
two of advertiſement, which ſtands at the beginning of his firſt edi- 
tion · As for the characters and incidents, they are neither whol- 
& 1y feigned, ſays he, © nor wholly true: but according to the 
<« liberty allowed in the way of Dialogue, the principal matters 
< are founded upon truth, and the reſt as near reſembling as may 
© he. It is a ſceptic recites; and the hero of the piece paſſes for 
ec az enthuſiaſt. If a perfect character be wanting, it is the ſame 
© caſe here, as with the poets in ſome of their beſt pieces. And 
& this ſurely is a ſufficient warrant for the author of a Philo- 
& ſophical Romance. —— Thus our author himſelf, who, to 
conceal, however, his ſtri& imitation of the ancient poetic Dia- 
logue, has prefixed an auxiliary title to his work, and given it 


tte ſirname of Rhapsody; as if it were merely of that eſay or 
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apparent claim, than if he had writ a play, or 
dramatic piece, in as regular a manner, at leaſt, 
as any known at preſent on our ſtage. | 
It appears, indeed, that as high as our author, 
in his critical capacity, would pretend to carry the 
refined manner and accurate ſimplicity of the 
ancients, he dares not, in his own model and 
principal performance, attempt to unite his philo- 
ſophy in one ſolid and uniform body, nor carry 
on his argument in one continued chain or thread, 
Here our author's timorouſneſs is viſible. In the 
very plan or model of his work, he is apparently 
put to a hard ſhift to contrive how or with what 
probability he might introduce men of any note or 


mixed kind of works, which come abroad with an affected air of 
negligence and irregularity. But whatever our author may have affect- 
ed in his title-page, it was ſo little his intention to write after that 
model of incoherent workmanship, that it appears to be ſorely 
againſt his will, if this dialogue-piece of his has not the juſt cha- 
rater, and correct form of thoſe ancient poems deſcribed. He 
would gladly have conſtituted One ſingle action and time, ſuitable 
to the juſt ſimplicity of thoſe dramatic works. And this, one 
would think , was eaſy enough for him to have done. He needed 
only to ave brought his firſt ſpeakers immediately into action, 
and ſaved the narrative or recitative part of Philocles to Palemon, 


, by producing them as ſpeaking perſonages upon his ſtage, The 


ſcene all along might have been the park. From the early evening 
to the late hour of night, that the two gallants withdrew to their 
town-apartments, there was ſufficient time for the narrator Philocles 
to have recited the whole tranſaction of the ſecond. and third part; 
Which would have ſtood throughout as it now does: only at the 
concluſion, when the narrative or recitative part had ceaſed, the 
imple and direct Dialogue would have again returned, to grace 
the exit, By this means the temporal as well as local unity of the 
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0 

faſhion, reaſoning expreſsly and purpoſely * with. e 

out play or trifling, for two or three hours toge- A 

ther, on mere philoſophy and morals. He finds 0 

| theſe ſubjects, as he confeſſes, ſo. wide of com. ſe 

} mon converſation, and, by long cuſtom, ſo ap- ſe 

propriated to the ſchool, the univerſity- chair, of ol 
pulpit, that he thinks it hardly ſafe or practicable 

to treat of them elſewhere, or in a different tone. at 

He is forced therefore to raiſe particular machines, ſ: 

and conſtrain his principal characters, in order to ta 

: carry a better face, and bear himſelf out againſt te 

the appearance. of pedantry. Thus his gentleman in 

philoſopher Theocles, before he enters into his (WI h. 

real character, becomes a feigned preacher. And y 

| even when his real character comes on, he hardly aj 
| dares ſtand it out; but to deal the better with his 

ſceptic friend , he falls again to perſonating, and en 

3 takes up the 555 of the poet and enthuſiaſt. th 

| Palemon the man of quality, and'who is firſt in- 0 

troduced as ſpeaker in the piece, muſt, for fa. in 

ſhion-ſake, appear in love, and under a kind of te 

J melancholy produced by ſome miſad ventures in the * 

world. How elſe ſhould he be ſuppoſed ſo ſerious? ty 

- Philocles his friend, an airy gentleman of the fa 

world, and a chorough rallyer , muſt have a home · th 

charge upon him, and feel the anger of his grave m 

friend before he can be ſuppoſed grave enough to 7 

u 

plece had been preſerved. . Nor had'our author been neceſſitated to | 

commit that anacbroviſav, of making his rt part 5n order, u b. ſp 


laſt in time. 
13 vol. I. p. 172. Ce. Ki | tic 


edto 
te be 
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enter into a philoſophical diſcourſe. A quarter of 
an hour's-reading muſt ſerve to repreſent an hour 
or two's debate. And a new ſcene preſenting it- 
ſelf, ever and anon, muſt give refreſhment, it 
ſeems, to the faint reader, and remind him 4 the 
characters and buſineſs going on. i 

It is in the ſame view that we a 
authors, being fearful of the natural laſſitude and 
ſatiety of our indolent reader, have prudently be- 
taken ourſelves to the way of chapters and con- 
tents; that as the reader proceeds, by frequent 
intervals of repoſe, contrived on purpoſe for him, 
he may from time to time be advertiſed of what is 
yet to come, and be tempted thus to renew his 
application. 

Thus in our modern plays \ we ſee, almoſt in 
every other leaf, deſcriptions or illuſtrations of 
the action, not in the poem itſelf, or in the mouth 
of the actors; but by the poet, in his own perſon; 
in order, as appears, to help out a defect of the 
text, by a kind of marginal note, or comment, 
which renders theſe pieces of a mixed kind be- 
tween the narrative and dramatic. It is in this 
falhionable ſtyle, or manner of dumb ſhow, that 
the reader finds the action of the piece more amaz- 
ingly expreſſed than he poſſibly could by the lines 
of the drama itſelf, where the parties alone are 
ſuffered to be ſpeakers. 

It is out of the ſame regard to eaſe, both i in re- 
ſpect of writer and reader, that we ſee long cha- 
racters and deſcriptions at the head of moſt drama- 
tic , to inform us of the relations, kindred, 
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intereſts, and deſigns of the d/amatis perſone ; 
this being of the higheſt importance to the reader, 


that he may the better underſtand the plot, and 


find out the principal characters and incidents 
of the piece; which otherwiſe could not poſſibly 
diſcover themſelves, as they are read in their due 
order. And to do juſtice to our play. readers, they 
ſeldom fail to humor our poets in this reſpect, 
and read over the characters with ſtrict application, 
as a ſort of grammar or key, before they enter on 
the piece itſelf. I know not whether they would 
do ſo much for any philoſophical piece in the 
world. Our author ſeems very much to queſtion 
it, and has therefore made that part eaſy enough 
which relates to the diſtinction of his characters, 
by making uſe of the narrative manner : though 
he had done as well, perhaps, not to have gone 
out of the natural plain way , on this account. For 
with thoſe to whom ſuch philoſophical ſubjects 
are agreeable, it could be thought no laborious 
talk to give the ſame attention to characters i in dia- 
logue, as is given at the firſt entrance by every 
reader to the eaſieſt play, compoſed of feweſt and 
plaineſt perſonages. But for thoſe who read theſe 
ſubjects with mere ſupineneſs and indifference, 
they will as much begrudge the pains of attending 
to the characters thus particularly pointed out , as 
if they had only been diſcernible by inference and 
deduction from the mouth of the peak ng paris 
themſelves. 
More reaſons are given by ox our author himſelf”, 


14 vol. 3. p. 153+ 10 
7 
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for his avoiding the direct way of dialogue; 
which at preſent lies ſo low, and is uſed only now 
and then in our party- pamphlets, or new-faſhioned 
theological eſſays. . For of late, it ſeems, the man- 
ner has been introduced into church-controverſy , 
with an attempt of raillery and humor, as a more 
ſucceſsful method of dealing with bereſy and infi- 
delity. The burleſque-divinity grows mightily in 
vogue. And the cried-up anſwers to heterodox 
diſcourſes are generally ſuch as are written in drol- 
lery, or with reſemblance of the facetious and hu- 
morous language of converſation. 

Joy to the reverend authors who can afford to 
be thus gay, and condeſcend to correct us in this 
lay-wit. The advances they make in behalf of 
piety and manners, by ſuch a popular ſtyle, are 


doubtleſs found, upon experience, to be very con- 


iderable. As theſe reformers are nicely qualified 
to hit the air of breeding and gentility, they will 
in time, no doubt, refine their manner, and improve 
this jocular method, to the edification of the po- 
lite world; who have been ſo long ſeduced by the 
way of raillery and wit. They may do wonders 
by their comic Muſe, and may thus, perhaps, 
find means to laugh gentlemen into their religion, 
who have unfortunately been laughed out of it. 
For what reaſon is there to ſuppoſe, that ortho. 
doxy ſhould not be able to laugh as agreeably, 
and with as much refinedneſs, as hereſy or infi- 
delity ? 

At- preſent, it muſt be nd, the characters, 
or perſonages, employed by our new orthodox 


Vol. III. R 
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dialogiſts, carry with them little proportion « or cohe- 
rence; and in this reſpect may be ſaid to ſuit per- 
fectly with that figurative metaphorical ſtyle and 
rhetorical manner in which their logic and argu- 
ments are generally couched. Nothing can be 
more complex .or multiform than their moral 


draughts or ſketches of humanity. Theſe , indeed, 


are ſo far from repreſenting any particular man, 
or order of men, that they ſcarce reſemble any 
thing of the kind. It is by their names only that 
theſe characters are figured. Though they bear 
different titles, and are ſet up to maintain contrary 


points; they are found, at the bottom, to be all 


of the ſame ſide; and, notwithſtanding their ſeem- 
ing variance, to co-operate in the moſt officious 


manner with the author, towards the diſplay of his 


own proper wit, and the eſtabliſhment of his pri- 
vate, opinion and maxims. 'They are indeed his 
very legitimate and obſequious puppets; as like 
real men in voice, action, and manners, as thoſe 
wooden or wire engines of the lower tage: Phi- 
lotheus and Philatheus; Philautus and Philalethes, 
are of one and the ſame order : juſt tallies to one 


another: queſtioning and anſwering in concert, 


and with ſuch a ſort of alternative as is known in 
a vulgar play, where one perſon lies down blind- 
fold, and preſents himſelf , as fair as may be, to 
another, who, by favor of the company, or the 
aſſiſtance of his good fortune, deals his companion 
many a ſound blow, without being once challen- 
ged , or brought into his turn of lying down. 
There is the ſame curious mixture of chance, 
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and elegant viciſſitude, in the ſtyle of theſe mock- 
perſonages of our new theological drama: with 
this difference only, -* that after the poor phantom 
« or ſhadow of an adverſary has ſaid as. little for 
* his cauſe as can be 1magined, and given as ma- 
“ ny opens and advantages as could be deſired, 
« he lies down for good and all, and paſſively 
* ſubmits to the killing ſtrokes of bis unmerciſul 
“ conqueror.“ 

Hardly, as J conceive, will it be objected to 
our Moraliſt, the author of the philoſophic dia- 
logue above, That the perſonages who ſuſtain 
* the ſceptical or objecting parts, are over tame 
and tractable in their diſpoſition. Did I per- 
ceive any ſuch foul dealing lin his piece, I ſhould 
ſcarce think it worthy of the criticiſm here be- 
ſtowed. For in this ſort of writing, where per- 
ſonages are exhibited, and natural converſation ſet 
in view; if charaQers are neither tolerably pre- 
ſerved, nor manners with any juſt ſimilitude de- 
ſcribed; there remains nothing but what is too 
groſs arid monſtrous for criticiſm or examination. 

It will be alledged, perhaps, in anſwer to what 
is here advanced, That ſhould a dialogue be 
© wrought up to the exactneſs of theſe rules, it 
* ought to be condemned as the worſe'piece, for 
** affording the infidel or ſceptic ſuch good quarter, 
* and giving him the full advantage of his argu- 
* ment and wit.” 7 

But to this I reply, That either dialogue ſhoul$ 
never be attempted ; or if it be, the parties ſhould 
appear natural, and ſuch as they really are. If 

* 
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we paint at all, we ſhould endeavour to paint like 
life, and 3 creatures as they are knowable, in 
their proper ſhapes and better features; not in 
metamorphoſis, not mangled, lame, diſtorted, 
awkward forms, and impotent chimeras. Atheiſts 
have their Gale. and wits, as other men; or why 
is Atheiſm ſo often challenged in thoſe of the bet- 
ter rank ? why charged ſo often to the account of 
wit and ſubtle reaſoning? _ 

Were I to adviſe theſe authors, ms whom 
I am extremely well affected on account of their 
good-humored zeal, and the ſeeming ſociableneſs 
of their religion; I ſhould ſay to them, Gentle. 
© men! be not ſo cautious of. furniſhing your 
repreſentative Sceptic with too good arguments, 
or too ſhrewd a turn of wit or humor. Be 
not fo fearful of giving quarter. Allow your 
adverſary his full reaſon, his ingenuity, ſenſe, 
« and art. 'Truſt to the chief character or Hero of 
your piece. Make him as dazzling: bright as 
you are able. He will undoubtedly overcome 
the utmoſt force of his opponent, and diſpel 
the darkneſs or cloud which the adverſary may 

unluckily have raiſed. But if, when you have 
fairly wrought up your antagoniſt to his due 
ſtrength and cogniſable proportion, your chief 
character cannot afterwards prove a match for 

* him, or ſhine with a ſuperior brightneſs ; whoſe 
* fault is it? — the ſubjeQA's? — This, I hope, 
I will never allow. — Whoſe, therefore, 

beſide your own ? — Beware then, and conſider 

* well you ſtrength and maſterſhip in this manner 


«c 
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„ of writing, and in the qualifying practice of 
the polite world, ere you attempt theſe accurate 
and refined limnings or portraitures of mankind, 
or offer to bring gentlemen on the ſtage. For 

« if real gentlemen ſeduced, as you pretend, and 
6 made erroneous in their religion or philoſophy, 
© diſcover not the leaſt feature of their real faces 
*in your looking · glaſs, nor know themſelves, 
in the leaſt, by your deſcription ; they will 
« hardly be apt to think they are refuted. How 

„ wittily ſoever your comedy may be wrought 
* up, they will ſcarce apprehend any of that 
© wit to fall upon themſelves. They may laugh 
© indeed at the diverſion you are pleaſed to give 

them: but the laugh perhaps may be different 
from what you intend. They may ſmile ſecretly . 
* to ſee themſelves thus encountered, and your 
© ſcholaſtic weapons quitted , in favor of this 
; ' weak attempt., to maſter them by their. own' 

arms, and proper ability. 

Thus we have performed our critical taſk, and 
tried our ſtrength, both on our author , and 
thoſe. of his order, who. attempt to write in dialo- 
gue, after ** active dramatic, mimical or perſon- 
ating way; according to which a writer is 
properly poetical. 


What remains, we ſhall examine in our ſucceed- - 
ing and laſt chapter. 


has dee vol. 1. p. 167. De. 
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Of extent or latitude of thought, — Free · thinkers, — 
Their cauſe, and charafer. — Disbonefty , a hall. 
thought. — Short-thinking, cauſe of vice and bigotsy,— 
Agreement of ſlavery and ſuperſtition. — Liberty, 
civil, moral, Jpiritual. — Free- thinking divines. — 
Kepreſentatives incognito. — Ambaſſadors from the 


moon. — Effedtua l determination of Cbriſtian contro- 
verſy and religious tel 


Bens now come to the concluſion of my 
work , after having defended the cauſe of critics 
in general, and employed what ſtrength I had 
in that ſcience upon our adventurous author in 
particular; I may, according to equity, and with 
the better grace, attempt a line or two, in defence 
of that freedom of thought which our author has 
uſed, particularly-in one of the perſonages of his 
laſt dialogue treatiſe. 

| There is good reaſon to ſuppoſe, that, however, 
equally framed, or near alike, the race of mankind 
way appear in other reſpects, they are not always 
equal thinkers, or of a like ability in the manage- 
ment of this natural talent which we call 
Thought. The race, on this account, may there 
fore juſtly be diſtinguiſhed, as they often are, 
by the appellation of the thinking, and the unthiok- 
ing ſort. * mere unthinking are ſuch as have 
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not yet arrived to. that happy thought by which 
they ſhould obſerve, how neceſſary thinking is, 
« and how fatal the want of it muſt prove to 
« them. The thinking part of mankind, on the 
other ſide, having diſcovered the aſſiduity and 
induſtry requiſite to right thinking, and being 
already commenced Thinkers upon this founda. 
tion, are, in the progreſs of the affair, convinced 
of the neceſſity of thinking to good purpoſe, and 
carrying the work to a thorough iſſue. They 
know, that if they refrain or ſtop once upon this 
road, they had done as well never to have ſet 
out. They are not ſo ſupine as to be with- held 
by mere lazineſs, when nothing lies in the way 
to interrupt the free courſe and progreſs of their 
thought. 

Some obſtacles, it is true, may, on this occaſion, 


be pretended. Spectres may come acroſs, and 


ſhadows of reaſon riſe up againſt Reaſon itſelf. 
But if men have once heartily eſpouſed the reaſon- 
ing or thinking habit, they will not eaſily be 
induced to lay the practice down; they will not 
at an inſtant be arreſted, or made to ſtand, and 
yield themſelves, when they come to ſuch a 
certain boundary, land- mark, poſt, or pillar, | 
erected here or there, for what reaſon may 


probably be gueſſed, with the inſcription of a 


“Ne plus ultra. 

It is not, indeed, any authority on earth, as 
we are well aſſured, can ſtop us on this road, 
unleſs we pleaſe to make the arreſt, or reſtriction, 
of our own accord. It is our own thought which 
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muſt . reſtrain our n And whether the 
reſtraining thought be juſt, how ſhall we ever 
judge, without examining it freely, and out of 
all conſtraint? How ſhall we be ſure that we 
have juſtly quitted Reaſon, as too high and 
dangerous, too aſpiring or preſumptive; if, through 
fear of any kind „or ſubmitting to mere com- 
mand, we quit our very examining thought, 
and in the moment ſtop ſhort, ſo as to put an 
end to further thinking on the matter? Is there 
much difference between this caſe, and that of 
the obedient beaſts of burden, who ſtop preciſely 
at their appointed inn, or at whatever point the 
charioteer, or governor of the reins, thinks fit to 
give the ſignal for a halt? 

I cannot but from hence conclude, that of all 
ſpecies of creatures ſaid commonly to have brains, 
the moſt inſipid, wretched, and prepoſterous are 
thoſe whom, in juſt propriety of ſpeech, we call 
half - thinkers. 

I have often known pretenders to Wit break 
out into admiration, on the ſight of ſome raw, 
heedleſs, unthinking gentleman; declaring on this 
occaſion, that, they eſteemed it the happieſt caſe | 
in the world, *never to think, or trouble one's 
© head with fludy or conſideration,” This I have 

Always looked upon as one of the higheſt airs os 
diſtinction, which the ſelf- admiring wits are uſe 
to give themſelves in public company. Now, the 
echo or antiphany which theſe elegant exclaimers 
hope, by this reflection, to draw neceſſarily from 


their audience, is, “ that: they themſelves _ | 
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« overfreighted with this merchandiſe of thought; 
and have not only enough for balaſt, but ſuch 
& a cargo over and above, as is enough to fiok 
„them by its weight.” I am apt, however, to 
imagine of theſe gentlemen, that it was never 
their over- thinking which oppreſſed them; and 
that if their thought had ever really become 
appreſſive to them, they might thank themſelves, 
for having under- thought, or reaſoned ſhort, ſo 
as to reſt ſatisfied with a very ſuperficial ſearch 
into matters of the firſt and higheſt importance. 
If, for example, they overlooked the chief 
enjoyments of life, which are founded in honeſty 
and a good mind; if they preſumed mere life to 
be fully worth what its tenacious lovers are pleaſed 
to rate it at; if they thought public diſtinction, 
fame, power, an eſtate, or title to be of the ſame 
value as is vulgarly conceived, or as they con- 
cluded , on a firſt thought, without further 
ſcepticiſm or after- deliberation ; it is no wander, 
if being in tfme -become ſuch mature dogmatiſts, 
and well - practiſed dealers in the affairs of what 
they call a ſettlement or fortune, they are ſo 
hardly put to it, to find eaſe or reſt within 


themſelves. 


Theſe are the deeply - loaded and over-penſive 
gentlemen , who eſteeming it the trueſt wit to 
purſue what they call their intereſt, wonder to 
find they are till as little at caſe” when they 
bave ſucceeded, as when they firſt attempted to 


advance. 


There can never be leſs ſelf enjoyment than 
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in theſe ſuppoſed wiſe characters, theſe ſelfiſh 
computers of happineſs and private good; whoſe 
purſuits of intereſt , whether for this world or 
another, are attended with the ſame ſteady vein 
of cunning and low thought, ſordid deliberations, 
perverſe and crooked fancies, ill diſpoſitions, and 
falſe reliſhes of life and manners. The moſt negli- 
gent undeſigning thoughtleſs rake has not only 
more of ſociableneſs, eaſe, tranquillity, and freedom 
from worldly cares, but in reality more of worth, 
virtue, and merit, than ſuch grave plodders, and 
thoughtful gentlemen as theſe. 

If it happens, therefore, that theſe graver, more 
circumſpect, and deeply - intereſted gentlemen, 
have, for their ſoul's ſake, and through a careful 
proviſion for hereafter, engaged in certain ſpecula- 
tions of Religion; their taſte of Virtue, and 
reliſh of Life is not the more improved on this 
account. The thoughts they have on | theſe new 
ſubjects of divinity are ſo biaſſed, and perplexed, 
by thoſe half- thoughts and raw imaginations of 
Intereſt, and worldly affairs, that they are ſtill 
diſabled in the rational. purſuit of happineſs and 
good: and being neceſſitated thus to remain 
ſhort - thinkers, they have the power to go no 
further than they are led by thoſe to whom, under 
ſuch diſturbances and perplexities , they apply 
themſelves for cure and comfort. 

It has been the main ſcope and principal end of 
theſe volumes, to aſſert the reality of a Beauty 
«© and Charm in moral as well as natural ſubjects, 
& and to demonſtrate the reaſonableneſs of a pro- 


_ eagerly fixed on treaſure, and the moneyed bliſs 
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e portionate Taſte, and determinate Choice, in 
© life and manners.” The Standard of this kind, 
and the noted character of moral Truth, appear 
ſo firmly eſtabliſhed in nature itſelf, and ſo widely 
diſplayed through the intelligent world, that there 
is no genius, mind, or thinking principle, which, 
if I may ſay ſo, is not really conſcious in the caſe. 
Even the moſt refractory and obſtinate underſtand- 


- fngs are by certain repriſes or returns of thought, 


on every occaſion, convinced of this exiſtence, 
and neceſſitated, in common with others, to 
acknowledge the actual Right and Wrong. 

It is evident, that whenſoever the mind , 
jufluenced by paſſion or humor, conſents to any 
action, meaſure, or rule of life contrary to this 
governing Standard and primary Meaſure of intel- 
ligence, it can only be through a weak thought, 
a ſcantineſs of judgment, and a defect in the 
application of that unavoidable impreſſion and firſt 
natural rule of honeſty and worth ; againſt which, 
whatever is advanced, will be of no other moment: 
than to render a life diſtracted , incoherent , full 
of irreſolution , repentance, and ſelf - diſapproba- 
tion. 

Thus every immorality and enormity of life 
can, only happen from a partial and narrow view 
of happineſs and good. Whatever takes from the 
largeneſs or freedom of thought, muſt of neceſſity 
detract from that firſt reliſh, or Taſte, on which 


virtue and worth depend. 


For inſtance, when the eye or appetite is 
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of bags and coffers; it is plain there is a kind of 
faſcination in the caſe. The fight is inſtantly : 
diverted from all other views of excellence or 
worth. And here, even the vulgar, as well as 
the more liberal part of mankind, diſcover the 
contracted genius, and acknowledge the narrows 
neſs of ſuch a mind. | 

In luxury and intemperance we eaſily appre . 
hend how far thought is oppreſſed, and the mind 
debarred from juſt reflection, and from the free 
examination and cenſure of its own opinions 
or maxims, on Which the conduct of à life is 
formed. 

Even in that complicated good of vulgar kind, 
which we commonly call Intereſt, in which we 
comprehend both pleaſure, riches, power, and 
other exterior advantages; we may diſcern how 
a faſcinated ſight contracts a genius, and by 
ſhortening the view even of that very intereſt 
which it ſeeks, betrays the Knave, and neceſlt- 
tates the ableſt and wittieft profelyte of the kind, 
to expoſe himſelf on every emergency and ſudden 
turn. 

But above all other enſlaving vices, and lis 
ers of reaſon. and juſt thought, the moſt evidently 
ruinous and fatal to the underſtanding is that of 
Superſtition , Bigotry, and vulgar ' Enthuſiaſm. 
'This paſſion, not contented like other. vices to 
deceive, and tacitly ſupplant our reaſon, profeſſes 
open war, holds up the intended chains and ſetters, 
and declares its reſolution to enſlave. 

The artificial managers of this human frailty 
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declaim againſt free - thought, and latitude of 
underſtanding. To go beyond thoſe bounds of 
thinking which they have preſcribed, is by them 
declared a ſacrilege. To them, Freedom of mind, 

a Maſtery of ſenſe, and a Liberty in thought 
nl action, imply debauch, corruption and depra- 
vit 

10 conſequence of their moral maxims , and 
political eſtabliſhments, they can indeed advance 
no better notion of human happineſs and enjoy- 
ment, than that which is in every reſpe& the 
moſt oppoſite to liberty. It is to them doubtleſs 
that we owe the opprobriouſneſs and abuſe of 


' thoſe naturally honeſt appellations of free-livers, 


free- thinkers, latitudinarians, or whatever other 
character implies a largeneſs of mind, and gener- 
ous uſe of underſtanding, Fain would they 
confound licentiouſneſs in morals, with libert 

in thought and action; and make the libertine, 
who has the leaſt maſtery of himſelf, reſemble 
his direct oppoſite. For ſuch indeed is the man 
of reſolute purpoſe and immoveable adherence 


to Reaſon, againſt every thing which paſſion, 


prepoſſeſlion, craft, or faſhion can advance in favor 
of ought elſe. But here, it ſeems, the grievance. 
lies. It is thought dangerous for us to be over- 
rational, or too mult maſters of ourſelves, in 
what we draw, by juſt concluſions, from reaſon 
only. Seldom therefore do theſe expoſitors fail of 
bringing the thought of Liberty into diſgrace. 
Even at the expenſe of virtue, and of that very 
idea of Goodneſs on which they built the myſteries 
of their profitable ſcience , they derogate from 
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morals, and reverſe all true philoſophy; they refine 
on ſelfiſhneſs, and explode generoſity ; promote a 


ſlaviſh obedience in the room of voluntary duty 


and free ſervice; exalt blind ignorance for devo. 
tion, recommend low thought, decry reaſon, extol 
voluptuouſneſs, wilfulneſs , Vindicativeneſs , arbi- 
trarineſs, vain-glory *;, and even deify thoſe weak 
paſſions which are the Ap rather than orna- 
ment of human nature * | ö 

But ſo far is it from the nature of Libeny to 
indulge ſuch paſſions as theſe ' , that whoever 
acts at any time under the power of any ſingle 
one, may be ſaid to have already provided for 


himſelf an abſolute maſter. And he who lives 


under the power of a whole race, ſince it is 
ſcarce poſſible to obey one without the other, 
muſt of neceſſity undergo. the worſt of ſervi- 


tudes, under the moſt capricious and ebony | 


lords. 
That this is no paradox, even. the writers for 
entertainment can inform us; however others may 


moraliſe who diſcourſe or write, as they pretend, 


for profit and inſtruction. The Poets even of the 
- wanton fort give ample teſtimony of this ſlavery 
and wretchedneſs of vice. They may extol volup- 
tuouſneſs to the ſkies, and point ,their wit as 
ſharply as they are- able againſt a virtuous ſtate. 


But when they come afterwards to pay the neceſ · 


4 Vol. 2. p. 211. ; and below, p. 238, 239. 
3 1. p. 31. — 
3 Vol. 2, p. 207. 358. 
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ſary tribute to their commanding pleaſures, we 
hear their pathetic moans, and find the inward 
diſcord and calamity of their lives. Their example 
is the beſt of precepts; ſince they conceal nothing, 
are ſincere, and ſpeak their paſſion out aloud. 


And it is in; this that the very worſt of poets 


may juſtly be preferred to the generality of 
modern philoſophers, or other formal writers of 
a yet more ſpecious name. The Muſes pupils 
never. fail to expreſs their paſſions and write 


juſt as they feel. It is not, indeed, in their nature 


to do otherwiſe, whilſt they - indulge their vein, 
and are under the power of that natural enthuſiaſm 
which leads them to what is higheſt in their 
performance. They follow Nature: they move 
chiefly as ſhe moves in them; without thought 
of diſguiſing her free motions, and genuine opera- 
tions, for the ſake of any ſcheme or hypotheſis, 
which they have formed at leiſure, and in particu- 
lar narrow views. On this account, though at 
one time they quarrel perhaps with Virtue, ſor 
reſtraining them in their forbidden loves, they 
can at another time make her ſufficient amends; 
when with indignation they complain, *© that 
“Merit is neglected, and their worthleſs rival 
preferred before them. 


Contrane lucrum ail valere candidum 
Pauperis ingeniumt ? 


Vol. 1. p. 122. 
7 Horst. epod. 11. 
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And thus even in common elegiac, in ſong. ode, 

or epigram, conſecrated to pleaſure itſelf, we 

may often read the dolorous conſeſſion in behalf 

ol virtue, and ſee, at the bottom, how the caſe 
ſtands : N 


Nam vere doces tum de mum pectore ab imo 
Elictuntur. | 


The airy poets, in theſe fits, can, as freely as the 
tragedian, condole with Virtue, and bemoan the 
caſe of ſuffering Merit: 


The oppreſſor's wrong, the proud man's contumely , 
. The inſolence of office, and the ſpurns | 
- That patient Merit of the unworthy takes. 


I! be poetic chiefs may give what reaſon they 


think fit for their humor of repreſenting our mad 
appetites, eſpecially that of Love, under the ſhape 
of urchins and wanton boys, ſcarce. out of their 
ſtate of infancy. The original defign and moral 
of this fiction, I am perſuaded, was to ſhow us, 
how. little there was of great and heroic in the 
government of theſe pretenders, how truly weak 
and childiſh they were in themſelves, and how 
much lower than mere children we then became, 
when we ſubmitted ourſelves to their blind tutor- 
age. There was no fear leſt in this fiction the 
boyiſh nature ſhould be miſconſtrued as innocent 
and gentle. The ſtorms of paſſion, ſo well known 


in Ane * * * * quality of this 
| wanton 
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wanton race ſufficiently in view. Nor could the 
poetical deſcription fail to bring to mind their 
miſchievous and malignant play. But when the 
image of imperious threatening, and abſolute com- 
mand, was joined to that of ignorance, puerility , 
and folly; the notion was completed, of that 
wretched laviſh ſtate, which modern libertines, 
in conjunction with ſome of a graver character, 
admire , and repreſent, as the moſt eligible of 
any. — * Happy condition!“ ſays one, happy life, 
that of the indulged paſſions; might we purſue 
* it! — Nliſerable condition! miſerable life, that 
* of Reaſon and Virtue, which we are bid pur- 

* ſue o ' 75 

It is the ſame, it ſeems, Lich men, in morals, 
as in politics. Wben they have been unhappily 
born and bred to ſlavery, they are ſo far from 
being ſenſible of their ſlaviſh courſe of life, or of 
| that ill uſage, indignity, and miſery they ſuſtain, 
| that they even admire their own condition; and 
being uſed to think ſhort, and carry their views 
| no further than thoſe bounds which were early 
preſcribed to them, they look upon tyranny as a 
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natural caſe „and think mankind in a fort of 
. dangerous and degenerate ſtate, when under the 
N power of laws, and in the nn of a free 
; government. 

. We may by theſe reflections come eaſily to 
. apprehend what men they were who firſt brought 
t . reaſon and free thought under difgrace, and made 
1 NE tn 

8 Vol. 2. p. 211. 
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the nobleſt of characters, that of a freethinker, to 
become invidious. It is no wonder if the ſame 
Interpreters would have thoſe alſo to be eſteemed 
free in their lives, and maſters of good living, 
*who are the leaſt ers of themſelves, and the 
- molt impotent in paſſion and humor of all their 
' fellow-creatures. But far be it, and far ſurely will 
-1t ever be, from any worthy genius, to be con- 
ſenting to ſuch a treacherous language, and abuſe 
of words. For my own part, I thoroughly con- 
' fide in the good powers of Reaſon, *© That Liberty 
and Freedom ſhall never, by any artifice or 
'* deluſion, be made to paſs with me as frightſul 
* ſounds, or as reproachful, or invidious, in any 
ſenſe. 

1 can no more allow that to be free- living, 
vhere unlimited paſſion and unexamined fancy go- 
vern, than I can allow that to be a free govern- 
ment where the mere people govern, and not the 
laws. For no people in a civil ſtate can poſſibly 
be free, when they are otherwiſe governed than 
by ſuch laws as they themſelves have conſtituted, 
or to which they have freely given conſent. Now, 
to be releaſed from theſe, ſo as to govern them- 
' ſelves by each day's will or fancy, and to vary on 
every turn the rule and meaſure of government, 
without reſpe& to any ancient conſtitutions or 
' eſtabliſhments, or to the ſtated and fixed rules of 

equity and juſtice, is as certain ſlavery, as it is 

violence, diſtraction, and miſery; ſuch as in the 

iſſue muſt prove the eſtabliſhment of an irretrieyable 
ſtate of tyranny and abſolute dominion. 
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In the determinations of life, and in the choice 
end government of actions, he alone is free who 
bas within himſelf no hindrance, or control, in 
acting what he himſelf, by his beſt judgment, and 
moſt deliberate choice, approves. Could vice 
agree poſſibly with itſelf, or could the vicious any 
way reconcile the various judgments of their in- 
ward counſellors; they might with juſtice perhaps 
aſſert their liberty and independency. But whilſt 


they are neceſſitated to follow leaſt, what, in their 


ſedate hours, they moſt approve; whilſt they are 
paſſively aſſigned, and made over from one poſſeſſor 
to another, in contrary extremes, and to differ- 


ent ends and purpoſes, of which they are them- 
ſelves wholly i ignorant; it is evident, that the more 
they turn their eyes » as many times their are 
obliged, towards virtue and a free life, the more 


they muſt confeſs their miſery and ſubjection. 
They diſcern their own captivity , but not with 
force and reſolution ſufficient to redeem themſelves, 
and become their own. Such is the real tragic 


ſtate, as the old tragedian repreſents it: 


Video meliora probogue , 
Deteriora ſequor ®. 


? Hunccine an hunc ſequeris? Subeas alternus oportet 
Ancipiti obſequio dominos. Perſ. ſat. 5. 


" Magne' Pater divum, ſevos punire tyrannos 
Haud alia ratione velis,\cum dira libido 
. Moverit ingenium Ferventi tinctu veneno, ES 
Virtutem videant, intabe/cantque relicla. Pet, ſat. 3. 
» Kat waylarw wir Tic reh noma uno; * vhalocen 7&y 
dude byrvuaruy Eurip. Med. act. 4. f 8 3 
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And thus the higheſt ſpirits, and moſt refractory 
wills, contribute to the loweſt ſervitude and moſt 
ſubmiſſive ſtate. Reaſon and Virtue alone can 
| beſtow Liberty. Vice is unworthy, and unhappy, 
on this account only, That it is ſlaviſh and 
debaſing. 

Thus have we pleaded the cauſe of liberty i in 
general; and vindicated, withal, our author's par- 
ticular freedom, in taking the perſon of a ſceptic, 
as he has done in this laſt treatiſe **, on which we 
have ſo largely paraphraſed. We may now perhaps, 
in compliance with general cuſtom, juſtly preſume 
to add ſomething in defence of the ſame kind of 
freedom we ourſelves have aſſumed in theſe latter 
miſcellaneous comments; ſince it would doubtleſs 
be very unreaſonable and unjuſt, for thoſe who 
had ſo freely played the critic, to expect any thing 
leſs than the ſame free treatment, and thorough 
criticilm ! in return. 

As for the ſtyle or vie uſed in theſe com- 
ments; it is very different we find, and varies in 
proportion with the author commented, and with 
the different characters and perſons frequently in- 
troduced in the original treatiſes. So that there 
will undoubtedly be ſcope ſufficient for cenſure 
and correction. 

As for the obſervations on antiquity, we have 
in moſt paſſages, except the very common and 


* Piz. the Moraliſts, or philoſophical dialogue, recited in the 
perſon of a ſceptic, under the name of Philocles. See treatiſe 5. 
vol. 3. p. 170. Ce. 
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obvious, produced our youchers and authorities in 


our own behalf. What may be thought of our 
judgment or ſenſe in the application of theſe autho- 
rities, and in the deductions and reaſonings we have 
formed from ſuch learned topics, muſt be ſubmitted 
to the opinion of the wiſe and learned. 

In morals, of which the very force lies in a 
love of diſcipline, and in a willingneſs to redreſs 
and rectify falſe thought, and erring views; we 
cannot but patiently wait. redreſs and amicable 
cenſure from the ſole competent judges, the wiſe 


and good; whoſe intereſt it has been our whole 


endeavour to advance. 

The only ſubje& on, which we are perfectly 
ſecure , and without fear, of any juſt cenſure or 
reproach , 1s that of faith and orthodox belief. For, 
in the firſt place, it will appear, that, through a 
profound reſpect, and religious veneration, we 
have forborn ſo much as to name any of the ſacred 
or ſolemn myſteries of revelation . And, in the 
next place, as we can with confidence declare, that 
we have never in any writing, public or private, 
attempted ſuch high reſearches, nor have ever in 
practice acquitted ourſelves otherwiſe than as juſt 
conformiſts to the lawful church: ſo we may, in a 
proper ſenſe, be ſaid faithfully and dutifully to em- 
brace thoſe holy myſteries, even in their minuteſt 
particulars, without the leaſt exception on account 
of their amazing depth. And though we are ſen- 
ſible, that it would be no ſmall hardſhip to deprive 


* Supra, p. 58. Ce. 
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others of a liberty of examining and ſearching, 
with due modeſty and ſubmiſſion, into the nature 
of thoſe ſubjects ; yet as for ourſelves, who have 
not the leaſt ſeruple whatſoever, we pray not any 
ſuch grace or favor in our behalf; being fully 
aſſured of our own Ready orthodoxy, reſignation, 
and entire ſubmiſſion to the truly Chriſtian and 
catholic doctrines of our holy church, as by law- 
eſtabliſhed. 

It is true indeed, that as to critical learning, 
and the examination of originals, texts, gloſſes, 
various readings, ſtyles, compoſitions, manuſcripts, 
compilements, editions, publications, and other 
circumſtances, ſuch as are common to the ſacred 
books with all other writings and literature , this 
we have confidently aſſerted to be a juſt and 
lawful 'ſtudy **. We have even repreſented this 
ſpecies of criticiſm as neceſſary to the preſervation 
and purity of ſcripture: that ſacred ſcripture, which 
has been ſo miraculouſly preſerved in its ſucceſſive 
copies and tranſcriptions, under the eye, as we 
mult needs ſuppoſe, of holy and learned critics, 
through ſo many dark ages of Chriſtianity, to theſe 
latter times; in which learning has been happily 
revived, 

But if this critical liberty raiſes any jealouſy 
againſt us, we ſhall beg leave of our offended 
reader to lay before him our caſe, at the very 
worſt: that if, on ſuch a naked expoſition, it be 
found criminal, we may be abſolutely condemned; 


® Vol. 3. a. 126, 127. 
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if otherwiſe, acquitted ; and with the fame favor ' 
indulged , as others, in the fame circumſtances, 
have been before us. 

On this occaſion, therefore, we may be allowed 
to borrow ſomething from the form or manner of 
our dialogue · author, and repreſent a converſation 
of the ſame free nature 25 that recited by him in 
his night · ſcene; where the ſuppoſed ſceptic or 
freethinker delivers his thoughts, and reigns in the 
diſcourſe. 

It was in a more conſiderable company, and: 
before a more numerous audience, that not long 
ſince, a gentleman of ſome rank,» one who was 
generally eſteemed to carry a ſufficient caution and 
reſerve in religious ſubjects of diſcourſe, as well 
as an apparent deference to religion, and in parti- 
cular to the national and eſtabliſhed church, having 
been provoked by an impertinent attack of a certain 
violent bigotted party, was drawn into an open and 
free vindication , not only of free - thinking, but 
free profeſſing and diſcourfing, in matters relating 
to religion aud faith. 

Some of the company, it ſeems, after having 
made bold with him, as to what they fancied to 
be his principle, began to urge * the neceſſity of 
reducing men to one profeſſion and belief. 
And ſeveral gentlemen, even of thoſe who paſſed 


for moderate in their way, ſeemed ſo far to give 


into. this zealot- opinion, as to agree,. © That, 


* notwithſtanding the right method was not yet 


13 Vol. 3. p. 266, 267, 268. Ge. 
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1 found,” it was highly requiſite that ſome way 
3 „ ſhould be thought on, to reconcile differences in 
* opinion; ſince fo long as this variety ſhould laſt, 
Religion, they . en never be ſucceſs- 

* fully advanced. 

To chis our gentleman at firſt anſwered cokity, 
That, what was impoſſible to be done, could not, 
* he thought, be properly purſued as neceſſary to 
„ be done.” But the raillery being ill taken, he 
was forced at laſt to defend himſelf the beſt, he 
could, upon this point; That variety of opinion 
** was not to be cured;” and, That it was im- 

«* poſſible all ſhould be of one mind.” 

* I well know,” ſaid he, © that many pious 
* men, ſeeing the inconveniencies which the dif- 
c union of perſuaſions and opinions accidentally 
c produces, have thought themſelves obliged to 
« 1 this inundation of miſchiefs, and have made 

« attempts accordingly. Some have endeavoured 
ce to unite theſe factions, by propounding ſuch a 
“ guide as they were all bound to follow; hoping 
ce that the unity of a guide would have produced 
& unity of minds. But who this guide ſhould be, 
cc after all, became ſuch a queſtion, that it was 
“ made part of that fire itſelf which was to be 
cc extinguiſhed. Others thought of a rule. — This 
« was to be the effectual means of union! this 
& was to do the work, or nothing could !— But 
ce ſuppoſing all the world had been agreed on 
* this rule, yet the interpretation of it was ſo 
ce full of _ : that this alſo n pane yy the 
* diſeaſe. 5 
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The company, upon this preamble of our gen- 
tleman, preſſed harder upon him than before; obi 
jecting the authority of holy ſcripture againſt him, 
and affirming this to be of itſelf a ſufficient guide 
and rule. They urged again and again that known 
ſaying of a famed controverſial divine of our 
church againſt the divines of another, That the 
*r ſcripture, + the ſcripture was the religion of Pro- 
* teſtants,” | 

To this our gentleman, at firſt , replied only , 
by defiring them to explain their word ſcripture , 
and by inquiring into the original of this collection 
of ancienter and later tracts, which in general they 
comprehended under that title: whether it were 
the apocryphal ſcripture, or the more canonical? 
the full or the half authorized? the doubtful, or 
the certain? the controverted, or uncontroverted? 


the ſingly-read , or that of various reading? the 


texts of theſe manuſcripts, or of thoſe ? the tran- 
{cripts , copies, titles, catalogues of this church 
and nation, or of that other? of this ſect and 
party, or of another? of thoſe in one age called 


orthodox, and in poſſeſſion of power, or of thoſe 


who in another overthrew their predeceſſors au- 
thority, and in their turn alſo aſſumed the guar- 
dianſhip and nower of holy chings? For. how 
theſe ſacred records were guarded in thoſe ages, 
might eaſily , he ſaid, be imagined by any one 
who had the leaſt inſight into the hiſtory of 
thoſe times which we called primitive, and thoſe 


characters of men whom we * Fathers of the 


church. 
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*Tt muſt be confeſſed, ” continued he, © it was 
a ſtrange induſtry and unlucky diligence which 
* was uſed, in this reſpect, by theſe eccleſiaſtical 
I 4 fathers.” Of all thoſe herefies which gave 
ce them employment, we have abſolutely no 
record, or monument, but what themſelves 
« who were adverſaries h ve tranſmitted to us; 
and we know that * eſpecially ſuch 
* who obſerve all opportunities to diſcredit both 
* the perſons and doctrines of their enemies, are 
* not always the beſt recorders or winelles of 
& ſuch tranſactions. We ſee it, continued he, 
in a very emphatical, but ſomewhat embarraſſed 
ſtyle, © we ſee it now in this very age, in the 
<« preſent diſtemperatures, that parties are no good 
© regiſters of the actions of the adverſe fide : and 
ce if we cannot be confident of the truth of a ſtory 
* now, now, I ſay , that it is poſſible for any 
© man, eſpecially for: the intereſted adverſary , to 
> diſcover the impoſture, it is far more unlikely, 
© that after - ages ſhould know any other truth than 

s fach as ſerves the ends of the repreſenters. 
Our gentleman by theſe expreſſions had er 
given conſiderable offence to his zealot- auditors. 
They plied him faſter with paſſionate reproaches, 
than with arguments or rational anſwers. This, 
however , ſerved bnly to animate him the more, 
and made bim proceed the more boldly, with the 
fame afſumed formality and air of declamation, in 

his general criticiſm of holy literature. 

There are, * faid he , © innumerable places 
© that contain, no doubt, great myſteries ; but ſo 
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wrapped in clouds, or hid in umbrages; ſo. 
heightened with expreſſions, or ſo covered with 


allegories and garments of rhetoric; ſo profound 
in the matter, or fo altered and made i intricate 
in the manner , that they may ſeem to have 
been left as trials of our induſtry, and as occa- 
ſions and opportunities for the exerciſe of mu- 
tual charity and toleration, rather than as the 
repoſitories of faith, and furniture of creeds: 
For when there are found in the explications of 
theſe writings, ſo many commentaries ; ſo many 
ſenſes and interpretations ; ſo many volumes in 
all ages, and all like mens faces, no one exactly 
like another : either this difference 1s abſolately 
no fault at all ; or if it be, it is excuſable: 
There are, beſides , ſo many thouſands of copies 
that were writ by perſons of ſeveral intereſts 
and perſuaſions, ſuch different underſtandings 
and tempers, ſuch diſtin& abilities and weakneſſes, 
that it is no wonder there is ſo great variety 
of readings : whole verſes in one, that 
are not in another : —- whole books admitted 
by one church or communion , which are 
rejected another: and whole ſtories and 
relations x by ſome fathers, and rejected 
by others. I conſider withal , that there 
have been many deſigns and views in expound. 
ing theſe writings : many ſenſes in which they 
are expounded ; and when the grammatical 
ſenſe is found out,, we are many times never 
the nearer. Now, there being ſuch variety of 


- * ſenſes in ſcripture, and but few places ſo marked 
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t out, as not to 'be capable of more than one; 
if men will write commentaries by fancy, what 
« infallible criterion) will be left to judge of the 
© certain ſenſe of ſuch places as have been the 
© matter of queſtion ? I conſider again, that there 


are indeed divers places in theſe ſacred volumes, 


containing in them myſteries and queſtions of 
% great concernment : yet ſuch is the fabric and 
« conſtitution of the whole, that there is no cer- 
* tain mark to determine whether the ſenſe of 
© theſe paſlages ſhould be taken as literal or figu- 
* rative. There is nothing in the nature of the 
thing to determine the ſenſe or meaning: but it 

© muſt be gotten out as it can. And therefore it 
« is unreaſonably required, that what is of itſelf 
* ambiguous , ſhould be underſtood in its own 
prime ſenſe and intention, under the pain of 
“ either a fin, or an anathema. Very wiſe men, 
even the ancient fathers, have expounded things 
5 allegorically ', when they ſhould have expounded 
© them literally. Others expound things literally 
* when they ſhould underſtand them in allegory. 
If ſuch great ſpirits could be deceived in finding 
* out what kind of ſenſes were to be given to 
© ſcriptures , it may well be endured that we, 

& who fit at their feet, ſhould be ſubject at leaſt 


to equal failure. If we follow any one tranſlation, 


or any one man's commentary, what rule or 
© direction ſhall we have by which to chuſe that 
<. one aright ? Or is there any one man that hath 
* tranſlated perfectly, or expounded infallibly ? 
* If we reſolve to follow any one as far only as 
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« we like, or fancy, we ſhall then only do wrong 
* or right by chance. If we reſolve abſolutely to 


„follow any one, witherſoever he leads, we ſhall 


* probably come ar laſt where, if we have any 


« eyes left, we ſhall ſee ourſelves become —— | 


* ridiculous. ” 

The reader may here perhaps, by his natural 
ſagacity , remark a certain air of ſtudied diſcourſe 
and declamation, not ſo very proper or natural in 
the mouth of a mere gentleman , nor ſuitable to a 
company where alternate diſcourſe is carried on, in 
unconcerted meaſure, and unpremeditated language. 


Something there was ſo very emphatical , withal, 


in the delivery of theſe words, by the ſceptical 
gentleman, that ſome of the company who were 
ſtill more incenſed againſt him for theſe expreſſions, 
began to charge him as a preacher of pernicious 
doctrines, one who attacked religion in form, and 


carried * leſſons or lectures about with my to 
repeat by rote, at any time, to the ignorant and 


vulgar, in order to ſeduce them. 
It is true, indeed, ſaid he, Gentlemen! that 
what I have here ventured to repeat is addreſſed 


chiefly to thoſe you call ignorant; ſuch, I mean, 


as, being otherwiſe engaged in the world, haye 


had little time perhaps to beſtow upon inquiries 


into divinity - matters. As for you, Genlemen! 
in particular, who are ſo much diſpleaſed with my 
freedom, I am well aſſured ; you are in effect ſo 
able and knowing, that the truth of every aſſertion 
1 have advanced is ſufficiently underſtood and ac- 
knowledged by you; however it may happen, that, 
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in your great wiſdom, you think it proper to con- 
ceal theſe matters from ſuch perſons as you are 
pleaſed to ſtyle the vulgar. 


It is true, withal, Gentlemen! continued hs | 


I will confeſs to you, that the words you have 
heard repeated are not my own. They are no 
other than what have been publicly and ſolemnly 
delivered, even by one of the Epiſcopal order 


„ The pious and learned Bishop Taylor, in his treatiſe on the li- 
 berty of propheſying, printed in his collection of polemical and moral 
diſcourſes, anno 1657. The pages anſwering to the places above 
cited are, 401. 402. and in the epiſtle dedicatory , three or four 
leaves before, 438. 439 — 444. 451. 452. After which, in the 
ſucceeding page, he ſums up his ſenſe on this ſubject of ſacred lite- 
rature, and the liberty of criticiſm, and of private judgment and o- 
Pinion in theſe matters, in the following words.“ Since there are 
* ſo many copies, With infinite varieties of reading; ſince a various 
& interpunRion, a parentheſis, a letter, an accent, may much alter 
the ſenſe ; ſince ſome places have divers literal ſenſes, many have 
© ſpiritual, myſtical, and allegorical meanings; fince there are ſo 
dc many tropes, metonymies, ironies, hyperboles, proprieties , and 
4 improprieties of language, whoſe underſtanding depends upon ſuch 
© circumſtances, that it is almoſt impoſſible to know the proper in- 
* terpretation , now that the knowledge of ſuch circumſtances and 
* particular*ſories is irrecoverably loſt ; ſince there are ſome myl- 
„ teries, which, at the beſt advantage of expreſſion, are not eaſy 
© to be apprehended, and whoſe explication, by reaſon of our im- 
- © perfetions, muſt needs be dark, ſometimes weak, ſometimes 
* unintelligible: and laſtly, ſince thoſe ordinary means of ex- 
'« pounding ſcripture, as ſearching the originals, conference of pla- 
« ces, parity of reaſon, and analogy of faith, are all dubious, un- 
& certain, and very fallible; he that is the wiſeſt, and by conſe 
& quence the likelieſt to expound trueſt, in all probability of reaſon, 
« will be very far from confidence; becauſe every one of theſe, and 
© many more, are like ſo many degrees of improbability and un- 
& certainty , all depreſſing our certainty of finding out truth, in 
_ © ſuch myſteries , and amidſt ſo many difficulties. And thereforea 
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a celebrated churchman , and one of the higheſt 
| fort; as appears by his many devotional works, 


which carry the rites , ceremonies , and pomp of 
worſhip, with the honor and dignity of the prieſtly 
and Epiſcopal order, to the bigheſt degree. In 


effect, we ſee the Reverend Doctor's treatiſes 


ſtanding „as it were, in the front of this order of 
authors, and as the foremoſt of thoſe good books 


uſed by the politeſt and moſt refined devotees of 


either ſex. They maintain the principal place in 
the ſtudy of almoſt every elegant and high divine. 


They ſtand in folios and other volumes, adorned 


« wiſe man that conſiders this, would not willingly be preſcribed to 


* by others; for it is beſt every man should be left in that liberty 
4 from Which no man can juſtly take him, unleſs he could ſecure 
4 him from error. The reverend . had but a few pages be- 
fore viz. p. 427. acknowledged, indeed, 7 th:t we had an apoſto- 


* lical warrant to contend earneſtly for the faith. But then, ” ſays 
the good Bishop, very candidly and ingenuously, 64s theſe things 


4 recede further from the foundation, our certainty is the leſs. — 
* And therefore it were very fit that our confidence should be ac- 
“ cording to our evidence, and our zeal according to our confidence.” 
He adds, p. 507. © All theſe diſputes concerning tradition, coun- 
© cils, fathers, Cc. are not arguments againſt or beſides reaſon, 
but conteſtations and pretences of the beſt arguments, and the 
© moſt certain ſatis faction of our reaſon. But then all theſe coming 

into queſtion , ſubmit themſelves to reaſon; that is, to be judge 


Je by human underſtanding upon the beſt grounds and information 


« it can receive. So that ſcripture, tradition, councils, and fathers , 
© are the evidence in a queſtion; but Reaſon is the judge : that is, 
< we being the perſons that are to be perſuaded, we muſt ſee that 
4 we be perſuaded reaſonably , and it is unreaſonable to aſſent to a 
©« leſſer evidence, when a greater and clearer is propounded : but of 
© that every man for himſelf is to take cognizance, if he be able to 


© judge: if he be not, he is not bound under the tie of . 
2b know any thing of it. 4 ; 
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with variety of pictures, gildings, and other deco. 
rations, on the advanced ſhelves or glaſs-cupboards 
zof the ladies cloſets, They are in uſe at all ſea. 
ſons, and for all places, as well for church-ſervice 
as cloſet - preparation; and, in ſhort, may vie with 
any devotional books in Britiſh Chriſtendom. And 
for the life and character of the man himſelf, I 
leave it to you, Gentlemen, you, I mean, of the 
zealot kind, to except againſt it, if you think pro- 
per. It is your manner, I know, and what you 
never fail to have recourſe to, when any authority 
is produced againſt you. Perſonal reflection is 
always ſeaſonable, and at hand, on ſuch an occaſion. 
No matter what virtue, honeſty ; or ſanity , may 
lie in the character of the perſon cited. No matter 
though he be ever ſo much, in other reſpeds, 
of your own. party, and devoted to your intereſt. 
If he has indiſcreetly ſpoken ſome home - truth, or 

diſcovered ſome ſecret which ſtrikes at the temporal 


intereſts of certain ſpiritual ſocieties , he is quickly 


doomed to calumny and defamation. 

I ſhall try this experiment, however, once more, 
continued our gentleman ; and, as a concluſion to 
this diſcourſe, will. venture to produce to you a 
further authority of the ſame kind. You ſhall have 
it before you, in the exact phraſe and words of 
the great author, in his theological capacity; ſince 
I have now no further occaſion to conceal my cita- 
tions, and accommodate: them to the more familiar 
ſtyle and language of converſation. 

Our excellent archbiſhop and late father of 
x5 Via. Archbishop Tillotſon, 2 of faith, p. 677. 
our 
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our church, when expreſsly creating that very ſub- 
ject of a rule in matters of belief; in oppoſition to 
M. 8 — and Mr R —, his Romilſh antagoniſts, 

ſhows plainly how great 2 ſhame it is for us 
Proteſtants at leaſt, whatever the' caſe may be with 
Romaniſts, to diſallow difference of opinions , and 
forbid private examination, and ſearch into mat- 
ters of ancient record , 10d ſcriptural tradition; 
when, at the ſame time, we have no pretence 
to oral or verbal; no claim to any abſolute ſuperior 
judge, or deciſive judgment in the caſe; no polity, 
church, or community; no particular man, or 
number of men, who are not, even by our own 
confeſſion, plainly fallible , and ohe to error 


and miſtake. 


The Proteſtants, ” FRY his Grace, ſpeaking 
in the perſon of M. 8 — and the Romaniſts, 
* cannot know how many the books of ſcripture 

* ought to be; and which of the many contro - 
verted ones may be ſecurely put in that cata- 
logue; which not. — But I ſhall tell him, 
replies his Grace, that we know that juſt ſo 
many ought to be received as uncontroverted 
books, concerning which it cannot be ſhown 
„there was ever any controverſy.” It was not 


incumbent perhaps on my Lord Archbiſhop to 


belp Mrs — fo far in his objection, as to add, 


that in reality the burning, ſuppreſſing, and inter- 


polating method, fo early in faſhion, and ſo tightly 

practiſed on the epiſtles, comments, hiſtories, and 

writings of the orthodox and heretics of old, — 

it impoſſible to ſay with any kind of afſurakice, 5 
Vor. III. . 
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* what books, copies, or tranſcripts thoſe were, 
6: concerning which there was never any contro- 

„ yerly at all” This indeed would be a point 
not ſo ealily to be. demonſtrated. But his Grace 
proceeds i in ſhowing the weakneſs of the Romiſh 
pillar , tradition. For it muſt either ,” ſays he, 
acknowledge ſome books to have been contro- 
„ verted, or not. If not, why doth he make a 
1 ſuppoſition of controverted books ? If oral tra- 
« dition acknowledges ſome books to have been 
« controverted, then it cannot aſſure. us that they 
have not been controverted , nor conſequently 
© that they ought to be received as never having 
6 been controverted; but only as ſuch , concern- 

ing which thoſe churches who did once raiſe a 
* controverſy about them, have been ſince ſatiſ- 


fied that they are canonical * *, — Where is then 


* the. infallibility of oral tradition? How does the 
4 „ living voice of the preſent church aſſure us, that 

* what, books are now received by her, were ever 
* received by her? And if it cannot do this, but 
* the matter muſt come to be tried by che beſt 


'* His Grace Tubjoins immediately : © The traditionary church 

& now receives the epiſtle to the Hebrews as canonical. I ask, 

“ Do they reteive it as ever delivered for ſuch? That they muſt, 

©& if they receive it from oral tradition, which conveys ; things 

© to them under this notion as ever delivered; and yet St Hierom 

1 ſpeaking not as a ſpeculator, but a teſtifier ſays expreſsly of it, 

be that the cuſtom of the Latin church doth not receive it among the cano- 

© nical ſcriptures, What ſaith Mr S—to. this? It is clear from this 

& teſtimony , that the Roman church in St Hierom's time did not 

* acknowledge this epiſtle for canonical; and it is as plain, that the 
« preſent Roman church doth receive it for canonical.” 
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records of former ages, which the Proteſtants 
are willing to have the catalogue tried by; then 
* it ſeems the Proteſtants have a better way to 


know What books are canonical, than is the in- 


“ fallible way of oral tradition. And ſo long as it 
js better „no matter though it be not called 
* infallible. ” 

Thus the free and generous Archbiſhop. For, 
indeed, what greater generoſity is there, than in 
owning truth frankly and openly, even where the 
greateſt advantages may. be taken by an adver- 


ſary? Accordingly, our worthy Archbiſhop, ſpeak- 


ing again immediately in the aps of his adver- 
ſary , The Proteſtants, ” ſays he, cannot know 
* that the very original, or a feds true copy 

ok theſe books, hath been preſerved. Nor 

js it neceſſary, ” replies the Archbiſhop „that 
5 © they ſhould know either of theſe. It is ſuffi- 

* cient that they know that thoſe copies which 
they have are not materially corrupted. —— But 
* how do the church of Rome know that they 
have perfectly true copies of the ſcriptures in the 
original languages? They do not pretend to 
* know this. The learned men of that church 
acknowledge the various readings as well as we 
and do not pretend to know, otherwiſe than by 

© probable conjecture, as we alſo may do, which 


17 af 


1 of thoſe readings is the true one 


1 page 678. 
The reader perhaps may find it worth while to read after this 


what the Archbishop, repreſents p. 716. Se. of the plauſible in- 


troduRiog of the groſſeſt article of belief, in the times when the ha- 
| T 2 
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And thus, continued our lay-getitlenian , I have 
finiſhed my quotations, which i have been neceſſi 


bit of making ereeds tame in fashion. And accordingly it may be 
underſtood F of What cffe& the. dogmatifing practice in divinity has 
ever been; © We will ſuppoſe then, that about the time when uni⸗ 
© yerſal ignorance, and the genuine daughter of it, call her Devos 
tion or Superſtition , had overſpread the world, and the generality 
cc of people were ſtrongly inclined to believe ſtrange things; and even 
«the greateſt contradictions were recommended to them under the 
© notion of Myſteries ; being told by their prieſts and guides, that 
the more contradictions any thing is to reaſon, the greater merit 


| . there is in believing it: I ſay let us ſuppoſe, that in this tate 


« of things one or more of the moſt eminent then in the church, 
« either out of deſign, or out of ſuperſtitious ignorance and 
ee miſtake of the ſenſe of our Saviour's words uſed in the con- 
& ſecration of the ſacrament, should advance this new doctrine, 
« that the words of conſecration, Sc. * Such a doctrine as 
this was very likely to be advanced by the ambitious clergy of 


« that time, as a probable means to draw in the people to a 


« greater veneration of them. * * Nor was ſuch a doctrine 
© leſs Lkely to take and prevail among the people in an age pro- 
« digiously ignorant and ſtrongly inclined to ſuperſtition, aad 
© thereby well prepared to receive the groſſeſt abſurdities under 
the notion of myſterics. * * * Now, ſuppoſing ſuch a doctrine 
as this, ſo fitted to the humor and temper of the age, to be 


| © once aſſerted, either by chance or out of deſign, it would take 


6e like wild fre; eſpecially if, by ſome one or more Who bore 
« ſway. in the church, it were but recommended with convenient 
« -ravity and ſolemnity. '* * * And for the contradictions con- 
« tained- in this doctrine, it was but telling the people then, as 
* they do in effect now, that contradictions ought to be no ſcruple 
« in the way of faith; that the more impoſlible any thing is, 
“ it is the fitter to be believed; that it is not praiſeworthy to 
ce helieve plain poſſibilities , but this is the gallantry and heroical 
power of faith, this is the way to oblige God almighty fot 


'& ever to us, to believe flat and downright contradiQions. * * * 
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tated to bring in my own defence; to prove to 


you that I have aſſerted nothing on this head of 
religion, faith , or the ſacred myſteries, Which 
has not been juſtified and confirmed by the moſt 
celebrated churchmen and reſpected divines. You | 
may now proceed in your invectives; beſtowing 
as free language of that kind , as your charity and 
breeding will permit. And you, Reverend Sirs ! 

who have aſſumed a character which ſets you above 
that of the mere gentleman, and releaſes you from 
thoſe decorums , and conſtraining meaſures of be- 
haviour , to which we of an inferior ſort are bound; 
you may liberally deal your religious compliments 
and ſalutations in what diale& you think fit; ſince, 
for my own part , neither the names of heterodox, 
ſchiſmatic, heretic, ſceptic , nor even inſidel, or 
atheiſt itſelf „will in the leaſt ſcandaliſe me, 
whilſt the ſentence comes only from your months. 
On the contrary , I rather ſtrive with myſelf to 
ſuppreſs whatever vanity might naturally arife in 
me from ſuch favor beſtowed. For whatever 
may , in the bottom , be intended me by ſuch a 
treatment, , it is impoſſible for me to term it other 
than favor; ſince there are certain enmities which 
it will be ever eſteemed a real honor to have 
merited. 


“The more abfurd and unreafonable any thing is, it is for that 
very reaſon the more proper matter for an article of faith. 
And if any of theſe innovations be objected againſt, ns contrary 
< to. former belief and practice, it is but putting forth a luſty 
© a& of faith, and believing another contradiction, that though 
« * they, be contrary, yet they are the ſame,” Above, p. 68. Ce, 


by 
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If, contrary to the rule and meaſure of conver- 
ſation, I have drawn the company's attention to- 
wards me thus long , without affording them an 
intermiſſion, during my recital; they will, I hope, 
excuſe me, the rather, becauſe they beard the 
other recitals, and were witneſſes to the heavy 
charge and perſonal reffection, which, without any 
real provocation , was made upon me in public by 
theſe zealot-gentlemen to whom I have thus replied. 
And notwithſtanding they may, after ſuch breach- 
es. of charity as are uſual with them , preſume me 
equally out of charity, on my own fide; I will 
take upon me, however , to give them this good 
advice at parting , © That ſince they have of late been 
** ſo elated by ſome ſeeming advantages, and a 
„ proſperity , which they are ill fitted to bear; 
* they would at leaſt beware of accumulating too 
 * haſtily thoſe high characters, appellations, titles, 

* and enſigns of power, which may be tokens, 
+ perhaps, of what they expect hereafter, but 
* which , as yet, do not anſwer the real power 
and y beſtowed on them. The garb 
and countenance will be more graceful, when the 
thiog itſelf is ſecured to them, and in their actual 
poſſeſſion. Mean while, the anticipation of high 
titles, Honors, and nominal dignities, beyond the 
common ſtyle and ancient uſage; though it may be 
highly faſhionable at preſent, may not prove bene- 
ficial or advantageous i in the end. 


I would, in particular, adviſe my elegant: anta- ' 


goniſts of this zealot kind; that among the many 
titles they aſſume to chemſelyes , , they would be 


= 
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rather more ſparing in that high one of A mbaſſa.- 
dor, till ſuch time as they have juſt means and 
foundation to join that of Plenipotentiary together 
with it. For, as matters ſtand hitherto in our 


Britiſh world, neither their commiſſion from the 


ſovereign , nor that which they pretend from 
heaven, amounts to any abſolute or determining 
power. 

The firſt holy meſſengers, for that I take to 
be the higheſt apoſtolic name, brought with them 
their proper teſtimonials in their lives, their man- 
ners, and behaviour; as well as in powerful works, 
miracles , and Ggns from heaven. And though 
indeed it might well be eſteemed a miracle in the 
kind , ſhould our preſent Meſſengers -go about to 
repreſent their predeceſſors in any part of their de- 
meanor or converſation; yet there are further mi- 
racles remaining for them to perform, ere they 
can in modeſty plead the apoſtolic or meſſenger 
authority. For though, in the torrent of a ſublime 
and figurative ſtyle, a holy apoſtle may have made 
uſe, perhaps, of ſuch a phraſe as that of embaſſy 
or Ambaſſador, to expreſs the dignity of his er- 
rand ; it were to be wiſhed, that ſome who were 
never ſent of any errand or meſſage at all from 
God himſelf, would uſe a modeſter title to expreſs 
their voluntary negotiation between us and 
heaven, 


I muſt confeſs for my own part , that I thin 


the notion of an embaſſy from thence to be at 

beſt ſomewhat high ſtrained, in the metaphorical 

way of ſpeech. But certain J am, that if there be 
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any ſuch reſidentſhip or agentſhip now eſtabliſhed, 
it is not immediately from God himſelf, but through 
the magiſtrate, and by the prince or ſovereign 
power here on earth, that theſe gentlemen - agents 
are appointed, diſtinguiſhed, and ſet over us. They 
have undoubtedly a legal charter and charac- 
ter, legal titles and precedencies , legal habits, 
coats of arms, colors , badges. But they may do 
well to conſider, that a thouſand badges or liveries 
beſtowed by men merely, can never be ſufficient 
to entitle them to the ſame authority as theirs who 
bore the immediate teſtimony and miraculous 
ſigns of power, from aboye. For in this caſe 
there was need only of eyes, and ordinary ſenſes, 


to diſtinguiſh the commiſſion, and acknowledge the 


embaſſy or meſſage as divine. 
But allowing it ever ſo certain a truth, That 
= there has been a thouſand, or near two thouſand 


* years ſucceſſion in this commiſſion of embaſſy ;” 


where ſhall we find this commiſſion to have 
lain ? — How has it been „. d ſtill, or 
renewed ? — how often dormant? — how often 
. divided, even in one and the ſame ſpecies of 
claimants ? — W hat party are they, among moderns, 
who, by virtue of any immediate teſtimonial from 
heaven, are thus entitled ? — Where are the let- 
ters- patent ? the credentials? For theſe ſhould 
in the nature of the thing be open, viſible, and 
apparent. 

A certain Indian of the train of the ambaſſa- 


Vol. 1. p. 308, 309, 319. 
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dor- princes ſent to us lately from ſome of thoſe 
Pagan nations, being engaged , one Sunday, in 
viſiting our churches, and happening to alk his in- 
terpretef, Who the eminent perſons were whom 
„% he obſerved haranguing ſo long with ſuch au- 
* thority from a high place? “ was anſwered, 
* They were ambaſſadors from the Almighty , 
„ or, according ta the Indian language, from the 
„Sun. Whether the Indian took this ſeriouſly 
or in raillery, did not appear. But having after- 
wards called in , as he went along, at the chapels 
of ſome of his brother ambaſſadors, of the Romiſh 
religion , and at ſome other Chriſtian diſſenting 
congregations, where matters , as he perceived, 
vere tranſacted with greater privacy , and inferior 
ſtate ; he aſked, © Whether theſe alſo were am- 
« baſſadors from the ſame place? He was an- 
ſwered, That they had indeed been heretofore 
| © of the embaſly, and had poſſeſſion of the ſame 
* chief places he had ſeen : but they were now 
* ſucceeded there by others. If thoſe, there- 
* fore, replied the Indian, © were ambaſſadors 
* from the Sun; theſe, I take for granted, are 
from the Moon. 

Suppoſing, indeed, one had been no Pagan, 
but a good Chriſtian ; converſant in the original 
holy ſcriptures, but unacquainted with the rites, 
titles, habits, and ceremonials, of which there is 
no mention in thoſe writings; might one not have 
inquired with humble ſubmiſſion into this affair ? 
Might one not have ſoftly , and at a diſtance, 
applied for information concerning this high em- 
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baſly ; and addreſſing perhaps to ſome inferior 
officer or liveryman of the train, aſked modeſtly , 
+ Howsand whence they came ? whoſe equipage 

they appeared in“? at whoſe charges they were 
* entertained ? and by whoſe ſuffrage or com- 
* mand appointed and authorized ? Is it 
true, pray, Sirs ' that their excellencies of the 
« preſent eſtabliſhment are the ſole-commiſſioned ? 
* or are there as many real commiſſioners as 
there are pretenders ? If ſo, there can be no 
« great danger for us whichever way we apply 
« ourſelves. We have ample choice, and may 


«© adhere to which commiſſion we like beſt. If 


there be only one ſingle true one, we have 
** then, it ſeems, good reaſon to look about us, 
ce ſearch narrowly into the affair, be ſcrupulous in 

our choice, and, as the current phyſic- bills ad- 
* moniſh us, beware of counterfeits; ſince there 
are ſo many of theſe abroad, with earthly powers, 
* and temporal commiſſions , to back their ſpiritual 
* pretences. 

It is to be feared; in good earneſt, that the 
diſcernment of this kind will prove pretty difficult; 
eſpecially amidſt this univerſal contention, embroil, 
and fury of religious challengers, theſe high de- 
fiances of contrary believers , this zealous oppoſi- 
tion of commiſſion to commiſſion ; and this din of 
hell, anathemas, and damnations , raiſed every 
where by one religious party againſt another. 

So far are the pretendedly commiſſioned parties 
from producing their commiſſion openly , or prov- 
ing it from the original record, or court-rolls of 


* 


„ We, © 
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heaven, that they deny us inſpection into theſe 
very records they plead, and refuſe to ſubmit their 
title to human judgment or examination. 

A poet of our nation inſinuates indeed in their 
behalf, that they are fair enough in this reſpect. 
For when the murmuring people, ſpeaking by their 
choſen orator, or ſpokeſman, to the prieſt, 2 
to them, 

With eaſe yon take what we provide with care, 

And we who your Legation muſt maintain, 

Find all your tribe in the commiſſion are, 

And none but Heaven could ſend ſo large a train; 


the apologiſt afterwards excuſing this boldneſs of 
the people, and ſoothing the incenſed prieſts with 


fairer words, fays to them, on a foot of mo- 


deration, which he preſumes to be their character, 


You with ſuch temper their intemperance bear , 
To show your ſolid ſcience does rely 

So on itſelf , as you uo trial fear: 
For arts are weak that are of ſceptics b 


The poet, it ſeems, never dreamed ofa time when 
the very countenance of moderation ſhould be out 


of faſhion with the gentlemen of this order, and 


the word itſelf exploded as unworthy of their pro- 
feſſion. And, indeed, ſo far are they at preſent 


from bearing with any ſceptic , or inquirer, ever 


'* Gondibert , book. 2. canto 1. 
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ſo modeſt or difcreet , that to hear an argument on 
a contrary ſide to theirs , or read whatever may be 
writ in anſwer to their particular aſſertions, is made 
the higheſt crime. Whilſt they have among them- 
ſelves ſuch differences, and ſharp debates , about 
their heayenly . commiſſion, and are even in one 


and the ſame community or eſtabliſhment , divided 


into different ſects and headſhips; they will allow 
no particular ſurvey or inſpection into the founda- 
tions of their controverted title. They would 
have us inferior paſſive mortals , amazed as we are, 
and beholding with a: from afar theſe 
tremendous ſubjects of diſpute , wait blindfold the 
event and final deciſion of the controverſy. Nor is 


it enough that we are merely paſſive. It is required 


of us, that „in the midſt of this irreconcileable 
debate concerning heavenly authorities and powers, 
we ſhould be as confident of the veracity of ſome 
one, as of the impoſture and cheat of all the other 
pretenders : and that believing firmly there is till 


a real commiſſion at the bottom, we ſhould en- 
dure the miſery of theſe conflicts, and engage on 


one ſide or the other, as we happen to have our 
birth or education ; til by fire and ſword, execu- 
tion, maſſacre, and a kind of gepopulstion of this 
earth, it be determined at laſt amongſt us, which 
* 1s the true commiſſion , excluſive of all others, 
and ſuperior to the reſt.” 

Here our ſecular Gentleman, wha i in the latter 
end of his diſcourſe had already made ſeveral 


20 Supra, p. 75 . 
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motions and geſtures which betokened a retreat, 
made his final bow in form, and quitted the place 
and company for that time; till, as he told his au- 
ditors, he had another opportunity, and freſh leiſure 
to hear, in his turn, whatever his antagoniſts 
might ane w object to him, in a manner more fa- 
vorable and moderate; or, if they ſo approved, 


in the ſame temper, and with the 2 zeal, as 


they had done before. 
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THE 


I 
O F 


H E N U L 


INTRODUCTION. 


Brrore we enter on the examination of our 


hiſtorical ſketch, it may be proper to remark, that. 
by the word tablature, for which we have yet no 
name in Engliſh, beſides the general one of pic- 
ture, we denote, according to the original word 
Tabula, a work 'not only diſtint from a mere 
| portraiture, but from all thoſe wilder ſorts of 
painting which are in a manner abſolute and inde- 
pendent; ſuch as the paintings in freſco upon the 
walls, the cielings, the ſtair-caſes, the cupolas, 
and other remarkable places either of ne or 
palaces. 

Accordingly we are to underſtand, that it is __ 
merely the ſhape or dimenſion of a cloth, or board, 
which denominates the piece or tablature; ſince 
a work of this kind may be compoſed of any 
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colored ſubſtance, as it may of any form ; whe. 
ther ſquare, oval, or round. But it 1s then that 
in painting we .give to any particular work the 
name of tablature, when the work is in reality 
& A ſingle piece, comprehended in one view, 
& and formed according to one ſingle intelligence, 
«© meaning, or deſign; which conſtitutes a real 
& Whole, by a mutual arid neceſſary relation of 


its parts, the ſame as of the members in a na- 


7 


& tural body.” So that one may ſay of a picture 
compoſed of any number of figures differently 
ranged, and without any regard to this correſ. 
pondency or union deſcribed, that it is no more 
a real piece or tablature than a picture would be 
a man's picture , or proper portraiture , which 
repreſented on the ſame cloth, in different places, 
the legs, 'arms, noſe, and eyes of ſuch a perſon, 
without adjuſting them according to the true pro- 
portion, air, and character which n to 
him. 

This regulation bas place even in the inferior 
degrees of painting; ſince the mere flower - painter 
is, we ſee, obliged to ſtudy the form of feſtoons, 
and to make uſe of a peculiar order or architec- 
ture of vaſes, jars, caniſters, pedeſtals, and other 
inventions, which ſerve as machines, to frame a 
certain proportionate aſſemblage, or united maſs, 
according to the rules of perſpective; and with 


regard as well to the different ſhapes and ſizes of 


his ſeveral flowers, as to the harmony of colors 
reſultiag from the wholey this being the only 


— 
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thing capable of rendering his work worthy the 
name of a compoſition or real piece. 

So much the more, therefore, is this regulation 
applicable to hiſtory- painting, where not only 
men, but manners, and human paſſions, are repre- 
' ſented. Here the unity of deſign muſt with more 
| particular exactneſs be preſerved, according to 
; the juſt rules of poetic art; that in the repreſenta- 

tion of any event, or remarkable fa&, the proba- 

bility, or ſeeming truth, which 1s the real truth 
of art, may with the higheſt advantage be ſupport- 
ed and advanced; as we ſhall better underſtand : 
in the argument which follows on the hiſtorical 
tablature of the judgment of Hercules; who being 
young, and retired to a ſolitary place, in order 
to deliberate on the choice he was to make of 
the different ways of life, was accoſted, as our 
hiſtorian relates, by the two goddeſſes, Virtue 
and Pleaſure. It is on the iſſue of the controverſy 
between theſe two that the character of Hercules 
depends. So that we may naturally give to this 
piece and hiſtory, as well the title of the Educa- 
tion, as the choice or judgment of Hercules. 
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divided, and in doubt. Accor 
| he is wrought, agitated and tora by contrary 
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Of vhe general couſtitution or ordinance of the tablature. 


"T'ms fable or hiſtory may be variouſly repre- 


ſented, according to the order of time: 

Either in the inſtant when the two goddeſſes, 
Virtue and Pleaſure, accoſt Hercules; 

Or when they are entered on their diſpute; 

Or when their diſpute is already far advanced, 
and Virtue ſeems to gain her cauſe. | 

According to the firſt notion, Hercules muſt of 
neceſſity ſeem ſurpriſed on the firſt appearance of 
ſuch miraculous forms. He admires, he contem: 
plates; but is not yet engaged or intereſted. 
According to the Tecond notion, he is. intereſted, 

ding to the third, 


paſſions. It is the laſt effort of the vicious one, 
ſtriving for poſſeſſion over bim. He agonizes, 
and with all his ſtrength of reaſon endeayours to 


over-come himſelf: 


Et premitur ratione animus, vincique laborat, 


Ot theſe different periods of time the latter has 


been choſen; as being the only one of the three 

which can well ſerve to expreſs the grand event, 

or conſequent reſolution of Hercules, and the 

choice he actually made of a life full of toil and 
L * 


p 
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hardſhip, under the conduct of Virtue, for the 
deliverance of mankind from tyranny and opprefſ- 
ſion. And it is to ſuch a piece, or tablature, as 
repreſents this iſſue of the balance, in our ponder- 


ing hero, that we may juſtly give the title of the 


deciſion or judgment of Hercules- 

The ſame hiſtory may be repreſented yet accord- 
ing to a fourth date or period; as at the time 
when Hercules 1s entirely won by Virtue. But 
then the ſigns of this reſolute determination reign-* 
ing abſolutely in the attitude and air of our young 


hero, there would be no room left to repreſent 


bis agony, or inward conflict; which indeed makes 
the principal action here; as it would do in a 
poem, were this ſubject to be treated by a good 
poet. Nor would there be any more room left 
in this caſe, either for the perſuaſive rhetoric of 
Virtue, who muſt have already ended her diſ- 
courſe, or for the inſinuating addreſs of Pleaſure, 
Who having loſt her cauſe, muſt neceſſarily appear 
diſpleaſed, or out of humor 2 a circumſtance 
which would no way ſuit her character. | 

In the original ſtory or fable of this adventure 
of our young Hercules, it is particularly noted, 
that Pleaſure, advancing haſtily before Virtue, 
began her plea, and was heard with prevention, 
as being firſt in turn. And as this fable is wholly 

philoſophical and. moral, this circumſtance.in pare 
ticular is to be conſidered as eſſential, 


In this third period therefore of. our biſtory, 


dividing it, as we have done, into four ſucceſſive 
dates or points of time, Hercules being auditor, 
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and attentive, ſpeaks not. Pleaſure has ſpoken. 
Virtue is till ſpeaking. She is about the middle, 
or towards the end of her diſcourſe; in the place 
where, according to juſt rhetoric, the higheſt tone 
of voice and ſtrongeſt action are employed. 

It is evident, that every maſter in painting, 


when he has made choice of the determinate date 


or point of time according to which he would 
repreſent his hiſtory, is afterwards debarred the 
taking advantage from any other action than what 
is immediately prefent, and belonging to that ſingle. 
inſtant he deſcribes. For if he paſſes the preſent 
only for a moment, he may as well paſs it for 
many years. And by this reckoning he may with 


as good right repeat the ſame figure ſeveral times 


over, and in one and the ſame picture repreſent 
Hercules in his cradle, ſtruggling with the ſerpents; 
and the fame Hercules of full age, fighting with 
the Hydra, with Anteus, and with Cerberus: 
which would prove a mere confuſed heap, or knot. 
of pieces, and not a fingle entire piece, or tabla- 
ture, of the hiſtorical kind. 

It may, however, be allowable, on ſome oc- 


caſions, to make afe of certain enigmatical or 


emblematical devices, to repreſent a future time; 
as when Hercules, yet a mere boy, is ſeen hold- 
ing a ſmall club, or wearing the ſkin of a young 
lion. For fo we often find him in the beſt an- 


. tiques. And though hiſtory had never related of 


Hercules, that being yet very young, he killed a 
lon with his own hand: this repreſentation of 
him. would nevertheleſs be entirely conformable 
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to poetic truth ; which not only admits, but necef- 
ſarily preſuppoſes prophecy or prognoſtication, 
with regard to the actions and lives of: heroes 
and great men. Beſides that, as to our ſubject, in 
particular. the natural gemus of Hercules, even 
in his tendereſt youth; might alone anſwer for his 
handling ſuch arms as theſe, and bearing, as it 
were in play „ thefe early tokens of the future 
hero. 

To preſerve therefore a' juſt conformity with 
hiſtorical truth, and with the unity of time and 
action, there remains no other way by which we 
can poſlibly give a hint of any thing future, or 
call to mind any thing paſt, than by ſetting in 
view ſuch paſſages or events as have actually 
ſubſiſted, or according to nature might well ſub- 
ſiſt, or happen together in one and the ſame inſtant. 


And this is what we may properly call the rule 


of conſiſtency. 

How is it therefore poſſible, ſays one, to ex- 
preſs a change of paſſion in any ſubject, ſince this 
change is made by ſucceſſion; and that in this caſe 
the paſſion which is underſtood as pteſent, will 
require a diſpoſition of body and features wholly 
different from the paſſion which is over, and 
paſt? To this we anſwer, That notwithſtanding 


the aſcendency or reign of the principal and im- 


mediate paſſion, the artiſt has power to leave 

ſtill in his ſubje& the tracks or footſteps of his 

predeceſſor; ſo as to let us behold not only a 

riſing paſſion together with a declining one, but, 

what is more, a ſtrong and determinate paſſion, 
| V 4 
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with. its contrary already diſcharged and baniſhed. 
As for. inſtance, when the plain tracts of tears 
new fallen, with ather freſh tokens of mourning 
and dejection, remain ſtill in a perſon newly tran. 
ported with joy at the fight of a relation or friend, 
who the moment before had been lamented as 
one deceaſed or loſt. 

Again, by the ſame means which are employed 
to call to mind the paſt, we may anticipate the 
future; as would be ſeen in the - caſe of an able 
painter, who ſhould undertake to paint this hif- 
tory of Hercules according to the third date or 
period of time propoſed for our hiſtarical tablature, 


For in this momentary turn of action, Hercules 


remaining ſtill in a ſituation expreſſive of ſuſpenſe 
and doubt, would diſcover nevertheleſs, that the 
ſtrength of this inward conflict was over, and 
that victory began now to declare herſelf in favor 


of Virtue. This tranſition, which ſeems at firſt 


ſo myſterious a performance, will be eaſily com- 
prehended, if one conſiders, that the body, 
which moves much ſlower than the mind, is eaſily 
outſtripped by this latter; and that the mind. on 
a ſudden turning itſelf ſome new way, the nearer 


fituated and more ſprightly parts of the body, 
ſuch as the eyes, and muſcles about the mouth 


and forehead, taking the alarm, and moving in 
an inſtant, may leave the heavier and more dif 
tant parts to adjuſt themſelves, and change their 
attitude ſome moments after. 

This different operation may be diſtinguiſhed by 
the names of anticipation and repeal. 


F 
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If by any other method an artiſt mould pretend 
to introduce into this piece any portion of time, 


ſuture or paſt, he muſt either ſin directly againſt 
the law of truth and credibility, in repreſenting 


things contrary and incompatible ; or againſt that 
law of unity and ſimplicity of deſign which con- 


ſtitutes the very being of his work. This parti- 


cularly ſhows itſelf in a picture, when one is ne- 


ceſſarily left in doubt, and unable to determine 
readily, which of the diſtinct ſucceſſive parts of 


the hiſtory. or action 1s that very one repreſented 
in the deſign. For even here the caſe is the ſame 
as in the other circumſtances of poetry and paint- 
ing, © That what is principal or chief ſhould 
" immediately ſhow itſelf , _withput leavipg the 


mind in any uncertainty.” 


According to this rule of the unity of time, if 
one ſhould aſk an artiſt, who had painted this hiſ- 
tory of the judgment of Hercules, © Which of 
« theſe four periods or dates of time above pro- 


< poſed he intended in his picture to repreſent * ? 


7 If the ſame queſtion concerning the inſtantaneous action, or 
preſent moment of time, were applied to many famous hiſtorical 
paintings much admired in the world, they would be fonnd very 
defective; as we. may learn by the inſtance of that ſingle ſubje& of 
Acteon, one of the commoneſt in painting. Hardly is there any 
Where ſeen a deſign of this poetical hiſtory , without 2 ridiculous an- 
ticipation of the metamorphen. The horns of Acteon which are 
the effect of a charm, should naturally wait the execution of that 
act in which the charm conſiſts. Till the goddeſs therefore has 
thrown her caſt, the hero's perſon ſuffers not any change. Even 
While the water flies, his forehead is ſtill fonnd. But in the uſual 
deſign we ſee it cher wilo. The horns are already /prouted, if not 
full grown; and the goddeſs is ſeen watering the ſprouts. 
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and it ſhould? happen that he could not readily 
anſwer, It was this, or that: it would appear 
plainly he had never formed a real notion of his 
workmanſhip, or of the hiſtory he intended to 


- repreſent. So that when he had executed, even 


to a miracle, all thoſe other beauties requiſite in 
a piece, and had failed in this ſingle one, he 
would from hence alone be proved to be in truth 
no hiſtory- painter, or artiſt in the kind, who 
underſtood not ſo much as how to form the real 
deſign of a hiſtorical __ 


ESE © 


Of the firſt or principal figure. 


To apply therefore what has been ſaid above 
to our immediate deſign or tablature in hand; 
we may obſerve, in the firſt place, with regard 
to Hercules, the firſt or principal figure of our 
piece, that being placed in the middle between 
the two goddeſſes, he ſhould by a ſkilful maſter 
be ſo drawn, as, even ſetting aſide the air and 
features of the face, it ſhould appear by the very 
turn or poſition of the body alone, that this 
young hero had not wholly quitted the balancing 
or pondering part. For in the manner of his turn 
towards the worthier of theſe goddeſſes, he ſhould 


. By ty 


11 


the other, as not to ſuffer it to be conceived of 
him, that he had ever any inclination for her, or 


Is 

to had ever hearkened to her voice. On the contra- 
en ry, there ought to be ſome hopes yet remaining 
in for this latter goddeſs Pleaſure, and ſome regret 
he apparent in Hercules; otherwiſe we ſhould paſs 
th immediately from the third to the fourth period, 


or at leaſt confound one with the other. 

Hercules, in his agony deſcribed, may appear 
either fitting or ſtanding ; though it be more ac- 
cording to probability for him to appear ſtanding, 
in regard to the preſence of the two goddeſſes, 


here, as in the judgment of Paris, where the in- 
tereſted goddeſſes plead their cauſe before their 
judge, Here the intereſt of Hercules himſelf is at 
ſtake. It is his own cauſe which is trying. He 
is in this reſpe& not ſo much the judge, as he is 
in reality the party judged. 

ve 
d; 
ard 
dur 
een 


ter 


cules may be expreſſed either by a ſtrong admira- 


tion, or by an admiration which holds chiefly of 


love. 
J 


— — — Ingenti perculſus amore. 


and | : | 
ery If the latter be uſed, then the reluctant 
this paſſion, which is not yet wholly overcome, 


may ſhow itſelf in pity and tenderneſs, moved 


ing 
in our hero by the thought of thoſe pleaſures 


urn 
uld 
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by no means appear ſo averſe or ſeparate from 


and by reaſon the caſe is far from being the ſame 


The ſuperior and commanding paſſion of Her- 


and companions of his youth which he is going 
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for evey to abandon. And in this ſenſe Hercules 
may look either on the one or the other of the 
goddeſſes; with this difference, that if he looks 


on Pleaſure, it ſhould be faintly, and as turning 


his eyes back with pity ; having ſtill his action 
and geſture turned the other way towards Virtue, 
If, on the. contrary , he looks on Virtue, it ought 
to be earneſtly, and with extreme attention, having 


ſome part of the action of his body inclining lil 


towards Pleaſure , and diſcovering, by certain 
features of concern and pity, intermixed with the 
commanding or conquering paſſion, that the de. 
ciſion he is about to make in favor of Virtue colt 
him not a little. 

If it be thought fit rather to make uſe of admi- 


ration, merely to expreſs the commandiog paſſion 
of Hercules; then the reluctant one may diſcover ' 


itſelf in a kind of horror, at the thought of the toil 
and labor to he ſuſtained in the rough rocky way 


apparent on the ſide of Virtue. 


Again, Hercules may be repreſented as looking 
neither towards Virtue nor Pleaſure , but as turn: 
ing his eyes cither towards the mountainous, rocky 
way pointed out to him by Virtue , or towards 
the flowery way of the vale and meadows, re- 
commended to him by Pleaſure. And to theſe 
different attitudes may be applied the ſame rules 
for the expreſſion of the turn or balance of judge- 
ment in our penſive hero. 

Whatever may be the manner choſen ſor the 


deſigning of chis figure of Hercules, according to 


—＋ part of the hiſtory in which we have takeq 
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him; it is certain he ſhould 1 ſo drawn; as nei- 
ther by the opening of his mouth, or by any other 
ſiga, to leave it in the leaſt dubious whether he is 
ſpeaking or ſilent. For it is abſolutely requiſite 
that ſilence ſhould be diſtinctly characterized in 
Hercules, not only as the natural effect of his ſtrict 
attention, and the little leiſure he has from what 
paſſes at this time within his breaſt; but in order 


withal to give that appearance of majeſty and ſu- 
periority becoming the perſon and character of 


pleading Virtue; who, by her eloquence and other 
charms, has ere this mild herſelf miſtreſs of the 
heart of our enamoured hero: 


— Pendet que iterum narrantis ab ore . 


This image of the] ſublime, in the diſcourſe and 
manner of Virtue, would be utterly loſt, if, in 
the inſtant that ſhe employed the greateſt force of 
action, ſhe ſhould appear to be interrupted by the 
ill- timed ſpeech, reply, or utterance of her au- 
ditor. Such a deſign of repreſentation as this 
would prove contrary to order, contrary to the 
hiſtory, and to the decorum or decency of man- 
ners. Nor can one well avoid taking notice here 
of that general abſurdity committed by many of 
the eſteemed great maſters in painting; who, in 
one and the ſame company or aſſembly of perſons 
Jointly employed and united, according to the 
hiſtory, in one ſingle or common action, repreſent 


" Virg. En. lib. 4. ver. 79. 
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to us not only two or three, but ſeveral, and 
ſometimes all, ſpeaking at once: which muſt natur. 
ally have the ſame effect on the eye, as ſuch a 
converſation would have upon the ear, were we 
in reality to hear it. 


CHAP. III 
Of the * * 


ArTter what has been ſaid on the ſubject of 
Hercules, it appears plainly what the attitude muſt 
be of our ſecond figure, Virtue ; who, as we 
have taken her in this particular period of our 
hiſtory , mult of neceſſity be ſpeaking with all the 


force of action, ſuch as would appear in an excel. 


lent orator, when at the height, and in the moſt 
affecting part of his diſcourſe. 
She ought therefore to be drawn Nanding; ſince 


it is contrary to all probable appearance, and even 
to nature itſelf, that, in the very heat and higheſt 
tranſport of ſpeech, the ſpeaker ſhould be ſeen 


fitting, or in any poſture which might expreſs 
repoſe. 

She may be habited either as an Amazon, with 
the helmet, lance, and in the robe or veſt of 
Pallas; or as any other of the virtues, goddeſſes, 


or heroines, with the plain original crown, with- 


out” rays, according to genuine antiquity. Our 
hiſtory makes no mention of a helmet, or any 


other armour of Virtue. It gives us only to un- 
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derſtand, that ſhe was dreſſed neither negligently, 
nor with much ſtudy or ornament. If we follow 
this latter method, we need give her only in her 
hand the imperial and magiſterial ſword *; which 
is her true characteriſtic mark, and would ſuffi- 
ciently diſtinguiſh her, without the helmet, lance, 


or other military habit. And in this manner the 


oppoſition between herſelf and her rival would be 
ſtill more beautiful and regular. — But this 
beauty, ” ſays one, would be diſcoverable 
“only by the learned.” — Perhaps ſo. But then 
again there would. be no loſs for others; ſince no 
one would find this piece the leſs intelligible on 
the account of this regulation. On the contrary, 
one who chances to know little of antiquity in 
general, or of this hiſtory in particular, would be 
ſtill further to ſeek, if, upon ſeeing an armed 
woman in the piece, he ſhould repreſent to himſelf 
either a Pallas, a Bellona, or any other warlike 
form or deity of the female kind. 

As for the ſhape, countenance, or perſon of 
Virtue; that which 1s uſually given to Pallas may 
fitly ſerve as a model for this dame; as, on the 
other fide, that which is given to Venus may ſerve 
in the ſame manner for her rival. The hiſtorian 
whom we follow repreſents. Virtue to us as a lady 
of a goodly form, tall and majeſtic. And, by 


what he relates of her, he gives us ſufficiently to 


underſtand, that though ſhe was neither lean, nor 
of a tanned complexion, ſhe muſt baye diſcovered 


- 
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however, by the ſubſtance and color of her fleſh, 
that ſhe was ſufficiently accuſtomed to exerciſe, 


| Pleaſure, on the other hand, by an exact oppoſs 
tion, is repreſented in better caſe, and of a ſoſt. 


neſs of complexion, which ſpeaks her manners, 
and gives her a middle character between the per- 
ſon of a Venus, and that of a Bacchanal nymph. 
As for the poſition or attitude of Virtue; though 
in a hiſtorical piece, ſuch as ours 1s deſigned, it 
would on no account be proper to have immediate 
recourſe to the way of emblem; one might, on 
this occaſion, engdeavour nevertheleſs, by ſome 
artifice, to give our figure, as much as poſſible, 
the reſemblance of the ſame goddeſs, as ſhe is ſeen 


on medals, and other ancient emblematic pieces of 


like nature. In this view, ſhe ſhould be ſo deſigned, 
as to ſtand firm with her full poiſe upon one foot, 


| having the other a little advanced, and raiſed ona 
broken piece of ground or rock, inſtead of the hel- 


met or little globe on which we ſee her uſually ſet- 
ting her foot, as triumphant,” in thoſe pieces of the 


emblematic kind. A particular advantage of this 


attitude, ſo judiciouſiy aſſigned to Virtue by ancient 
maſters, , that it expreſſes as well her aſpiring 
effort, or aſcent towards the ſtars and heaven, as her 
victory and ſuperiority over fortune and the world. 
For ſo the poets have, of old, deſcribed her. 


- Negata tentat iter wia *. 
Virtutiſque viam deſerit ardus 


* Horat. lib. 3. od. 2. Idem, ibid. od. 24. 
| And 
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And in our piece particularly, where the arduous 


and rocky way of Virtue requires to be emphati- 
cally repreſented , the aſcending poſture of this 
figure, with one foot advanced, in a ſort of climb- 
ing action, over the rough and thorny ground, 


muſt of neceſlity, if well executed, create a due 


effect, and add wo the ſublime of this ancient 


poetic work 
As for the hands or arms, which in real oratory, 


and during the ſtrength of elocution, muſt of ne- 


ceſſity be active; it is plain, in reſpect of our 


goddeſs, that the arm in particular which ſhe has 


free to herſelf, and is neither incumbered with 


| Hance or ſword, ſhould be employed another way, 


and come in, 5 ſecond the diſcourſe, and accom- 
pany it, with a juſt emphaſis and action. Accord- 
ingly, Virtue would then be ſeen with this hand 


turned either upwards to the rocky way marked 


out by her with approbation; or to the ſky, or 
ſtars, in the ſame ſublime ſenſe; or downwards to 
the flowery way and vale, as in a deteſting man- 
ner, and with abhorrence of what paſſes there; 


or laſt of all, in a diſdainful ſenſe, and with the 


ſame appeatance of deteſtation, againſt Pleaſure 


* As ancient as the poet Hefod: which appears by the following 
verſes , cited by our hiſtorian as the foundation or bl draught of 


this Md tablature. 
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herſelf. Each manner would have its peculiar 
advantage. And the beſt profit ſhould 'be made 
of. this arm and hand at liberty, to expreſs either 
the diſapprobation or the applauſe propoſed. It 
might prove, however, a conſiderable advantage 
to our figure of Virwe, if holding the lance, or 
imperial ſword, ſlightly, with one of her hands 
ſtretched downwards, ſhe could, by that very 
hand and action, be made to expreſs the latter 
meaning; opening for that purpoſe ſome of the 
lower fingers of this hand, in a refuſing or repel. 
ling manner; whilſt, with theo irm and hand 
at liberty, ſhe ſhould expreſs as well the former 


meaning, and point out to Hercules the way 


which leads to honor, and the juſt glory of heroic 
actions. 

From all theſe circumſtances of hiſtory , and 
action, accompanying this important figure, the 
difficulty of the deſign will ſufficiently appear to 


- thoſe who carry their judgment beyond the mere 


form, and are able to conſider the character of the 
paſſion to which it is ſubjected. For where a real 
character is marked, and the inward form pecu- 
liarly deſcribed, it is neceſſary the outward ſhould 
give place. Whoever ſhould expect to ſee our 
figure of Virtue, in the exact mien of a fine talker, 
-curious in her choice of action, and forming it 
according to the uſual decorum and regular move- 
ment of one of the fair ladies of our age, would 
certainly be far wide of the thought and genius of 
this piece. Such ſtudied action and artificial geſ- 
ture may be allowed to the actors and actreſſes of 
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the ſtage. But the good painter muſt come a little 
nearer to truth, and take care that his action be 
not theatrical, or at ſecond hand; but original, 
and drawn from Nature herſelf. Now, although, 
in the ordinary tenor of diſcourſe, the action of 
the party might be allowed to appear ſo far go- 
verned and compoſed by art, as to retain that re- 
gular contraſt and nice balance of movement which | 
painters are apt to admire as the chief grace of 
figures; yet in this particular caſe , where the natur- 
al eagerneſs of debate, ſupported by a thorough 
antipathy and animoſity ,. is joined to a fort of 
enthuſiaſtic agitation incident. to our prophetic 
dame, there can be little of that faſhionable mien, | 
or genteel air, admitted. The painter who , in 
ſuch a piece as we deſcribe, is bound to preſerve 
the heroic ſtyle , will doubtleſs beware of repre- 
ſenting his heroine as a mere ſcold. Yet this is 
certain , that it were better for him to expoſe him- 
ſelf to the meanneſs of ſuch a fancy, and paint his 
lady in a high rant, according to the common 
weakneſs of the ſex, than to engage in the embel- 
liſhment of the mere form; and forgetting the 
character of ſeverity and reprimand belonging to 
the illuſtrious rival, preſent her to us a fair ſpe- 
cious perſonage, free of emotion, and without the 
leaſt bent or movement which ſhould expreſs the 
real pathetic of the kind. 
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C AB AN. 


Of - the third figure. 


| Con CERNING Pleaſure , there needs little to 


be faid, after what has been already remarked in 
relation to the two preceding figures. The truth 
of appearance, that of hiſtory, and even the deco- 


rum itſelf, according to what has been explained 


above, require evidently, that, in this period or 


inſtant deſcribed, Pleaſure ſhould be found Glent. 


She can have no other language allowed her than 
that merely of the eyes. And it would be a hap- 
py management for her in the deſign, if, in turning 
her eyes to meet thoſe of Hercules, ſhe ſhould find 
his head and face already turned ſo much on the 
contrary fide, as to ſhow it impoſſible for her as 
yet to diſcover the growing paſſion of this hero in 
favor of her rival. By this means ſhe might ſtill 


with good right retain her fond airs of dalliance 


and courtſhip ; as having yet diſcovered no reaſon 
ſhe has to be diſſatisfied. 


She may be drawn either ſtanding , nating, 


| fitting, or lying; without a crown, or-crowned 


either with roſes, or with myrtle , according to 
the painter's fancy. And fince in this third figure 
the painter has ſo great a liberty left him, he 
may make good advantage of it for the other two, 
to which this latter may be ſubjected, as the laſt 
in order, and of leaſt conſequence. 
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„That which makes the greateſt difficulty in the 
diſpoſition or ordinance of this figure Pleaſure, is, 
that, notwithſtanding the ſupine air and character 
of eaſe and indolence which ſhould be given her, 
ſhe muſt retain ſtill ſo much life and action as 
is ſufficient to expreſs her perſuaſive effort, and 
manner of indication towards her proper paths; 
thoſe of the flowery kind, and vale below, whither 
ſhe would willingly guide our hero's ſteps. Now, 
ſhould this effort be over- ſtrongly expreſſed, not 
only the ſupine character and air of indolence 
would be loſt in this figure of Pleaſure; but, 
what is worſe, the figure would ſeem to ſpeak, 
or at leaſt appear ſo, as to create a double mean- 
ing, or. equivocal ſenſe in painting; which would 
deſtroy; what we have eſtabliſhed as fundamental 
concerning the abſolute reign of filence throughout 
the reſt of the piece, in favor of Virtue, the ſole 
ſpeaking party at this inſtant, or third period of | 
our hiſtory. | 

According to a computation, which in this way 
of reaſoning might he made, of the whole motion 
or action to be given to our figure of Pleaſure; 
ſhe ſhould ſcarce have one fifth reſerved for that 
which we may properly call active in her, and 
have already termed her perſuaſive or indicative 
effort. All beſides ſhould be employed to expreſs, 
if one may ſay fo, her inaction, her ſupineneſs, 
effeminacy, and indulgent eaſe. The head and 
body might entirely favor this latter paſſion. One 
hand might be abfolutely reſigned to it; ſerving 
only to ren, with much ado, the lolling lazy x 
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body. And if the other hand be required wo 
_ expreſs ſome kind of geſture or action toward the 
road of pleaſures recommended by this dame; the 


geſture ought however to be ſlight and negligent, 


in the manner of one who has given over ſpeak. 
, ing „and appears weary and ſpent. 


For the ſhape, the perſon, the complexion, and 
what elſe may be further remarked as to the air 
and manner of Pleaſure; all this is naturally com. 
prehended in the oppoſition, as above. ſlated, 


; between herſelf and Virtue. 


0 


C H A P. V. 


O the ornaments of the piece; and chiefly of the drapery, 


Ir is — known, how great a liberty 

ainters are uſed to take in the coloring of their 
Eb and of other draperies belonging to their 
hiſtorical pieces. If they are to paint a Roman 
people, they repreſent them in different dreſſes; 
though it be certain the common people among 
them were habited very near alike, and much 
after the ſame color. In like manner, the Egyptians, 
Jews, and other ancient nations, as we may well 
ſuppoſe, bore in this particular their reſpeQiive 


" likeneſs or reſemblance one to another as at 


pteſent tho Spaniards ' Italians, and ſeveral other 


\ 
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people of Europe. But ſuch a reſemblance as this 
would, in the way of painting, produce a very 


untoward effect; as may eaſily be conceived. For 


this reaſon the painter makes no ſcruple to intro- 
duce philoſophers, and even apoſtles, in various 
colors, after a very extraordinary manner. It is 
here that the hiſtorical truth muſt of neceſlity | 
indeed give way to that which we call poetical, 
as being governed not ſo much by reality, as by 
probability, or plauſible appearance. So that a 
painter who uſes his privilege or prerogative in 
this reſpect, ought, however, to do it cautiouſly, 
and with diſcretion. And when occaſion requires 
that he ſhould preſent us his philoſophers or apoſ- 
tles thus variouſly colored, he muſt take care at 
leaſt ſo to mortify his colors, that theſe plain 
poor men may not appear in his piece adorned 
like ſo many lords or princes of the modern 
garb. : 

If, on the other hand, the painter ſhould 
happen to take for his ſubject ſome ſolemn entry 


or triumph, where, according to the truth of 


fat, all manner of magnificence had without 
doubt been actually diſplayed , and all ſorts of 
bright and dazzling colors heaped together and 

advanced, in emulation , one againſt another; 
he ought on this occaſion, in breach of the 
hiſtorical truth, or truth of fact, to do his utmoſt 
to diminiſh and reduce the exceſlive gaiety and 
ſplendor of thoſe objects, which would otherwiſe 
raiſe ſuch a confuſton, oppugnancy x and riot of 
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colors, as would to any judicious eye appear 
abſolutely intolerable. 

It becomes therefore an able painter in this, as 
well as in the other parts of his workmanſhip, 
to have regard principally, and above all, to the 
agreement or correſpondency of things. And to 
that end it is neceſſary he ſhould form in his 
mind a certain note or character of unity; which 
being happily taken, would, out of the many 
colors of his piece, produce, "if one may fay ſo, 
a particular diſtin ſpecies of an original kind; 
like thoſe compoſitions in muſic, where, among 
the different airs, ſuch as ſonatas, entries, or 
ſarabands, there are different and diſtinct ſpecies; 
of which we may ſay in particular, as to each, 

6 That it has its own proper character or Senius, 
* peculiar to itſelf.” 

Thus the harmony of painting requires, * that 
© jn whatever key the painter begins his piece, 
* he ſhould be ſure to finiſh it in the ſame. ” 

This regulation turns on the principal figure, 
or on the two or three which are eminent, in a 
tablature compoſed of many. For if the- painter 
happens to give a certain height or richneſs of 
coloring to his principal figure, the reſt muſt in 
proportion neceſſarily. partake this genius. But if, 
on the contrary, the painter ſhould have chanced 
to give a ſofter air, with more gentleneſs and 
ſimplicity of coloring, to his principal figure; the 
reſt muſt bear a character proportionable, and 
appear in an extraordinary ſimplicity; that one 
and the ſame. ſpirit may, without conteſt ,- reign 
through the whole of his deſign. 


— 
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Our hiſtorical draught of Hercules will afford us 
a very clear example in the caſe. For conſidering 
that the hero is to appear on this occaſion retired 
and gloomy, being withal in a manner naked, 
and without any other covering than a lion's ſkin, 
which is itſelf of a yellow and duſky color; it 
would be really impracticable for a painter to 
repreſent this principal figure in any extraordinary - 
brightneſs or luſtre. From whence it follows, that, 
in the other inferior figures or ſubordinate parts 
of the work, the painter muſt neceſſarily make 
uſe of ſuch ſtill quiet colors, as may give to the 
whole piece a character of ſolemnity and ſimpli- 
city, agreeable with itſelf. Now, ſhould our 
painter honeſtly go about to follow his hiſtorian; 
according to the literal ſenſe of the hiſtory, which 


' repreſents Virtue to us in a reſplendent robe of 


the pureſt and moſt gloſly white, it is evident 
he muſt, after this manner, deſtroy his piece. The 
good painter in this, as in all other occaſions of 
like nature, muſt do as the good poet ; who: 
undertaking to treat ſome common and known 
ſubje&, refuſes, however, to follow ſtrictly, like a 
mere copyiſt or tranſlator, any preceding poet or 
hiſtorian ; but ſo orders it, that his work in itfelf 
becomes really new and original. 


Publica materies privati juris erit; fs : 
Nec circa vilem patulumque moraberis orben z 
Nee verbum verbo curabis * fidus 
Interpres *. 


or. de arte poet. ver. 131. 
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As for what relates to the perſpective or ſcene 
of our hiſtorical piece, it ought ſo to preſent itſelf, 
as to make us Inſtantly conceive that it is in the 
country, and in a place of retirement, near ſome 
wood or foreſt, that this whole action paſſes. 
For it would be impertinent to bring architecture, 

or buildings of whatever kind, in view, as tokens 
of company, diverſion, or affairs, in a place pur- 
poſely choſen to denote ſolitude, thoughtfulneſs, 
and premeditated retreat. Beſides that, according 
to the poets, our guides and maſters in this art, 
neither the goddeſſes, nor other divine forms of 
whatever kind, cared ever to preſent themſelves 
to human ſight, elſewhere than in theſe deep 
receſſes. And it is worth obſerving here, how 
particularly our - philoſophical hiſtorian affects to 
peak, by way of prevention, of the ſolitary 
place where Hercules was retired, and of his 
thoughtfulneſs preceding this apparition: which 
from theſe circumſtances may be conſtrued hence- 
forward as a mere dream; but as ſuch, a truly 
rational and divine one. 

As to the fortreſs, temple, or palace of virtue , 
fituated on a mountain, after the emblematical 
Way, as we ſee repreſented in ſome pieces formed 
upon this ſubjet; there is nothing of this kind 
expreſſed by our hiſtorian, And' ſhould this, or 
any thing of a like nature , preſent itſelf in our 
deſign , it would fill the mind with foreign fan- 
cies, and myſterious views, no way agreeable to 
the taſte and genius of this piece. Nor is there 
any thing, at the ſame time, on Pleaſure's fide, 
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to anſwer, by way of oppoſition, to this palace 
of Virtue; which, if expreſſed, would on this 
account deſtroy the juſt ſimplicity and correſpon- 
dency of our work. 

Another reaſon againſt the perſpective part, the 
architecture, or other ſtudied ornaments of the 
landſkip kind, in this particular piece of ours, is, 
that in reality there being no occaſion ſor theſe 
appearances, they would prove a mere incum- 
brance to the eye, and would of neceſſity diſturb 
the ſight, by diverting it from that which is 
principal, the hiſtory and fat. Whatſoever appears 
in a hiſtorical deſign, which is not eſſential to 
the action, ſerves only to confound the repreſen- 
tation , and perplex the mind: more particularly, 
if theſe epiſodic parts are ſo lively wrought, as 
to vie with the principal ſubjet, and contend 
for precedency with the figures and human life. | 
A juſt deſign, or tablature, ſhould, at firſt view, 
diſcover, what nature it 1s deſigned to imitate; 
what life, whether of the higher or lower kind, 
it aims chiefly to repreſent. The piece muſt by 
no means be equivocal or dubious; but muſt 
with eaſe diſtinguiſh itſelf, either as hiſtorical and 
moral, or as perſpective and merely natural. If 
it be the latter of theſe beauties which we deſire 
to ſee delineated according to its perfection, then 
the former muſt give place. The higher life muſt 
be allayed, and in a manner difcountenanced and 
_ obſcured; whilſt the lower diſplays itſelf, and is 
exhibited as principal. Even that which, according 
to a term of art, we commonly call ſtill - life, and 


7 
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is in reality of the laſt and loweſt degree of paint- 
ing, muſt have its ſuperiority and juſt preference 
in a tablature, of its own ſpecies. It is the ſame 
in animal pieces, where beaſts or fowl are * 
| ſented. In landſkip, inanimates are principal: 
is the earth, the water, the ſtones, and . 
which live. All other life becomes ſubordinate. 
Humanity, ſenſe, manners, muſt in this place yield, 
and become inferior. It would be a fault even 
to aim at the expreſſion of any real beauty in this 
kind, or go about to animate or heighten, in any 
conſiderable degree, the accompanying figures of 
men, or deities which are accidentally introduced, 
as appendices, or ornaments, in ſuch a piece. But 
if, on the contrary, the human ſpecies be that 


which firſt preſents itſelf in a picture; if it be the 


intelligent life which is ſet to view; it is the 
other ſpecies, the other life, which muſt then 
ſurrender, and become ſubſervient. The merely 
natural muſt pay homage to the hiſtorical or 
moral. Every beauty, every grace, muſt be 
ſacrificed to the real Beauty of this firſt and 
higheſt order. For nothing can be more deformed 
than a confuſion of many beauties: and the con- 


fuſion becomes inevitable, where the ſubjection 


is not complete. 


By the word Moral are underſtood, in this 


. all ſorts of judicious repreſentations of the 
buman paſlions; as we ſee even in battle-pieces; 
excepting thoſe of diſtant figures, and the diminu- 
tive kind; which may rather be conſidered as a 
ſort of landſkip. In all other martial pieces, we 
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ſee expreſſed in lively action the ſeveral degrees 


of valor, magnanimity, cowardice, terror, anger, 
according to the ſeveral characters of nations, and 
particular men. It is here that we may ſee heroes 
and chiefs, ſuch as the Alexanders or Conſtantines, 
appear, even in the hotteſt of the action, with a 
tranquillity and ſedateneſs of mind peculiar to 
themſelves: which-is, indeed, in a dire& and 
proper ſenſe, profoundly moral. 

But as the moral part is differently treated- in 
a poem from what it is in hiſtory; or in a philo- 
ſophical work; ſo mult it, of right, in painting, 
be far differently treated from what it naturally is, 
either in the hiſtory or poem. For want of a 
right underſtanding of this maxim, it often hap- 
pens, that, by endeavouring to render a piece 
highly moral and learned, it becomes NE: e 
ridiculous and impertinent. 

For the ordinary works of Sculpture, ſuch as 
the low - relieves, and ornaments of columns and 
edifices, great allowance i is made. The very rules 
of perſpective. are here wholly reverſed, as necel- 
ſity requires, and are accommodated to the 
circumſtance and genius of the place or building, 
according to a certain economy or order of a 
particular and diſtinct kind; as will eaſily be 
obſerved by thoſe who bave thoroughly ſtudied 
the Trajan and Antoninus pillars, and other relieve 
works of the ancients. In the ſame manner, as to 
pieces of engraved work, medals, or whatever 
ſhows itſelf in one ſubſtance, as braſs or ſtone, or 
only by ſhade and light, as in ordinary drawings, 
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or ſtamps, much alſo is allowed, and many things 
admitted , of the fantaſtic, miraculous, or hyper. 
bolical kind. It is here that we have free ſcope, 
withal , for whatever is learned, emblematical, 
or enigmatic. But for the completely imitative 
and illuſive art of Painting, whoſe character it 
15 to employ in her works the united force of 
different colors; and who, ſurpaſſing by ſo many 
degrees, and in ſo many privileges, all other 
human fiction, or imitative art, aſpires in a directer 
manner towards deceit, and a command over our 
very ſenſe; ſhe muſt of neceflity abandon whatever 
is over learned, humorous, or witty ; to maintain 


| herſelf in what is natural, credible, and winning 


of our aſſent; that ſhe. may thus acquit herſelf of 
what is her chief province, the ſpecious appear 


ance of the object ſhe repreſents. Otherwiſe we 


ſhall naturally bring againſt her the juſt criticiſm 
of Horace, on the ſcenical repreſentation ſo nearly 
allied to her: | 


F050 RE oftendis mihi fic , incredulus odl. 


We are therefore to conſider this as a ſure 
maxim or obſeryation in painting, That : 
« hiſtorical and moral piece muſt of neceſſity loſe 
©« much of its natural Gmplicity and grace, i 
any thing of the emblematical or enigmatic kind 
ce be viſibly and directly intermixed: As if, for 
inſtance, the * of the zodiac, with its ewelve 


* This þ what Ropbael himſelf has hone, in his famous de 
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ſigns, were introduced. Now , this being an 
appearance which carries not any manner of ſimi- 
litude or colorable reſemblance to any thing extant 
in real nature; it cannot poſſibly pretend to win 


x the ſenſe, or gain belief, by the help of any 
t poetical enthuſaſem religious hiſtory, or faith. 
f For by means of theſe „ Indeed, we are eaſily 
y induced to contemplate . as realities thoſe divine 
er perſonages and miraculous forms, which the lead- 
er ing painters, ancient and modern, have ſpeciouſſy 
ur deſigned, according to the particular doctrine or 
er theology of their ſeveral religious and national 
in beliefs. But for our tablature in particular, it 
"g carries nothing with it of the mere emblematical 
of or enigmatical kind; fince, for what relates to 
ar- the double way of the vale and mountain, this 
we may naturally, and with colorable appearance, 
{a be repreſented at the mountain's foot. But if, on 


ily the ſummit or higheſt point of it, we ſhould 

place the fortreſs or palace of Virtue, riſing above 
the clouds; this would immediately give the 
enigmatical myſterious air to our picture, and 
of neceſſity deſtroy its perſuaſive fimplicity ; and 
natural appearance. 

In ſhort, we are to carry this en \ 
ſull along with us, That the fewer the objects 
* are, beſides thoſe which are abſolutely neceſſary 
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fign of the judgment of Paris. But this piece having never been 
painted, but deſigned only for Mare Antonio's engraving, it 
comes not Within our cenſure 3 a8 1 by what is ſaid in the 
prragraph juſt preceding. 
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in a piece, the eaſier it is for the eye, by one 
| « ſimple act, and in one view, to comprehend 


57 


& the ſum or whole.” The multiplication of 
ſubjects, though ſubaltern, renders the ſubordina. 
tion more difficult to execute in the ordinance or 
\-compoſition of a work. And if the ſubordination 


be not perfect, the order, which makes the beauty, 


remains imperfet. Now, the ſubordination can 


never be perfect, except «when the ordinance is 


* ſuch, that the eye not only runs over with eaſe 
© the ſeveral parts of the deſign, reducing till 


2 its view each moment on the principal ſubjed 


“ on which all turns, but when the ſame eye, 
* without the leaſt detainment in any of the 
+ nber parts, and reſting , as it were, im. 


: « moveable in the middle or centre of the tablature, 
© may fee at once, in an agreeable and perſed 


r all which is there exhibited to 


© the lebt. 


QA ©: 


Of the caſual.or independent ornaments. 7 


: TurRk remains for us now to conſider only of 


the ſeparate ornaments, independent both of figurs 


” Cheb þ vhet to Grabs mater & happily expreſſed by ti 
Gingle word duc. See vol. I. p. 123. 


and 
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y of 
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y the 
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and perſpective; ſuch as the machine - work or 
divinities in the {ky ', the winds, Cupids, birds, 
animals, dogs, or other looſe pieces which are 
introduced without any abſolute neceſſity , and in 

a way of humor. But as theſe belong chiefly to 
the ordinary life, and to the comic or mixed kind; 
our tablature, which, on the contrary, is wholly 
epic, heroic, and | in the tragic ſtyle, would not ſo 
eaſily admit of any thing in this light way. 

We may beſides conſider, that whereas the mind 
is naturally led to fancy myſtery in a work of ſuch 
a genius or ſtyle of painting as ours, and to con- 


found with each other the two diſtinct kinds of the 


emblematic and merely hiſtorical, or poetic; we 
ſhould take care not to afford it this occaſion of 
error and deviation, by introducing into a piece 


of ſo uniform a deſign, ſuch appendices, or ſup- 


plementary parts, as, under pretext of giving 
light to the hiſtory , or characterizing the figures, 
ſhould ſerve only to diſtract or diſſipate the fight, 
and confound the judgment of the more ons 
ſpectators. 

„Will it then,” ſays one, be poſſible to ad 

* out the ſtory of theſe two dames in company 
* with Hercules, without otherwiſe diſtinguiſhing 
* them than as above deſcribed?” We anſwer, it 
is poflible; and not that only , but certain and 
infallible, in the caſe of one who has the leaſt 


' — of the meakin-worly wwhad it ls merely” on- 


namental, and nat eſſential in the piece, * of the 
hiſtory, or fable itſelf. 
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genius, or has ever heard in general concerning 


Hercules, without ſo much as having ever heard 


this hiſtory in particular. But if, notwithſtanding 


this, we would needs add ſome exterior marks, 
more declaratory and determinative of theſe two 
perſonages, Virtue and Pleaſure ; it may be 
performed, however, without any neceſſary re- 


courſe to what 1s abſolutely, of the emblem kind. 
The manner of this may be explained as follows. 


The energy or natural force of Virtue, according 
to the moral philoſophy of higheſt note among 


the ancients, was expreſſed in the double effect of 


forbearance and endurance *', or what we may 
otherwiſe call refrainment and ſupport. For the 
Former, the bit or bridle , placed ſomewhere on 


the ſide of Virtue, may ſerve as emblem ſufficient; 
and for the ſecond, the helmet may ſerve in the 
ſame manner; eſpecially ſince they are each of 
them appurtenances eſſential to heroes, who, in 


quality of warriors, were alſo ſubduers or mana- 
gers of horſes *, and that at the ſame time theſe 


are really portable inſtruments, ſuch as the martial 


dame, Who repreſents Virtue, may be well ſuppo- 


ſed to have brought along with ben | 

On the fade of Pleaſure, certain vaſes, and other 
pieces of emboſſed plate, wrought in the figures 
of ſatyrs, fawns, and bacchanals, may ſerve to 


2 Keofſula, tſyzliax. They were deſcribed as ſiſters in the em- 


blematic moral philoſophy of the ancients. Whence r. known 


precept, '*Avixe N H, Suſtine et abſtine. | 
oF Caſtor , Pollux; all the heroes * aua 0 the Great, 
Os | 
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expreſs the debauches of the table-kind. And cer- 
tain drapeties thrown careleſsly on the ground, 
and hung upon a neighbouring tree, forming a. 
kind of bower and couch for this luxurious dame, 
may ſerve ſufficiently to ſuggeſt the thought of 

other indulgences, and to ſupport the image of the 
effeminate, indolent, and amorous paſſions. Beſides 
that, for this latte kind, we may reſt ſatisfied, it 


is what the painter will hardly fail of repreſenting 


to the full. The fear is, leſt he ſhould overdo 
this part, and expreſs the affection too much to the 
life. The appearance will, no doubt, be ſtrongly 
wrought in all the features and proportions of this 
third figure; which is ofa reliſh far more popular, 
and vulgarly engaging, than that 2 oppoſed 
to it, in our hiſtorical deſign. 


CONCLUSION. 


Wr may conclude this argument with a general 
reflection, which ſeems to ariſe naturally from 
what has been ſaid on this ſubject in particular, 
* That in a real hiſtory- painter, the ſame know. 
» | ledge, the ſame ſtudy, and views, are required, 

as in a real poet.” Never can the poet, whilſt 
be juſtly .bolds that name, become a relator, or 
hiſtorian at large. He is allowed only to deſcribe 
a ſingle action, not the actions of a ſingle man, 
or people. The painter is a hiſtorian at the ſame 
rate, but ill ore narrowly "A as iu fact 

2 


— 
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appears; ſince it would certainly prove a more 
ridiculous attempt to comprehend two or three 
diſtin actions or parts of hiſtory in one picture, 
than to comprehend ten times the number. in one 
and the ſame poem. 

It is well known, that to each ſpecies of poetry 
there are natural proportions and limits aſſigned. 
And it would be a groſs abſurdity indeed to ima- 
gine, that in a poem there was nothing which we 
could call meaſure or number, except merely in 
the verſe. An elegy, and an epigram, have each 
of them their meaſure and proportion, as well as a 
tragedy, or epic poem. In the ſame manner, as 
to painting, ſculpture, or ſtatuary, there are parti- 
cular meaſures which form what we call a piece: 
as for inſtance, in mere portraiture , a head, or 
buſt: the former of which muſt retain always the 
whole, or at leaſt a certain part of the neck; as 
the latter the ſhoulders, and a certain part of the 
breaſt. If any thing be added or retrenched, the 
piece 1s deſtroyed. It is then a mangled trunk, or 
diſmembered body, which preſents itſelf to our 
imagination; and this too not through uſe merely, 
or on the account of cuſtom, but of neceſſity, and 
by the nature of the appearance; ſince there are 
ſuch and ſuch parts of the human body, which are 
naturally matched , and muſt appear in company; 
the ſection, if unſkilfully made, being in reality 
horrid, and repreſenting rather an amputation in 
ſurgery, than a ſeemly diviſion or ſeparation ac- 
cording to art. And thus it is, that in general, 
through all the plaſtic arts, or works of imitation, 
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66 what-ſoever is drawn from nature, with the 


s intention of raiſing in us the imagination of the 


natural ſpecies or object, according to real 
beauty and truth, ſhould be compriſed in certain 
complete portions or diſtricts, which repreſent 
* the correſpondency or union of each part of 
* nature with entire Nature herſelf.” And it 1s 
this natural apprehenſion , or anticipating ſenſe of 
unity, which makes us give even to the works of 
our inferior artiſans the name of pieces, by way of 
excellence, and as denoting the juſtneſs and truth 
of work. 


In order therefore to ſucceed rightly in the for- 


mation of any thing truly beautiful in this higher 
order of deſign; it were to be wiſhed, that the ar- 


tiſt, who had underſtanding enough to comprehend 
what a real piece or tablature imported, and who, 


in order to this, had acquired. the knowledge of a 
whole and parts, would afterwards apply himſelf 
to the ſtudy of moral and poetic truth; that by 
this means the thoughts, ſentiments, or manners, 
which hold the firſt rank in his hiſtorical work, 

might appear ſuitable to the higher and nobler 


ſpecies of humanity in which he practiſed, to the 


genius of the age which he deſcribed, and to the 
principal or main action which he choſe to repre+ 
ſent. He would then naturally learn to reject thoſe 
falle ornaments of affected graces , exaggerated 
paſſions, hyperbolical and prodigious forms; which; 
equally with the mere capricions and groteſque, 
deſtroy the juſt ſimplicity and unity eſſential in a 


piece. And for his coloring, he would then ſoon 
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find how much it became him to be reſerved, fe. 
vere, and chaſte, in this particular of his art; 

where luxury and libertiniſm are, by the power of 
faſhion and the modern taſte, become fo univerſally 
eſtabliſhed. -_ 

It is evident however from. reaſon «off „ as well 
as from hiſtory * and experience, that nothing is 
more fatal, either to painting, architecture, or 
the other arts, than this falſe reliſn, which is go- 
verned rather by what immediately ſtrikes the ſenſe, 
than by what conſequentially, and by reflection, 
pleaſes the mind, and fatisfies the thought and rea. 


ſon. So that whilſt we look on painting with the 


ſame eye as we view commonly the rich ſtuffs and 
colored filks worn by our ladies, and admired 1n 
dreſs, equipage, or furniture; we mult of necel- 
ſity be effeminate in our taſte, and utterly ſet wrong 
as to all judgment and knowledge in the kind. For 
of this imitative art we may juſtly ſay , That 
though it borrows help indeed from colors, and 

ce uſes them, as means, to execute its deſigns; 

it has nothing, however , more wide of its real 
< aim, or more remote from its intention, than 
e to make a ſhow of colors, or from their mix- 
© ture to raiſe a ſeparate and flattering pleaſure to 


A the ſenſe”. 


* See Vitruvius and Pliny. 

The pleaſure is plainly foreign and ſeparate, as having no con- 
cern or share in the proper delight or entertainment which naturally 
ariſes from the ſubje&, and workmanship itſelf, For the ſubject, 
in reſpect of pleaſure, as well as ſcience, is abſolutely completed, 
when the deſign is executed, and the propoſed imitation once ac- 
complished. And thus it always is the beſt, when the colors ate 
moſt ſubdued, and made ſubſervient. 
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CONCERNING 
My LORD, 


T ars letter comes to your Lordſhip, accom- 
panied with a ſmall writing, intitled , A Notion : 
for ſuch alone can that piece deſervedly be called, 
which aſpires no higher than to the forming of a 
projet, and that too in ſo vulgar a ſcience as 
painting. But whatever the ſubject be, if it can 
prove any way entertaining to you, it will ſufficiently 
anſwer my deſign. And if poſſible it may have that 


good ſucceſs , I ſhould have no ordinary opinion 


of my project; ſince I know how hard it would 
be to give your Lordſhip a real entertainment by 
any thing which was not in ſome reſpect worthy 
and uſeful. 

On this account I muſt, by way of prevention, 
inform your Lordſhip , that after I had conceived 
my Notion ſuch as you ſee it upon paper; I was 
not contented with this, but fell directly to work; 
and, by the hand of a maſter- painter , brought 1t 
into practice, and formed a real deſign. This was 
not enough, I reſolved afterwards to ſee what 
effect ĩt would have, when taken out of mere black 
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and white; into colowh : and thus a ſketch was 

afterwards drawn. This pleaſed ſo well, that being 
_ encouraged by the virtuoſi, who are ſo eminent 
in this part of the world, I reſolved at laſt to engage 
my painter-in the great work. Immediately a cloth 
was beſpoke of a ſuitable dimenſion , and the figures 
taken as big or bigger than. the common life; the 
ſubject being of the heroic kind, and requiring ra- 
ther ſuch figures as ſhould appear above ordinary 
human ſtature. 

Thus my Notion, as light as jt may prove in 
the treatiſe, is become very ſubſtantial in the work- 
manſhip. The piece is ſtill in hand, and like to 
continue ſo ſor ſome time; Wann the firſt 
draught or deſign ſhould have accompanied the trea- 
tiſe, as the treatiſe does this letter. But the deſign 
| Having grown thus into a ſketch, and the ſketch 
afterwards into a picture, I thought i it fit your 
Lordſhip. ſhould either ſee the ſeveral pieces toge- 
ther, or be troubled only with that which was the 
beſt; as undoubtedly the great one muſt prove, if 
the maſter 1 employ ſinks not very much below 
himſelf, in this performance. 

Far ſurely ſhould I be, my Lord, from conceiv- 
' Ing any vanity or pride in ambſcments of ſuch an 
inferior kind as theſe, eſpecially were they ſuch as 
they may naturally at firſt ſight appear. 7 pretend 
not here to apologiſe either for them, or for my- 
ſelf. Your Lordſhp however knows, I beve natu- 
rally ambition enough to make me defirous of em- 
ploying myſelf in buſineſs of a higher order ; ſince 
n has been my fortune 1 in public affairs to act often 
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in concert with you, and in the ſame views, on the 
intereſt of Europe and mankind, There was a 
time, and that a very early one of my liſe, when 
] was not wanting to my country in this reſpeR. 
But after ſome years of hearty labor and pains in 
this kind of workmanſhip, an unhappy breach in 
my health drove me not only from the ſeat of bu- 
ſineſs , but forced me to ſeek theſe foreign climates; 
where, as mild as winters generally are, I have 
with much ado lived out this latter one ; and am 
now , as your Lordſhip finds., employing myſelf in 
ſuch eaſy ſtudies as are moſt ſuitable to my ſtate 
of health , and to the genius of the country where 
I am confined. 8 
This in the mean time I can, with ſome aſſur- 
ance, ſay to your Lordſhip, in a kind of ſpirit of 
prophecy, from what I have obſerved of the riſing 
genius of our nation, That if we live to ſee a peace 
any way anſwerable to that generous ſpirit with 
which this war was begun and carried on, for our 
own liberty and that of Europe ; the figure we are 
like to make abroad, and the increaſe of know- 
ledge, induſtry , and ſenſe, at home, will render 
united Britain the principal ſeat of arts; and, by 
her politeneſs and advantages in this kind, will ſhow 
evidently, how much ſhe owes to thoſe counſels 
which taught her to exert herſelf ſo reſolutely in 
behalf of the common cauſe, and that of- her 
own liberty, and happy conſtitution , neceſſarily 
included. | 

I can myſelf remember the time, when, in re- 
ſpe of muſic, our reigning taſte was in many de- 


grees inferior to the French. The long reign of 
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luxury and pleaſure under King Charles II. and 


the foreign helps and ſtudied advantages given to 


muſic in a following reign, could not raiſe our genius 


the leaſt in this reſpect. But when the ſpirit of the 


nation was grown more free, though engaged at 


that time in the fierceſt war, and with the moſt 


doubtful ſucceſs; we no ſooner began to turn 
| ourſelves townids muſic , and inquire what Italy in 


particular produced, than in an inſtant we outſtrip- 
ped our neighbours the French ,. entered into a 
genius far beyond theirs, and raiſed ourſelves an ear 
and judgment not inferior to the beſt now in the 
world. 

In the ſame manner, as to painting: Though 
we have as yet nothing of our own native growth 


in this kind worthy of being mentioned; yet ſince 
the public has of late begun to expreſs a reliſh for 


engravings, drawings, copyings, and, for the ori- 
ginal paintings of the chief Italian ſchools, ſo con- 
trary to the modern French, I doubt not that, in 
very few years, we ſhall make an equal progreſs in 
this other ſcience. And when our humor turns 
us to cultivate theſe deſigning arts, our genius, I 
am perſuaded, will naturally carry us over the 
ſlighter amuſements, and lead us to that higher, 
more ſerious , and noble part of imitation , which 
relates to hiſtory „human nature, and the chief de- 
gree or order of beauty; I mean that of the ra- 
tional life, diſtinct from the merely vegetable and 
ſenſible, as in animals, or plants; according to 
thoſe ſeveral degrees or orders of painting which 
your Lordſhip will find ſuggeſted in this extempo- 


rary notion I have * you. 
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As for architecture, it is no wonder if ſo 
many noble deſigns of this kind have miſcarried 
amongſt us; fince the genius of our nation has 
hitherto been ſo little turned this way, that through 


ſeveral reigns we have patiently ſeen the nobleſt 


public buildings periſh, if I may ſay ſo, under 
the hand of one ſingle court - architect; who, if he 


had been able to profit by experience, would long 


ſince, at our expenſe, have proved the greateſt 


maſter in the world. But I queſtion whether our 


patience is like to hold much longer. The deva- 
ſtation ſo long committed in this kind, has made 
us begin to grow rude and clamorous at the hearing 
of a new palace ſpoilt, or a new deſign committed 
to ſome raſh or impotent pretender. 

-It is the good fate of our nation in this particu- 
lar, that there remain yet two of the nobleſt ſub- 
jets for architecture; our prince's palace, and 


our houſe of parliament. For I cannot but fancy, 
that when. Whitehall is thought of, the neighbour- 


ing Lords and Commons will at the ſawe time be 
placed in better chambers: and apartments than at 
preſent ; were it only for majeſty's ſake , and as a 
magnificence becoming the perſon of the prince, 
who here appears in full ſolemnity. Nor do l fear 
that when theſe new ſubjects are attempted, we 


ſhould miſcarry as groſsly as we have done in 


others before. Our ſtate, in this reſpect, may 
prove perhaps more fortunate than our church , 
in having waited till a national taſte was formed, 
before theſe edifices were undertaken. But the 


_ zeal of the nation could not, it ſeems', admit ſo 


long a delay in their eccleſiaſtical ſtructures; parti 
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cularly their metropolitan. And fince a zeal of this 
ſort has been newly kindled amongſt us, it is like 
we ſhall ſee ſrom afar the many ſpires ariſing in our 


great city, with ſuch haſty and ſudden growth as 


may be the occaſion perhaps that our immediate 
reliſh ſnall be hereafter cenſured, as retaining much 
of what artiſts call the Gothic kind. 

Hardly, indeed, as the public now ſtands, ſhould 
we bear to ſee a Whitehall treated like a Hampton. 


Court, or even a new cathedral like St Paul's. 


Almoſt every one now becomes concerned, and 
intereſts himſelf in ſuch public ſtructures. Even 
thoſe pieces too are brought under the common 
cenſure, which, though raiſed by private men, are 
of ſuch a grandeur and magnificence, as to become 
national ornaments. The ordinary man may build 
his cottage, or the plain gentleman his country: 
Houle , according as he fancies : but when a great 

man builds, be will find little quarter from the pub- 
lic, if, inſtead of a beautiful pile, he raiſes; ata 


_ vaſt expenſe, ſuch atfalſe and counterfeit piece of 
magnificence, as can be juſtly arraigned for its 


deformity by ſo many knowing men in art, and by 
the whole people, who in ſuch a er, nes rea 
dily follow their opinion. 


In reality, the people are'no ſmall parties in this 


cauſe. Nothing moves ſucceſsfully without them. 


There can be no public, but where they are 


included. And without a public voice, knowingly 
guided and directed , there is nothing which can 
raiſe a true ambition; in the artiſt; nothing which 
can exalt the genius of the workwian „or make 
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of his countty, and of poſterity. For with theſe 
he naturally , as a freeman, muſt take part ; in 
theſe he has a paſſionate concern and intereſt, raiſ- 


ed in him by the ſame genius of liberty, the ſame 
laws and government, by which his property and 


the rewards of his pains and induſtry, are ſecured 
to him, and to his generation after him. 

Every thing co- operates, in ſuch a ſtate, mw 
the improvement of art and ſcience. And for the 
deſigning arts 3n particular, ſuch as architecture, 
painting, and ſtatuary, they are in a manner linked 


together. The taſte of one kind brings neceſ- 
ſarily that of the others along with it. When the 


ſree ſpirit of a nation turns itſelf this way,, judge- 
ments are formed; critics ariſe ; the public eye and 
ear improve; a right taſte prevails, and in a man- 
ner ſorces its way. Nothing is ſo improving, no- 
thing ſo natural, ſo congenial to the liberal arts, as 


that reigning liberty and high ſpirit of a people, 
which, from the habit of judging in the higheſt, 
matters for themſelves , makes them freely judge of 


other ſubjects, and enter thoroughly into the cha- 
racers as well of men and manners, as of the pro- 


ducts or works of men, in art and ſcience, 80 


much, my Lord, do we owe to the excellence of 


out national conſtitution, and legal monarchy ; ' 


happily fitted for us, and which alone could hold 
together ſo mighty a people; all ſhares, though at 
fo far a diſtance from each other, in the govern- 


ment of themſelves, and meeting under one head 
in one vaſt metropolis 3 whoſe enormous growth, 
however cenſurable in other reſpects, is __ a 
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Caufe that 5 and arts of ſo many kinds 
ariſe to ſuch perfection. 

What encouragement our higher powers may 
think fit to give theſe growing arts, I will not pre. 
tend to gueſs. This I.know , that it 15+ſo much 
for their advantage and intereſt to make themſelves 
the chief parties in the cauſe, that I wiſh-no court 
or miniſtry , beſides a truly virtuous and wiſe one, 
may ever concern themſelves in the affair. For 
ſhould they do fo, they would in reality do more 
harm than good; ſince it is not the nature of a 
court, ſuch as courts generally are, to improve, 
but rather corrupt a taſte. And what is in the 
beginning ſet wrong by their example, is hardly 
ever afterwards recoverable in the genius of a nation, 
Content therefore I am, my Lord, that Britain 
ſands in this reſpe& as ſhe now does. Nor can 


one, methinks, with juſt reaſon, regret her having 


hitherto made no greater advancement. in theſe 
affairs of art. As her conſtitution has grown, and 
been eſtabliſhed , ſhe has in proportion fitted herſclf 
for other improvements. There has been no an- 


ticipation in the caſe. And in this ſurely ſhe muſt 


be eſteemed wiſe , as well as happy, that ere ſhe 
attempted to raiſe herſelf any other taſte or reliſh, 
, ſhe ſecured herſelf a right one in government. She 


has now the advantage of beginning in other mat- 
ters on a new foot. She has her models yet to 


ſeek , her ſcale and ſtandard to form , with delibe- 
ration and good choice. Able enough ſhe 'is at 


preſent to ſhift for herſelf, however abandoned or 
helpleſs ſhe has been left by thaſe whom it became 


to 
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to aſſiſt her. Hardly indeed, could ſhe- procure 4 
ſingle academy for the training of her youth in ex- 


erciſes. As good ſoldiers as we are, and as good 


horſes as our climate affords, our princes, rather 


than expend their treaſure this way, have ſuffered 
our youth to paſs into a foreign nation to learn to 


ride. As for other academies, ſuch as thoſe for 
painting, ſculpture, or architecture, we have not 


ſo much as heard of the propoſal; whilſt the prince 


of our rival nation raiſes academies, breeds youth, 
and ſends rewards and penſions into foreign coun- 
tries, to advance the intereſt and credit of his own. 
Now if, notwithſtanding the induſtry and pains of 
this foreiga court , and the ſupine unconcernedneſs 
of our own, the — taſte however riſes, and 
already ſhews itſelf in many reſpects beyond that 
of our ſo highly-· aſſiſted neighbours ; what greater 
proof can there be of the ſuperiority of genius in 
one of theſe nations above the other? 

It is but this moment that I chance to read in an 
article of one of the gazettes from Paris, that it 
is reſolved at court to eſtabliſh a new academy for 
political affairs. In it the preſent chief miniſter 


* is to preſide ; having under him fix academiſts, 


douès des talens neceſſaires: — No perſon to 
be received under the age of twenty- five, A 


* thouſand livres penſion for each ſcholar. — Able 


% maſters to be appointed for teaching them the 
* neceſſary ſciences, and inſtructing them in the 
< treaties of peace and alliances which have been 
® formerly made. — The members to aſſemble 


three times a- week. — Ceſt de ce ſerinaire, 
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333 A LETTER 


_& (fays the Writer), qu'on tirera les ſecretaires 
* Cambaſſade, qui par degres Pourront monter a 
de plus hauts emplois. | 

1 muſt confeſs, my Lord , as great an liar 
as 1 am of theſe regular intens I cannot but 
look upon an academy for miniſters as a ve 
extraordinary eſtabliſhment, eſpecially in ſuch a 
monarchy as France, and at ſuch a conjuncture 
as the preſent. It looks as if the miniſters of that 
court had diſcovered lately ſome new- methods of 
negotiation, ſuch as their predeceſſors Richelieu 
and Mazarine never thought of; or that, on the 
contrary, they have found themſelves ſo declined, 
and at ſuch a loſs. in the management of this 
preſent treaty, as to be forced to take their leſſon 
from ſome of thoſe. miniſters with whom they 
treat: a reproach, of which, no doubt, they muſt 
be highly ſenſible. 

But it is not my deſign here to entertain your 
Revit with any reflections upon politics, or 
the methods which the-French may take to raiſe 
hee a 0 new. miniſters, or new generals; who 

may prove a better Watch for us than hitherto, 
whilſt we held our old. I will only ſay to your 
Lordſhip on this ſubject of academies, that indeed 
I have leſs concern for the deficiency of ſuch a 
one as this, than of any other which could be 
thought of for England; and that as for a ſeminary 
of ſtateſmen, I doubt not but, without this extra- 
ordinary help, we ſhall be able, out of our old 
ſtock, and the common. courſe of buſineſs, 
conſtantly to furniſh a ſufficient number of well. 
qualified perſons to ſerve upon occaſion, either 


* 
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at home, or in our foreign treaties, as often as 
ſuch perſons accordingly qualified ſhall duly , 
honeſtly , and bona fide, be required to ſerve. 
I return therefore to my virtuoſo - ſcience; 
which being my chief amuſement in this place 
and circumſtance , your Lordſhip has by it a freſh 
ioſtance that I can never employ my thoughts 
with ſatisfaction on any ſubject, without making 
you a party. For even this very Notion had its 
riſe chiefly from the converſation of. a certain day, 
which I had the happineſs to paſs a few years 
ſince in the country with your Lordſhip. It was 
there you ſhowed me ſome engravings which had 
been ſent you from Italy. One in particular I 
well remember, of which the ſubject was the very 
| fame with that of my written Notion incloſed. 
But by what hand it was done, or after what 
maſter, or how executed, I have quite forgot. 
It was the ſummer-ſeaſon, when you had receſs 
from buſineſs. And I have accordingly. calculated 
this epiſtle and project for the ſame receſs and 


leiſure, For by the time this can reach England, 


the ſpring will be far advanced, and the national 
affairs in a manner over, with thoſe who are not 
in the immediate a e 

Were that indeed your Lordſhip's lot at preſent, 
I know not whethgr, in regard to my country, I 
ſhould - dare er ſuch amuſements as theſe in 
your way. Yet, even in this caſe, I would venture 
to ſay, however, in defence of my project, and 
of the cauſe of painting, that could my young 
hero come to your Lordſhip as _ repreſented 

| | * 2 


„ ALETTER 


as he might have been, either by the hand of a 
Marat * or a Jordano, the maſters who were in 
being. and in repute, when I firſt travelled here 
in Italy, the picture itſelf, whatever the treatiſe 
proved, would have been worth notice, and 
might have become a preſent worthy of our 
court, and prince's palace; eſpecially were it ſo 
bleſſed as to lodge within it a royal iſſue of her 
Majeſty's. Such a piece of furniture might well 
fit the gallery, or hall of exerciſes, where out 
young princes ſhould learn their uſual leſſons. And 
to ſee Virtue in this garb and action, might 
perhaps be no ſlight memorandum hereafter to a 
royal youth, who ſhould dne day come to undergo 
this trial bimſelf; on which his own happineſs, 
as well as the fate of Europe and of the world, 
would in ſo great a meaſure depend. 

This, my Lord, is making, as you ſee, the 
moſt I tan of my project, and ſetting off my 
amuſements with the beſt color I am able; that I 
may be the more excuſable in communicating them 
to your Lordſhip, and expreſſing thus, with what 


zeal I am, 
My Lord, 
3 Tour Lordship's , 
Naples, March 6. ey 
N, 8. 17 Ia. | ' moſt faithful 
' humble ſervant , 
SHAFTESBURY. 


* Carlo Marat was yet alive, at the time this letter was writ- 
ten; but had been long ſupefannuated , and — of any confi» 


derable performance. 


r 
* oben are denoted by numeral letters „ the\ 
ages by figures. 


A. 


| As Brahayn, patriarch, his character and life, iii. 43, 44. 192. 

Abſolute power. See Arbitrary power. 

Abſolute princes, i. 175. Seem to act by counſel and advice, 
182. Their education and manners, 183. No real ſociety 
in abſolute government, 89. No public, or ſenſe of 
public good, 90. No ſocial os common affection, ib. 
No community or mother - - country, ii, 119. Abſolute 

| monarchy » debaucking in religious and moral principles, 
L 90. ili. 257. Neceſſary ſubjection and homage in ab- 
ſolute government, i. 189. iii. 142. 

Academic philoſophy , i. 14. 218. Its excellence, 65. 
221, 222. ii. 155. 190, &c. 253, &c. See Sceptic. Academio 
founder and ſucceſſor, ii. 209. Academic: * 
amongſt the ancients, i. 104. ii 156. 

Academies for exerciſe, wanted for our youth; n 
neglected „ i. 287. See Exerciſes » School, Univerſty. 

Academiſts, their way of arguing unſyitable to the impatient 
humor of our age, ii. 156. 

Adleon, a common abſurdity in the Figures of his metamor- 
phoſis, iii. 297, 7 

Actiout, ſpring of actions, ii. 70. | 

Activity, or or action, how neceſſary to mankind, ii, 108, 

Ador, ſtage, i. 5. In the public ib. 

Hdmiration, weakneſs of the paſſion, i. 124, Kc. 11. 269, &o. 
See Miracle, Wonder. juſt admiration , ii. 22. Admi- 
ration founded in the natural and neceſſary i imagination, of 
a ſublime and beautiful in things , i. 118, 119, 289. ii. 22. 
327. 348, &c. iii. 24, 25 » &c. 150, &c. Admiratian , 
motive or, incentive. to philoſophy , iii. 125 1 30. Reſtraint, 
of it in philoſophy , 29, 30. 167, Kc. A ſtrongladmi- 

ration diſtinguiſhed from that of love , 300. 

Advice, dee treatiſe of, viz. I. vol. 1. 133, &c. 


23 


. 


Aigypt , its deſcription , ii. 320. Origin and enormous 
growth of ſuperſtition from Rgypt, ii. 321. iii. 34, 35, &c. 
Natural as well as political cauſes , ii. 39, 38. Unſoci- 
ableneſs of religion, mutual abhorrence of worſhippers „ and 
perſecution of ſets, begun from hence, 2b. iii. 35.49, 
50. 66, 67, &c. Unhappy ſettlement » cantonment , 
and agrarian of the primitive Egyptians , iii. 35, 36, &c. 
Egyptian myſteries, 203. See Hierarchy , Prieſthood. 

Egyptian loan, i. 307. Catechiſm and cathechumens 

originally Egyptian, iii. 202. See Circumeifione 

Aſop, iii. 170, &c. 

Atbiopia, its empire md# peiafihbed., i. 40, 41. Ethiopian 

| ſpectator , i. 69, 70. 

A ffectation in behaviour oppoſite to grace, i. 164. In be- 

lief, faith, religion, praiſe, i. 3, 4. 27, 28 34, 35- &c. 
Affeclion, natural, towards moral beauty, i. 241, 242. 

Social enjoyment, 267. Confeſſed in love of country, &c. 

iii. 119, 120. &c. In parental, filial affetion, 120, &c. 

Strength of ſocial affection, i. 11. Conjugal affection, 

ii. 108, tog. iii. 182. It is by affection merely that a 

creature is eſteemed good or ill, ii. 14. Private or ſelf 

affection, 14, 15, When vicious, 15,16, 17. When 
good, 16. Reflex affection 20. Unequal affection, or 
iniquity, 24- Oppoſition of the affe&ions , 41. Religious 

affection ; 61. See Devotion, Entbufiaſm. Syſtem of the 
affections, 68. That ſyſtem explained, 70. Three kinds 
of affections, ib. Degrees of affections, 71. Private 
affection too weak, when, 72. Aﬀections towards private 

good, neceſſary, 73. Energy of natural affections, 8 3, &c. 

What pleaſure attends the very diſturbances belonging to 

natural affection, 87. Effects of natural affection , 88, &c. 

Partial affection has no foundation in reaſon, iii. 92. 
How flender ſatisfaction it affords , ii. 92. Entire affection, 
its advantages, 93. Analyſis or plan of the affeQtions , 
as they relate to human happineſs or unhappineſs, 

iii. 161, &c. Natural affection, $699, 1843) The 

ſame parental or filial kind, 120. Balance of the 

affections, ii. 76, 77. 10%, &. Exerciſe of the ſocial 
or natural affections, how neceſſary to man, 111, &c. 


* 


I. vp E x 


Of the affections which he to the . ſelf, or 


private intereſt of the creature, 115. Unnatural alfetions, | 


134, &c. Their conſequences, 137, &c. 

Age, the preſent, improving „in our nation, why » i. 7. 

Agrarian, untoward, one in the Egyptian ſtate, iii. 34, &c. 
How occaſioned, 39, 40. 48, 49. 

Air of perſon, See Grace. : 

Alchymy , i 151. 155, 312. iii. 132, 133. 

Alchymiſts , why their philoſophy ſtill prevails ſo much in 
our age, il. I55. 

Alcibiades , iii. 18. 

Alexander the Great, i. 215. 280. Modern Alexanders, 196. 

Amanuenſis , the author's, i. 263. iii. 13. 158. 

Ambaſſadors from heaven, in what ſenſe, iii. 279, 280, 281, 
&c. from the moon, 281. Apoſtolic commilkion, embaſly, 
ſucceſſion 279, 202 | - 

Ambition , i. 276, 277, 278, &c. il 129. 359. 364, 

365 „ &e. 

Amble, common amble, pace, or canterbury of writers, i. 21. 

Amorous paſſion, what occaſion of diſorder, ii. 125; &c. 

Ainour , manner of it with the fair ſex, iii. 95. Hiſtory of 
an amour, i. 152, &c. See Gallautry, e. Novel. 

Ampbictonian council, iii. 11 5. 


Amphitheatre. See Gladiator, Amphichenerical {ſpectacles , 


i. 233. 

Anacharſs, i. 75, 76: 

Anatomy of the mind, i. 178. Of the body, ii. 250, &c. 

Ancients , their diſcipline of youth, i. 104. ii. 156. See 
Academy. Ancient policy „in the affairs of religion and 
philoſophy, i. 13, 14. ii. 216. 

5 Merry-Andrew and executioner „ A picture, i. 54. 

Angelica company, i. 4. 

Anger 5 uſe of the paſſion in the inferior orders of creatures , 
and in the ordinary characters of men, ii. 119. Its il 
effects when indulged, 120, &c. Void in the higheſt 
and moſt virtuous, characters „ 119. Agger an acknow- 

ledgment of juſt and unjuſt, 347, &c. 


Animal, how becomes a part of another ſyſtem, il. 11 
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INDE X 
Animal ſyſtem, 12. Wild and tame animals of the fon 


. — , how different, 108. 


Anſwers to books, iti. 7, 8, 9. Anſwer-writers , ib. 224. 
Ant, ti. 78. iii. 183. 


Anticipation, ti. 348. See Preconception. Anticipation and 


repeal, iii. 296. 

Antidote to Enthuſiaſm. See Enthuſiaſm. 

Antipater, i. 215. | 

Anti path , religious. See Religion. 

Apelles, i. 196. See Painter. 
Apollo , iii. 193. Apollo and Muſes, i. 2, 3, 4. See 

. -» QNelphic, Muſes, Pythian, © 

Apologue , iii. 171. See Aſop , Fable, Mythology. 

Apology, practice of, i. 284. See Preface. 

Appearances See Speeies. | 

Appetite, elder brother to reaſon, i. 162. Appetites high, 
eager, iii. 146. | 

Applauſe. See praiſe, 

Aratus, poet, iii. 197. 

Arbitrary power, i. 190, 191. The fweet and bitter, 190. 
arbitrary power, or abſolute monarchy, deſtructive of arts, 
1. 189, 190. 206, &e. iii 18,19. aber. 

| Tyranny , Will. 

Arcadia, i. 16. 

Archite& ambitious, iii. 111. 

Arebitecture, 1 Gothic, i. 303. True and natural, 
independent of fancy , ib. Founded i in truth and nature, 


iii. 149. 
Ariſtides, i. 251. 


Ari ſtophanes, i. 212. © 

Ariftotle cited, i. 123. 125. 209, 210, Ec. lit. 54. $8, 
116. 215. 231. See Peripateric. 

Arm, ſecular arm, deliver over, i. $4. ni. 91, 92, 

Arms and hands, expreſſiye in oratory , ui. 305. 

Arthur, King, m. 97. 

Articles of belief. See Belief, * 

Artiſan honeſt, reſolute, i. 226. 

Artiſts rejoice in criticiſm, i. 202. 226, &c. Virtue and 
generolity of artiſts, 22 5. See Archited, Painter, Poet, &c. 


INDEX 


1 


Arur and fciences, how raiſed and improved, L vol; &o. 


214 &. ii. 113, CC. Arts and virtues mutual friends, 


Aſſemblies , public, demand reſpect, i. 62, 
Atellam, plays, i. 217. 
Atheiſm. See Chance, Ill humor. The confequences of 


Atheifm with reſpect to virtue, ii. 55, &c. Compared in 


that reſpect with Theiſm, 5 7. Atheiſm from ſuperſtition, 
278, &c. Martyrs for Atheiſm, iii. 53. Atheiſm pre- 
ferable to ſuperſtition, i. 33. inn. 103, &c. Faith of 
Atheiſm, ii. 297. Atheifm charged on the people of the 
better rank and fafhion, ii. 218. iii, 244. Charged upon 
wit and ſubtile reaſoning, 2b. 

Atbeiſt, a ſtrong believer, ii. 296. A complete one, his 
belief or faith, 246, Kc. Hard to pronounce certainly 


of any man, that he id an Atheiſt, 7. Atheiſts perſonated, 


iii. 244, &c, Beſt writers againſt Atheiſts, ii. 214. Two 
; forts of people called Atheiſts, 215. Different i in them- 
ſelves, and to be uſed differently, 215, 216, Atheiſts 
|  miſcalled, i. 296. Enthuſiaſts, i. 44. iii. 54. 
Atbeiſtical hypotheſis + ü. 247. Certain principles common 
to Atheiſts with the devout, or zealots, i. 82. 100. 106. 
114. 276, 277, &c. ii. 54. 64. 211, &c. iii. 252,253. Athq- 
iſtical writers or talkers, no genuine Atheiſts , i. 74, 75 
Athenians, i. 24, 25. Their antiquity, genius, iii. 126. 
| Manners, modeſty, ib. See Greece. Progreſs of arts and 
letters amongſt thom , i. 213, &c. 1 201. 
Atticus, iii. 17. 
Attila, Gothie prince, iii. 76. 
Audience, i. 228, 229. 238. See gan 
Auguſtus , i. 190. 197. 235, &c. ili. 17. 207, 208. 
Authors, faint-authors, i. 143. ili. 197, 198. Author in 
ſolitude - % #4 Prince-authors , 185. Author's courtſhip 
to the reader, 193. 283. Selfiſhneſs of authors, 173. 
| Coquetry of an author, ibid. Author once an honorable 


name, iii. 2. A character or note of underſtanding, 3. 


Jealouſy of free authors, ii. 2. 216. Author orthodox , 
I. 30%, &. Orthodoxy | of our author in particular, 
UL 58, 59+ 262, 263. Authors not excuſable for their 
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ill performance, becauſe neglected by the great „i. 192, 
193, &. 198, 199, &o. or becauſe of criticiſm and 
cenſure , 200, &c. or becauſe of the public genius or ear, 
225, &c. Author and reader, their mytual relation 1 
intereſt , iii, 188, 189, &c. Their pretenſions, privi- 
leges, place „ Cexemonial, 1 89. Divineſt characters and 
perſonages no authors, either in ſacred or profane letters, 
201, &c. Great authors capable of buſineſs, though out 
of it, 204, 225, 226. &c. Authors of narrow geninſes, 
incapable of action or ſpeculation, 225, 226. Bookſeller 
makes the author, i. 228. iii. 21, 22. Modern author 
profeſſes lazineſs , precipitancy , careleſſneſs, i. 200, 201. 
In doubt about his own work, iii. 22. See Miſcellany, 
Penman , Piece. Author of theſe treatiſes , accidentally 
engaged in them, ili. 158. His firſt treatiſe, vis. letter 
of enthuſiaſm , a real letter, ib. 9, 10. 15, 16. 
Authority , divine n judged by morals, i. 259. | 
Avarice, 1. 275. iti. 164. 251, 252. Avaricious temper, how 
_ miſerable, ii. 128, &c. 
Awe, its effects on men's underſtandings , i. $1. See Fear. 
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B aigtorian empire and hierarchy, iii. 39. See Hierarchy. 

Bacon, Lord, cited, iii. 59. 

Banter, faſhionable with modern politicians and negociators, 

i. 51. Banter from perſecution, 59. 5 

Barbarian. See Goth , Indian. 

Barbariſm , chief mark of , iii. 127. From univerſal mo- 

_ narchy, i. 191. 

Bartholomew fair , i. 23. 

Bays , Mr. iii. 229, 239% c. Other Bays in divinity , 
235, &c | 

Bear. garden, i. 233. iii. 212. 

Beafts : Beaſt or brute ſcience, iii. 154- 180, 181. Paſſionate 
love and fondneſs towards the beſtial or animal forms , 
virtues, beauties, 184. 179, 180, &c. Beaſts, their natural 

1 inſtincts, li. 254, 265. Oeconomy or order of nature 
in beaſts, See Oeconomy. 
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Beaver, ili. 183. 7 oY 

Beauty, where to be found, ii. "RY ane . 
of beauty, 173, &c. Knowledge in the degrees and | 
orders of beauty, ib. Three degrees or orders of beauty, 
336, 337. Scale or ſcheme of beauty , iii. 181, &c. 
Moral beauty, ii. 340. Confeſſed, i. 242. ii. 348, &e. 
iii. 250, 251. Moral beauty and deformity. ii. 22. Beauty 
of ſentiments, characters, mind, i. 116. 179. iii. 250, 
See Character, Heart, Mind, Virtue. Beauty is truth, 

' 4. 122, 123. iii. 149, &c. Beauty of virtue, i. 272, Kd. 
of the ſoul, ii. 345. of the body, 344. Beauty dangerous, 
i. 158. Outward beauty expreſſive of inward „118. 
Natural health the inward beauty of the body, iii. 150. 
Mechanic beauties in oppolition to moral and intellectual, 
i. 119. Beauty in animals, iii. 180, &c. How attractive, | 
inchanting, 179, &e. The ſcale of beauty, iii. 150, &c. 
The odd and pretty in the room of the eraceful and 
beautiful, 4. Idea of beauty natural, ii. 344. Beauty 
and good the ſame, 331. Not the object of the ſenſe, 
349, 350. Its extent, 173, 174 , &c. 

The Beautiful, honeſtum , pulebrum, rd xoxev. 2 
Enthuſiaſm, Fair. 

Bee, ii. 76. 78. iii. 183. 


Beggars, i. 29. Beggarly religion, ib. iii. 103, &c. 


Belief. See Faith. - Belief at a venture, i. 28. No merit 
in believing on weak grounds „ ib. affectation of belief, 
29. Articles of belief, i. 310. iii. 50, 51, 52. 66, 67. 
Groſſeſt article of belief, how introduced of old into the 
church , iii: 275. Sacred and indiſputable articles of 
belief, 57, 58. Whether a man can be accountable for 
his wrongbelief , ii. 270, &c. Men perſuade themſelves into 
whatever opinion or belief, iii. 83, &c. Belief at the 
ſtretch of reaſon, i. 27. m. Th. 


Believer. againſt. his will, i. 28. iii. 105. | Superſtitious 


believer wiſhes there were no God, ili. 105. \ 
Belly : Gluttonous A , or belly-ſenſe, i. 244. 
Bibliotheque "Choifee „ W. 15, 165 199. See Clerc. 


 Bigotry, its ſpirit, i. 62. Firſt riſe , iii, 67. Force of the 


word , 68. 


INDEX 


a Bird, ii. 249, &, 

; Bit or bridle, proper embleta for the igura of virtue il. 323. 

Body politic, head and members, i. 95,96. See Conſtitution 

Boileau, French ſatiriſt, j. 189. iii. 232. 

Bombaſt, i i. 201. 208. 5 217. 

Books. See Burniug . Reading , Scholar. Good l ſa 
called, i. 143. iii. 271. Books of chivalry , gallantry, 

7 prodigies , travels, barbarous nations , and cuſtoms , 
i. 293, &c. Interpolating » ſuppreſſing practice on books, 

Yi. 273, 274 See Fathers, Scripture. 

Pookſeler , i. 262. See Amanuenſis , Author. Begets a fray 
or learned ſcuffle, iii. 8, g. 12, 13, &c. Bookſeller 
and glazier, 12, 13. Bookſeller'8 ſhop and trade, 13. 
Bookſeller determines titles, 22. Fits his cuſtomers , 224. 

Boſſu, Pere, du poeme epique, i. 123. 

Breeding. See Academy, Univerſity. Good-breeding, i i. 53. 
li. 199. Leading character to virtue, i. 111. 116. 287. 
ii. 134. 139. Good · breeding and liberty neceſſarily joined, 
i. 62, 63. Man of good-breeding incapable of a brutal 
action „ 111. Acts from his nature, without reflection, 
and by a kind of neceſlity, 111, 112. Compared with 
the thorough honeſt man, 113. See Gentleman. 

Britain, its advantages, i. 189. Old Britain, 234. 

British. liberty, i. 186, 187. 192. Britiſh ſeals in politics, 

66. Britiſh countrymen fellow. citizens, iii. 121, &c. 

Britons „ their ſenſe of government, and a nen, | 

. i. 91, 92. See England, —— 

Brute, ii. 253. See Beall. | 

Brutus , iii. 206. 

 Buffoons , i. 60. See Jeans » Burleſque , Italian , Laugh. 

Build, eaſier to demoliſh than build, iii. 111. 

Burleſque » its principal ſource, i. 58, 59. See Banter. 
Mere Burleſque rejected by the ancients, i. 60, 61. 
See Comedy , Paxodies. Burleſque wit and buffoonry ap 
the ſtage, iii. 232. Burleſque-divinity. See Divinity. 

Barnet: Archzol. cited, iii. 101. 

Burning cal. See Zeal. Burning and deſtruction of books, 
learning, &G ili. 127, &c, See Fathers of the church. 

Buſmeſe , man of buſineſs, i. 267. 
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Coe learning , ili. 67. 

Ceſar , Julius, i. 234, 235. Ceſar's — 19 
His ability, 197. | 

chart, Roman, i. 20. 114, 115. 190 Ui, 34. 71, 73. 76. 

Cate, not eat and have; i. 118. | 

Camp, i. 287. 

Cantonizing, i. 96. 


Canterbury. See AmbRh. 


cappadocians, iii. 208. f 

Carnival, i. 69, &c. 

Carver , camal, ſpiritual, ii. 93 , &o. 

Catechiſm \ theological, metaphyſical, i. 264. Moral, philo- 
ſophical, ib. 265. Catechiſm and cate chumens originally 
Egyptian, iii. 202. See Circumciſion. 

Catholir church. See Church, Pope, Rome. Catholic 
opinion , how formed, iii. 92, 73, Ke. &c. See Uniformity« 

Catullus , i. 197. 

Cauſe , common cauſe, i. 192. 

Cebes, ii. 209. 

Cenſors of manners , L 207% Cenſure free, 6. 

Ceremony, i. 176. See Compliments. 


| Ceremonial between author and reader, iii, _ &c. 


Ceremonies, See Rites. . 

Cervantes, Michael, iii. 210. 

Chaldea, iii. 40. 

Challenge. See Duel. Spiritual challengers, liſts, combatants, 
i. 312. iii. 282. See Prieſts , Religion. | 

Chance preferred to providence by the ſuperſtitious , i. 33. 
iii. 105 , &c. See Atbeiſin. 

Chaos and darkneſs from univerſal monarchy , i. 197, 192. 
Chaos of the Engliſh poets , iii. 6 1 „2. 


Charaders: Dealer in characters muſt know his own, i i. 163. 


Sacred characters, i. 243. | 
Cbaracter divine, i. 19, 30. in God, in man, 31. 33, 34- 
Beauty of character 116. See Branty. Character with 
one's {elf and others, i. 1. 254. Character, gengous 
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and vile, ſet in oppoſitien, 121. Real characters and 
manners, 168. 173, &c. See Manners. perfect cha. 
racter veiled, 168. Perfect character unartificial in poetry, 
290, Monſtrous in epic, or on the ſtage, iii. 2 15, 216, &c. 
Homer's characters. See Homer. Principal charactert and 
underparts, i. 168. Characters in holy writ , not ſubject 


for a poem, 306. Characters or perſonages in-dialogue, 


iii. 241, 242. See Dialogue. Sublime of characters, i. 283, 
Inward character, i. 291. iii. 28. Character from circum. 
ſtances of nativity, iii. 123. Characters in the ſtate, 136. 
141, &c. Inward character and * » 145. Character 
of a critic, See Critic. 


Cbaracteriſtic of underſtandings, i. 174. 


Charity and good-will, pretext to what ends, i. 73. 114. 
ü. 95- 11s. See Morals. Chriſtian charity, i. 85. 
Charitable foundations, to whoſe benefit, 114. Super. 
natural charity, i. 14. iii. 95. Heathen charity, ii. 126, 


<4 * 127, 128. 


cbarm of nature, in | moral objects. See Beauty , Harmony, 
Nature, Tafte | 

Childrens play . 

Chivalry , i. 235. Originally, Mooriſh, Gothic , wt 295, dr. 
iii. 2 10. Books of ching, i, 296. Dregs of it, ii. 160. 
See Gallant yx. 

Cbriſtian author, i. 54. Good Chriſtian , 84. Chriſtian, 
Mahometan, Pagan, i. 303. iii. 86. Sceptic ya 
111. 60. 

Chriſtianity no way concerned in modern miracles , ii. 7% 
274, &c. Not founded in miracle merely, ib. and, i. 256. 


Cburch, i. 6. See Catholic, Hierarchy. Roman Chriſtian 


and catholic church, iii. 75. See Monarchy. National 

church, i. 13. 22. Its intereſt aſſerted, 13. Panic fear 
for the church, iii. 69, 70, &c. Church-lands, i. 20. 
I 14. iii. 37. 66. Writing church-militant, iii. 7, 8, 9, &c. 
and 241, &c. Ancient Heathen church, i. 41. iii. 105, 
106, &c. Church of England, iii. 11, 12, * dee 
. Church: patriot, iii. 14 1. | 


Chymiſtr,y. See Aich 


INDE X. 


Cicero, i. 180. 287. lit. 17, 18. 150. 232. 
Circumciſion , its origin among the Egyptians, iii. 43, 44. 


Received by the Hebrew patriarch their gueſt „ ib. by 


Moſes on his return, 45. Laid down again, on his 
retreat, 43. Again renewed, by Joſhua, with rogard to 
the ſame Kgyptians, 43, 44, 45 , 46. | 

City , heavenly city Jeruſalem „ i. 243. 

Clan. See Tribe. 

Cleanlineſs, i. 106. 

Clere (Mr. Le, Sylv. Phil.) iii. 178. See Bibliothegue Choifie. 

Clergy , benefit of, i. 263. Intereſt of Chriſtian clergy in 

ancient and polite learning, iii. 195. Management and 
practices of the ancient clergy, iii. 276, 277, &c. See 
| Clerics, Fathers of the church, Prieſthood. 

Clerics ſeditious , iii. 94. See Government , Magiſtrate. 

Climater, regions, ſoils, e iü. 125. 

Cloſet-thoughts, i. 120. 

clown, judges philoſophers, iii. 89. Better philoſopher 
than ſome ſo called, 170. 

Club, liberty of the club, i. 62. See Committee. Club- 
method. 230. 


Coffeebouſe , iii. 12. 227, &c. Colfechoule-cmmittee, 227 


&c. Coffeehouſe-herb, ib. 

College, i. 287. ji. 151. 

Collifion amicable, i. 53. | 

Comedy, i. 191. Poſterior to tragedy, 210, 211. See 
Burleſque , Drama, Farce, Play, Theatre. Comedy , 
ancient , firſt, * third, i. 211; 212, &c. 218, 
219, &. 

Comic ſtyle, i. 222, 223. See Satire, Style. 


Commiſſion , ſole commiſſion for ' authorſhip, i. 288. 


Heavenly commiſſion, pretences to it examined, iii. 85« 
132. 279, 280, &c. 


Committee, iii. 227, &c. See Club, 


Common ſenſe. See Nature , Senſe, Men not to be reaſoned 
out of it, i. $1. 

Company provocative to . i. 237, 1 38. mw Abk. 
Converſations. N 
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Complexions, religious, i. 70. See Perſecution , Salontion, 


Compliments , i. 176, 17%. See Ceremony. 
Comprehenſion in religion. See Uniformity. 
Conference, free, i. 57, 88. 

Conformity in religion, ii. 261, 262. See Uniformity. 
Conformiſts occaſional, iii. 91. 


Comjurer, a wiſe and able one, i. 274. Conjures, 735 


152. 300. See Inchanter , Magi, Prieſt. 

Conqueſt, national, iii. 123. 

Conſcience, moral, ii. 99. Its effects, 100, cc. Religious 
conſcience ſuppoſes moral conſcience, 99. Falſe con 
ſcience , its effects, 100. Conſcience from intereſt , 
102, 103. : 

Conſecration of opinions , Notions , i. 50. 

Canfiftency, rule of, iii. 295. 

Conſtitution, ſtate or government, i. 92. 206, Engliſh 

| conflitutian, i. 184, 18. iii. 125, : 


Contemplation , ii. 60, 61. See Meditation. 


Controverſy : Controverſial writings, iii. 7, $, 9, 10. 
223, 224. Church. controverſy, 241, &c. Religious 
controverſy, and deciſion of the cauſe, according to 


modern prieſthood , 282, 283, &c. 


' Converſation, i. 56, 57, &c. 62, 63. lll» 277, 278. 


Life of converſation, i. 62, 63. Sterility of the beſt 
converſations, the cauſe, 63, 64. Remedy, 65. Modern 
converſation effeminate, enervate, ii. 15 3. 

Convocation , ſynod , council , what candor, temper, 
i. 309. | | 

Cogretry. See Author. 

Corneille, French tragedian , Cited , iii. 92. 232. 

Corporation of wit, iii. 229. See Wit: 

Correeineſs. See Critic, Genius. In writing, i. 20m. 20). 
i. 68. Incorrectneſs, iii. 2, 3, &c. 184. Cauſe of 
incorrectneſs in our Engliſh writers, ib. and 226, 226, &c. 

Covetouſneſs, See Avarice. 

Connſetor , privy counſellors, of wiſe aſpect, i. 1 83. 

Countenanices. See Complexiont. 

Cowardice, i. 270. ii. 116, 117. See Fear. 
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Country, love of native country, iii. 119. See Tove. 
Native country, name wanting , 124. Higher city or 
country recogniſed, 131, A | 

Court , i. 6. 287.  Court-power , iii. 18, 19. Grandeur of 
a court, what influence on art _ manners, i. 190, &c. 
205, &c. 294. iii. 18 19. Spirit of a court., i. $9, 90. 
Spectres met with there, 120. Place at court, iii. 139, 
140. 193. Court-ſlavery, 139, 140, &c. See Slavery. 
Court-engines „ 144. See Favorites. 

Corertier , i. 166. Honeſt courtier, iii: 20. 146, 146. 

Creature, every one a private intereſt , il. 10, &c. Private 
ill of every creature, ib. No creature good „if by his 
nature injurious to his ſpecies, or to the whole in which 
he is included, 11. When a creature is ſuppoſed good, 
16, 17, &. What makes an ill creature, ig, 20. 
What makes a. creature worthy. or virtuous, 23, 24. 
Creature void of _ affection, 66. Creature, when 
too good, 73» 

Creed , iii. 200. Furniture of creeds 267. Creed-making , 
50, 51. 53. 67, 68. 253 , &c. See Article, Belief, ' 
Watch-word. 

Credulity 'and incredulity , i. 296. Sc. how dan- 
gerous, ii. 271, 272. 

Criterion of truth, i. 50. 

9 truth. See Truth. Critical metz » I. 262, Critical 
» ſupport of ſacred writ, I94, 195, 196, &. 
Criticiſm. rejoices the real artiſt, i. 202, &c. "Toleration 
of criticiſm eſſential to. wit, 224. Sacred criticiſm , 

' thi, 58, 59. 190, 191, &c. Prevention againſt , 136, 137. 
Critics , the ingenious and fair ſort, i. 67. Formidable 
to the author or poet, why, i. 199, 200. fi. 225, 226, &c. 
French critics , iii. 232. See Boſſu, Jour nali ifts, Critic= 
haters, 1. 203, 204. iii. 136, Ec. 214. 225. 227, 228. 
Self critic , i. 145. Intereſt, party , cauſe, or writing, 
to be ſuſpected , which declares againſt criticiſm , or 
declines the proof „ii. 246. 283 , 284. Critics, pillars | 
of ſtate in wit and letters, i. 203, &c. 207, 208. 
iii. 221, 222. Critics, notaries, expolitors , prompters , 
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1. 207, 208. Treated as whimfica » 234. Their cauſe 
defended, iii. 136, 137. Critics by faſhion, i. 235. 
Writing - critics, or ſatiriſts, iii. 224. - Critics, ſatiriſts, 
ſceptics, ſcrupuliſts, go, 911. 
Crocodile, worthipped, ii. 25. iii. 66. Emblem of ſuper- 
ſtitidn, ii. 320, 321. Crocodiles , chimeras, ſcholaſtic, 
- ih 08, 0% - 
Crowns, how purchaſed on ſome occaſions ay 1M 
Guder, i. 142, 143, 144. 


Cudworth , Dr. his character, ii. 216. Why accuſed of 
being a friend to Atheiſts, 7b. Cited, iii. 5 3. 


Cuftom and faſhion powerful ſeducers, i. 305, Cuſtom 


vicious, it. 27. 
Cybele, goddeſs, ths 209, 


D. 


D Amon, or guardian ſpirit , i. 146. iti. 23; Demon, 
to what that name belongs „ü. 5. See Witch. 

Demoniſt, who, what, ii. 5. 6. | 

Dancer, i. 167, Figured dances, iii. 76. High dance in 
religion and prophecy, 96. 

Death , king of terrors , i. 270. ii. 208, See Fear. 

Debate, free, i. 57. iii. 129. See Conference, Freedom. 

Debauch has a reference to ſociety, i. 266 , 267. ii. 105. 

Declamation, i. 58. See Preaching. 

Decorum , i. 119. 290. ii. 343. iii. 148, 149. 163, 164. 
Decorum and ſublime of actions, ili. 28. See Beauty; 
Grace. Dulce et decorum, i. 86. 105. 


| Dedication. See Preface. 


Defender of the faith, i. 185. 
Deiſt, the name ſet in oppoſition to Cheiſtanity f ii. 192, 
Deity, when viewed amiſs, i. 26, 27. Deity ſought | in 
chaos and confuſion, not in order and beauty, ü. 279, 
280. Various combinations of opinions concerning Deity 
4, 5. How men are influenced by the belief of 'a Deity 
37, 38, 39. Terror of the Deity implies not moral 
| W 99. 23 K aſpects „ or views 
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of Deity il. 31, 32. Species multiplied 39. 47, 42. 
Heathen attributes of Deity 127. &c; See Genius, Mind. 
Deity, the ſovereign beauty , and ſource of all beauties, 
ii. 245. See God. 

Delphic inſcription , i. 147. 

Demoſthenes, i. 139. 179. ili. 117. 

Denmark and Sweden, iii. 142. 
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| Deſpotic. See Abſolute , Arblerary. 


Devil, See Hell. 

Devotion of the diſmal ſort , its effects, ii. 98, 96. The 
abject, beggarly „ illiberal, ſycophantic, knaviſh kind, i. 
27, 28. ii. 103, &c. 

Dialogue, manner of writing uſed by the ancients , i. 40 
Preliminary ſcience to poetry and juſt writing, 164, 165. 
Moderns, why ſo ſparing and unſucceſsful in the way of 
dialogue-writing „ li. 152, 153. How practiſed by ſome 
modern divines, iii. 241, 242, 243. Dialogue between 
an author and his bookſeller, 13, 14. between God and 
man, 101. between man and beaſt 7b. between God and 
ſatan, ib. between God 3 98, 99, 100. 

Diana, iii. 66. 69. 5 

Dosen Siculus cited, iii. 35. 40, 41. | 

Dion Caſſius, wretched. hiſtorian, i. 233. iii. 20. 

Dionyſawes Halicarnaſſeus , iii. 194. 232. 

Diſcourſe continued and alternate, i. 5 7, 58. JE 
in diſcourſe, a law, 58. 63. 8 

Dishoneſty, a balf-thoughe, iü. 247. 250. See FR Sg 
Thinking. - | 

Diſmtereſtedneſs in friendſhip, i. 84, 88. See Friendsbip, 
Diſintereſtedneſs in religion, and its holy founders , 244, 
243, 244. See Love, Reward. 

Diſtraction, real, i, 277 &c. 


Divine , or godlike, i. 27. 31. See ace, — , 


Theology. Divine example, ii. 45. Divine preſence, 45, 46. 
Divines, theologiſts, iii. 101. 196, 197, &c. 234. 241, 

Kc. 281, 252, 253, 254. 269, 270, Kc. Why 

incautious, and ill managers, in the cauſe of religion , 
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Il. 298, 299. Divine, in humor, out. of humor, iii, 

| 107, 108, 109. 

Dae , , combatant in print „iii. 8, 9, 10. Polemic 

divinity, 7, 8, &c. Burleſque Divinity, 241, &c, 
Sirnames and titles of divinity, 80. See , Theology, 

Dodrine. See Hypot heſit. 

Dog. See Beaſt, Fable. 

Dogmatiſts, why ſo faſhionable in this age, ii. 155, 156, 
Dogmatiſing in religion, and on a future ſtate, ib. 195. 

2565. See Sceptic. | 

Dominion founded in property, iii. ar. 

Drama , Engliſh drama, lame ſupport of it, iii. 249, 
Dramatis perſonæ, ib. See Buys , Comedy, Play, Stage, 
Tragedy. Theological drama, 243 
Drapery, rules concerning it, iii. 310, 311. 

| Drgden,, iii. 51, $2. See Bags. 

Duels, i. 218. 34% See Challenges. 


Er in muſic, i. 18. 116. 188. 201, 204. Ear loft, 
296. Public ear, 328. 217, 218. d ee Diſtem- 
per in the ear, 279, Ears to hear, &c. 52. Ear in poetry, 

188 237. ui. 218. 

Earth, ſyſtem of the earth, how a part of ſome other 
fem, ii. 12, 13. Another earth or world, i. 244. 
Our relation to mere earth and ſoil, iii. 120, 121, &c. 

= Sons of earth, 122. 

Fqucation. See Academy, School, Tutor, Univerſity. 

Effeminacy, i. 269, 270, ii. b53. iii. 154+ | 

Effeminate wit, iii. 136, *. 

Egypt. See. Agypt. 

Blephaut , ili. 183. 

Eloquence, i 5. Leproſy of, 138. Corruption. of, iii, 17, 

18. &c, Llognapep any orhorarty . i. 189. 

Ses Biber. | 
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Emblematica!, nothing of that kind to be directly mingled 


in an hiſtorical piece, iii. 317, 318. An inſtance . 
Raphael, 318, &c. | 


Emperors, Roman, i. 20. 114. 190. 197. Convert ene. 
rors, i. 114. iii. 66, 66. 

Empiric, i. 147. 203. 

Engine, court. engines „ in 144. | 

Engineer of letters , iii. 13. in philoſophy and ſsiences, 11 t. 

England, a conqueſt , whence to be feared, iii. 123, 124. 
Old England, 125. Late England, ib. See Britain. Church 
of England. See Church, Dioiner. 

Englishmen , follow-citizens, countrymen, iii. 129, 12t , 
&c. Name whence brought » 124. 

English inhoſpitable humor, iii 125, 126. Engliſh authors 


* 


in general, i. 229. Speeches and admired wit of our 


Engliſh anceſtors, iii. 118, 119. Engliſh liberty, i. 187. 
192, 193. Engliſh poetry. See Muſes. Incorrectneſs of 
Engliſh poets , i. 226. iii. 213, 214. 218, &c. Engliſh 


divines, iii. 101. See Divines. 

Enjoyment , deceitful kind „ i. 266, 267. Sincere , 269. 
Social, 269. 

Ent hu ſi af m, definition of the natural ſort, &c. iii. 24. 
Enthuſiaſm of holy ſouls, 56. Legitimate and baſtard ſort, 
i. 44. iii. 66. Raiſed from internals, ii. 222. ni. 76. 
from externals, iii. 35. 95. Philoſophical enthuſiaſm , 68. 
Prophetical, $5 6. Poetical, . i. 16. Mathematical, ii. 8 5. 
Enthuſiaſm of the lover, hero, virtuoſo, &c. ii. 321 , &c. 
357. iii. 25. Univerſal, or in all, i. 45. iii. 24. Enthus 
ſiaſms of different ſorts, iii. 34. Comprehended in the 
Romiſh church, 75, 76, &c. Vulgar ſort, and more 
refined, ib. Enthuſiaſm divine, i. 45. Modification of 
enthuſiaſm, 13, 14. Various operations, 39,. &, En- 
thuſiaſm at ſecond hand, 36. Enthuſiaſm juſtified, i. 45 
46. ii. 46. 326. 333. 339. iti. 23, 24, &c. Ravage of 
enthuſiaſm , i. 75, Antidote to enthuſiaſm. 46. Virtue irfelf 
a noble enthuſiaſm , i ii. 27, 28. Enthuſiaſm a natural and 
honeſt paſſion, 3r. Soft and lovely, ii. 179 , 180. En- 
thuſiaſm works differently, by fear, by love, ii 31. 
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Its amorous lineage, ib. Contrary and miraculous effects 

; of enthuſiaſm, 32, 33. Enthuſiaſm catching, communi. 
cable, imparted, i. 36, 37. iii. 23, 24. See Melan- 

ceboly, Prophecy. Sociable enthuſiaſt, ii. 179. 

Ent buſiaſt itinerant , i. 248. Epicureans ; enthuſiaſtical 
Atheiſts, i. 44. iii. 53. Enthuſiaſtic inebriation lit. 55. 

Hens, unnatural paſſion , ii. 136. 

Epbeſian worſhippers, iii. 69, 70. &. Zeal for their 

. Church, 7b. | 

Epicurus , his connivance in matters of vifion and fanaticiſm , 
i. 40. &c. Recognition of the force of nature, and natural 

. affection, 100, 101. Toleration of natural enthuſiaſm , 
i. 40, &c. ii. 27, 28. Epicurus, primitive father to ſome 

, concealed moderns, i, 100, 101. Love and religion cruelly 

treated by Epicurus, iii. 26, 27, 28, 29. Nature, a 
deity to the Epicuriean Atheiſt, i. 42, 43- iii. 53. See 
ut hiſtiaſim, Atheiſm. Epicurean atomiſt, i. 260. Epicu- 

rean hypotheſis iii. 27, 28. 58. Epicurean ſect tolerated , 
i. 14. Vulgar Epicuriſm, ii. 103, 104. 

Epimeuides, iii. 199. | OY | 

Epiſtles : Tully's epiſtles, Ul. 17˙ N epiſtles, 18, 

19, 30. a | | 

Epiſtolar fiyle, iii. 14, &c. „ 

Epiſtle dedicatory. See Preface. 

Ergamenes , King, deſtroys a hierarchy, iii. 41. 

Ejjays, i. 148. Eſſay- writing, ib. See 6— 

Euphrauor, painter ,, i. 124. | 

Euripides , i. 212, &e. iti. 117. 198. 259. 

Executioner. See Magiſtrate, — 

Excellency. See Titles. 

Exemplars, in the vriting- art, i. 166, 167. 178. 

Exerciſes, i. 165 See Academy. | 

Hyper, fitted to certain lights, i. 5 1. Eye in painting, — 

202, 203. Eye in painting loſt, how, 296. Diſtemper 

in the eye, 279. Harmony to the eye, ii. 4. Eye 
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we: 7 F Ables uſed * wiſe mon and moraliſts , i, 62, EY 170. 

1 See Mytbology, Parable. Fable of the man and lion, ii. 

154. of the travelling dogs, iii, 171. &c. Truth of fable. 

. See Truth. 

. Fac.: Matter of fact, how judged by zealots; i L 39» 38. 

ir 46. 127.1 128. Matter of fact, in the language of the, 
ſuperſtitious, 36, 37. Matters of fact, unably though 

2 ſincerely related, prove the worſt ſort of deceit, 260. 

: See Truth, 

ls Faction, ſpirit of, i. 9%. 

8 Fair, Bartholomew , i. 22. 

Fair, beautiful, i. 119. See Hearty, Decorym, a ds. 

5 Fair, ſpecies . 119. 

„ L 3. 4-5: | | | 

5 Faith, religious, ancient, modern, i. 3, 4, Implicit 

, faith, i. 80. iii. 191. Definition, iii. 61. Extenſion of 
faith, i. 3, 4, 5. Act of faith, ib. Faitn on any terms, 
| 30. Heroic faith, iii, 276. Religious faith , dependent 
4 on what, i. 32. Hiſtorical faith, iit, 60. Perſonal, 61. 
b Faith national, hereditary, entailed by law, i. 296. 311. 
ili. 8 5. Faith in travellers, romancers, legends, i. 296, 
296. &c. Rule of faith, iii. 264, 265, &c. See 

Belief. Rule of faith, treatiſe of Abp. Tillotſon, cited, 

Ui. 229, &c. Chineſe or indian faith, i. 296. Hiſtorical , 

critical faith , iii. 18. Confeſſion of faith , the 8 
261. Gradual decay of the evidence relating to the matters 

of our faith, 179, &, 

Fanatics, ancient , i. 39, 40, Ec: Compared with modern, 
ib. Fanatic errant, ii. 274. See Lymphatics. Fanatics in 
P all churches and religions, i. 41, 42. e 38: 

s Fanaticiſm, its true character , ii. 273. Fanatic ſenſe 
3 and judgment of ſoripture, iii. 196. Popiſh fanaticiſm, 


78. 197, 198. 

Fancies aproſtrophiſed, i. 162. Sophiſters, impoſtors , ib. 
Government of fancy, i. 265. &c. ti. 190, Fancy, her 
aſſault , combat ,. fortreſs , i, 268 , &c. _ &c. Fancies, 
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ſolicitreſſes, enchantreſſes, 269. Reprimanded, queſtioned, 
examined, diſmiſſed, 299 , &c. Diſagreement with fancy 
makes the man himſelF; agreement, not himſelf, 279, 
&c. Lady Fancy croſſed by a what next, 280. Fancies 
in a tribe, 276. 281. Florid fancy, iii. 146. Power of 
fancy in religion, 56. See Humor. i HS 

Farce, i. 128, 129. ii. 4, 5, 6. See Atellan, Feſcennin, 
Parody. 


. Faſces, i. 13. See Magiſtrate. * 


Fashion. See Cuſtom , Modes. 

Father of a country, i. 30. 277. 

Fathers of the church diſputing and diſputed, iii. 270, 
271. Induſtrious in ſuppreſſing all ſcripture arguments of 
their adverſaries which made againſt them, 265 , 266, 
&c. 274, &. Burning method of Roman and Greek 
fathers, biſhops , &c. 197, 198. | 

Favorites, i. £66. ii. 1 14. See Court. 

Fear, paſſion of, i. 253. it. 44, &c. Deſcription by Des 
Cartes, i. 253. Its root and cure, 254, &c. Fear of death, 
ji. 116. &c. How improved or abated, i. 271. iii. 162, 
163. 168. Fear and hope in religion, ii, 44. See Future 
tate, Rewards and punithments. 6 

Fer ments. See Humors 

Feſcennin, plays, i. 217. 

Fiction. See Table. 


Figure, principal in a picture „to govern the reſt, iii. 


311, 312. 

Flattery 4d devotion, i. 28. See Devotion, Sycophant. 

Fly, We” See Spider. 

Fools, Rh, greateſt, who, i. 190. 

Football, „ 

Force and arbitrary power deſtructive of all arts, i. 189, 
190. 206, 207, &c. 

Form, outward , in a figure » to give place where the 
inward is deſcribed , „ lit, 306. 

Foxmality, i. 9, 10. 61, 62. 


| Formaliſts, i. 10. 151. 288. Iii, Br, The ach b himſelf a 


formaliſt , il, 112. 
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Foreiguerr , treatment of them by different nations, iii. 
126, 127. See Hoſpitality, 

Free thought. See Thought. ' | 

Freethinker. See Thought. | 

Free writer, ii. 2. 

Free ſtates, i. 205, &c. 

Freedom of wit, i. 57. See Debate, Diſcomſe, "Wi it. Con, : 
' ſequence of a reſtraint, 58. 

French authors, i. 288. Theatre, iii. 5, 6. French critics, | 
See Boſſu, Critics. 

Friend, knowledge, unknowable, i. 245. Friend of man- 
kind, ii. 203. | 

Friendship , real good, ii. 196, &c. 1 ſociety 
and mankind, 197, &c. Friendſhip , how prevalent ey 
diffulive, 83. Friendſhip, Chriſtian, Heathen, i. 83, 
84. See Char ity ; Diſintereſtedueſt, Hoſpitality. F Tn 
its own reward, $4. 

Fucus, maſk or vizor of ſuperſtition , i. 71. 

Fugus, iii. 121. ; 

Future ſlate , i. 14. $2, 83, $4, 85. i 194. iü. 250. 
. Rewards and punishments. 


6. 


Alas, i i. 166. | 

Callantry, original and progreſs, i. 234, 235, 236. 284. 

- H, 159 , 160. iü. 210. Devout gallantry, i. 16. 311. 
Gallantry and heroic power of faith, iii. 276. Merit in the 
gallant world, i. 285. See Chivalry, Ladies, Novel. 

Gallows , i. 108. iii, 147. See Jail. 

Gardens, iii. 139. See Palace. 


Gellius, Aulus, cited, iii. 193. 


Generation, natural inſtinct in the caſe, ii. 341. 
Genius, or guardian- angel, i. 146. Genius of the world, 
ii. 201. 235. 244. 284. 288. 293. &c. See Deity. 
Genius , not ſufficient to form a writer or poet, i. i. 167. 
iii. 213. Engliſh author would be all genius, 1. i. 201. 
i, 214. Faſhionable action of a genius, without 
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: Cladiatorian penmen, iii. 10. 


„ 


torrectneſs, in our Engliſh n i 226, 227. iit 
213, 214. See Englith poets. 
Centleman: Character of a gentleman, i. 116, 176. iii. 130, 
&c. See Breeding. Amuſements of gentlemen more im- 
proving than the profound reſearches of pedants, 1. 288. 
ili. 139. Fine gentleman , owing to maſters, i. 165. 
Gibbet, i. 107. See Gallows, Jail, Hell. 
Gibbets and rods ſucceed to charity and love, when, iii. 95, 
Giddineſs in life, i. 287. 


Gladiators, barbatity of ä ſpectacles, i. 233. 1, 


211, 212. * 

- Glaſs. See . 

Glazier , iii. 12, 13. 

Gloſ , acting for glory's ſake, how far divine. i. 31. 

Onoſties, ancient heretics, iii. 62, 63. 

God: God and goodneſs the. ſame, i. 27, &c. 32, &. 
Nothing in God but what is godlike, ib. Queſtion con- 
cerning his being, what iſſue, 33. See Attributes, Deity, 

Praiſe. God, what, ii. to 5. What idea given of God 
in certain religions, 7, 8. IIl character of a God, its 
conſequences in reſpect 2 37, 38, 39, 40. 
How God can be ſaid to witneſs for himſelf to men, 276, 
277. Belief of a God, conſidered as powerful, 40. "ag 
worthy and good, 44. | 

Gondibert , iii. 283. 

Good, how predominant in nature, ii. 178 „ 179. What 

" truly good, 185, 186. God of the. whole, i. 32. 
Private good, what, 195. See Intereſt, Pleaſure. Good, 
what, where found, 265, &c. Good and happineſs, 
ii. 186, 187. iii. 262, &c. Opinion of good, 7b. 

Goods of fortune, and goods of the mind, compared, ii. 
359, 360, &e. - 


Goodneſs : divine, i. 19. Opinion of goodneſs creates truſt, 


i. 79. it. 277. iii. 95. Goodneſs, what , in a ſenſible 
creature , ii. 14. | 
Gorgias Leontinus, i. 61. „ . . | 
Goth, i. 72. 75. Gothic influence in philoſophy and religion, 
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as well as arts, 301. Gothic government, iii. 125. 
Gothic notion, i. 72. Gothic poetry, 187, 188. Gothic 
architecture, 204. Gothic conqueror, conquered by 
ſpiritual arms, iii. 76. 
Gothiciſm. See Parbarians , Barbariſm. 
Gavernment abſolute. See Abſolute. Free fo er 
co tion, i. 187. Definition, iii. 259. Origin or rife - 
of civil government, ridiculous account of it, i. 92. See 
State of nature. Natural account, 93, 94. 203. &c. 
Civil government conforming and ſubordinate, 93. 204, 
Defied, inſulted, embroiled, i. 312. iii. 75 » 76. 
Grace. See Decoram. The naturally graceful , i. 116, See 
Beauty, Numbers. Grace and action in human, bodies , 


164. Grace. See Titles. 


Grammatical rules neceſlarily applicable to ſcripture , of 


whatever kind, iii. 189 , 190. 
Grandees. See M inifters. 
Grapes not from thorns, i, 247. 
Gratitude , ti. 54, 55» © 
Gratuity , i. 197. See Reward. 
Gravity , tried, proved, i. 7, 8. True and falſe, 9. Of 
the eſſence of impoſture, 9, 10. Convenient gravity of 
this ſort, iii. 275. See Formality, Grimace, Solemnity. 
Great men. See Miniſters. The great, great people , 
. their influenge on wit, and in the literate world, i. 5. 
181, &c. Their character, ii, 113, 114. 


' Greece, fountain of arts, ſoience, and politeneſs $ L * 


lii.- 115, 116, 117. Early writers of Greece formed the 
public taſte, i. 227, 228. Grecian religion, iii. 13, 
104, &c. Manners, 126, 127. See Athenians. - 

Greek language , original beauty and refinement, iii. 116. &. 

Gregorius the Great, iii. 197, 198. 

Grimace , religious and zealot kind, i. 54, $6. 6r. 128, 
129. See Gravity. Grimace, from conſtraint and perſe. 
cutiqn, 70. | 23 

Groteſqne figures, i. 128, 129. 

uad, . eds 1. *. 108. 
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Hercules, ii. 64. Judgment of Hercules, the ſubject of it, 


Hereaſter, a queſtion with a ſceptic, n. 194. See Future 
Heretic by birth, iii. 86. Good-humored man properly no 
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H. 


H. Alf-tfters , i 67. a 

Half-knave , thorough fool, s; 5505 174. 

Half.thinkers, iii. 248, 249 See Thornght, 

Harmony, ſuch by nature, not by faſhion or will, i. 303, 
Natural harmony , how advanced, 205. Harmony, rules 
of, 120. See Muſic. 

Haunt. See Spedre. 

Heart, unſound, hollow, i. 36. A W in lovers lan. 
guage 17. Deſcent on the territories of the heart, 305. 

Heart merely human, 307%, Heart after the pattern of 
God almighty, ib. Numbers of the heart, iii. 28. WiC. 


dom of, i. 239 See Beauty, 9 Heart makes 
the philoſopher, iii. 34. 


*. ” 


| Heathen charity See Charity. 
| Heathen church. See Church. 


Hel, iii. 147. See Devil, , Jail. 
Heraldry Ro, 11. 


Herald of . Lad. 


iii. 290 , Ar The principal figure in the piece, 298. 
His different appearance in the ſeveral parts of the diſ- 
pute, 292, 203. 298, 299. Herculean, law, i. 230, 


fate. 


heretic, 87. 
Hermit, never by himſelf, i. 151. 


Hero: Ph loſophic hero, i. 168. 191. Hero of the black 
tribe, 300. 


oic prince, a character and ſtory, i. 1 62. Heroic virtue. 
See Virtue. Heroic ſign· poſt, i. 195. 


Heroiſm and philanthropy , i. 96. Heroiſm in faith. See 
Faith, Volunteer. 


Herodotus , ii. 203. Cited, 35. WE 21 
Hierarchy, i. 73. iti. 39 See Magi, Priefi, Its power 
in Perſia, Ethiopia, Egypt, ib. Its growth over the civil 
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magiſtrate, 24. 39. Acquiſition of lands and conſequent 
* dominion, ib. Certain law, permiſſion, or indulgence , 
_ neceſſarily producing this effect, and fatal to the civil 
magiſtcate, 36, 37. 64, 65, 66. Eſtabliſhment of the 
| hierarchy' over the monarchy, or ſtate in the Egyptian, 
Ethiopian, Babylonian empires, 39, 40. Parallel effect 
in the Roman, 64. 66. 71, &c. Roman Chriſtian and 
Catholic hierarchy , its growth under the univerſal Roman 
monarchy, 75. and afterwards over the barbarous 
nations, 95, 76. Its prevalency, policy, comprehen- 
ſiveneſs, majeſty, and grandeur, 77, 78. Affected pre- 
tenders, imitators, and capiſts after theſe originals, 88. 
Hiſtory compared with poetry, i. 125. 
Hiſtory of critics, i. 207 , 208. 
Hiſtorian, i. 105. 163. Diſintereſted, 194. See Poes. 
Hiſtorical, truth See Truth. 
Hobbes, i. 24, &c. 79. | 
Homer, ii. 169. 182 His character, i. 180. Hi. 26. 
Cited, iii. 129. Characters of his works, i 169. iii. 26. 
127. Father and prince of poets, iii. 26. i. 210. Age 
when he roſe, 210. Revolution made by him, ib. 


Homerical characters ot perſonages, i. 170. 179. iii. 215, 


216 „ &c. Homer underſtood how to lie in perfection, 
1 97. M. 6. 216, 217. 

Honeſt in the dark, i. 107. | 

Honeſty, its value, i 103. Honeſty and harmony reſide 
together, 180. See Integrity, Virtue. Honeſty the beſt 
policy, i. 113. iii. 170. 

Honors. See Titlet Point of honor, ii. 160. Auctions or 
ſales of honor, i iii. 140. 175. 

Hope and fear in religion, ii. 43. 46. &c. See Future 
. fiate, Reward and punishment. 

Horace cited, paſſim— Paſſages of Horace explained, i. 43. 
(vis. fat. 5. verſ. 97.), iii. 167, 168. (vis. epiſt 6. 
lb. 1. bis.), 205, 206, 207. (via. epiſt. 20; ſat. 1. lib. 2. 
&c. alſo his epiſtle to Auguſtus, lib. 2.), i. 233. 
Horace beſt genius and moſt gentleman-like of Roman 
poets, i ad. His hiſtary, character, iii. 16 8. il, 184. 


JT. Ail, i. to?. iii. 147. See Gallows. "NF 
Janus face of zealot-writers, i. 54. | 
' 1deas, ſimple, complex, adequate, &c. i. 248, 249, 250. 
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Horſe , hound, hawk, &c. See Beaſt. Hobby-horſe, i. 188, 


Horſeman and horſemanſhip „ 167. 


Hoſpitality » #hat kind of virtue, ii. 137. Aten, Heathen, 
iii. 119, 120. See Charity , » Friendisbip. Inhoſpitable 


diſpoſition or hatred of foreigners , what ſign, 128. Inhoſ- 
pltality, Engliſh, 126, 127. 


 Hot-cockles , iii. 242. DOA 

Hound , horſe, See Beaſt. . 

Humility „what virtue, in religion and love, L 284. 
Humor, good-humor , beſt ſecurity againſt enthuſiaſm , i. 


17. 46. Force of humor in religion, iii. 80, 81, $2. 
$9, &c. Il-humor, cauſe of Atheiſm, i. 17, 18. Good- 
humor and impoſture, enemies, 26, 27. Good humor proof 
of religion, 26. of wit, -61. A natural lenitive againſt 
vice, 110. Specific againſt ſuperſtition and enthuſiaſm, 
110. 146. Humor and fancy, ill rule of taſte, i. 291, 


292. &c. iii. 136, 137, &c. III rule of good and ill, 


ib. & 165, 166. 


Humors,, as in the body, ſo in the mind, i. 10, 11. 
| Hydrophobia, i. 42. 

Iylomania, iii. 54, 55. 

 Hypocrites, 1 69. 

Hypotheſis. See Syſtem. Fantaſtic bypothefis 2 5 6. ii 


133. Hypotheſes , ſyſtems , deſtroyed, blown up, i. 73, 
74. Religious hypotheſes multiplied , iii. 38, 39. 
1 
K 


8 


268, 259, 260. See Metaphyſics, Compariſon of mere 


ideas and articulate ſounds , equally important, 249 , 250. 


Examination of our ideas not pedantic, when, 268, 


269. True and uſeful compariſon, proof, and aſcertain- 


ment of ideas, 258, 259 , Kc. Ideas innate, i. 41. 
303, 304. ii. 34, &c. 3325 iii. 30. 176, 177, &c. 
Not innate, of what kind, iif. 136. Ideas of the world, 


ng bay 
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pleaſure , riches, Ec. what, i. 259. See Fanty , as 
nion. 

Ideal world, iii. 177. y 

Ilentity, K. 290, 291. 293, 294. iii. 159, &. 

Idol-notions idolaters, i. 50. 306. 

Jepbt bab, iii. 102. | 

Jeſt, true, falſe, i. 62. 67. 110, 111, See Ridicule, 

Jews , a cloudy people, i. 24. 243. iii. 45, 46, Ke. 
95 , 96. Sullen, bitter, perſecuting , ib. Their charaQter 
by God himſelf, iii. 46. Jews underſtanding, i. 244 , 245. 
Diſpoſition towards the darker - ſuperſtitions „ it; 102. 
Jews, a choſen people, i. i. 307. iii. 67. Left to philo- | 
ſophy for inſtruction in virtue, i. 86. 


Jewich people, originally dependent on the Egyptians, iii. 


43.—5 0. Their rites, ceremonies, learning ſcience, 
manners, how far derived thence, ib. How tenacious 
and bigotted in this reſpect, ib. Spirit of perſecution and 
religious maſſacre, propagated from hence, ib. &. 49, 

50, 51. 67, 68. 71, 72, &, See Perſecution. Jewiſh, 
princes, 95, 96, 97, 98. 

1, whether really exiſtent in the iverſe , li. 3, 4. Ab- 
ſolute ill, what, 13. Relative ill, 13, 14. Theappear- 
ances of ill no argument againſt the exiſtence of a perfect 
ſovereign mind, 300, 301. No real ill in things, 3or. 
Appearance of ill neceſſary , 239, 240. ; 

Imitation poetical, i. 167. See Poet, Works of imitation , 
how to be regulated, iii. 324 5 325. 

Inperium in imperio, i. 97. | | 

Impoſtors ſpeak the beſt of human nature , i. 79. See 
Goodneſs. 

Inpoſture acculgned, i. 6. Hid under formality, 61. Eſſence 
of impoſture, 7. Impoſture fears not a grave enemy , 
26. Strangely mixed with ſincerity, hypocriſy, zeal , 
and bigotry , ii. 268, 269. 

Inchauter, i. 299. See Conjurer , Magi, Prieſt. 

Indian muſic and painting, i. 209. 292. Indian - princes late 
ambaſſadors , iii. 281. 

Indolence , i. 266. &c. Its dangerous conſequences „ ü, 
130, 131. 
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Informers , i. 108. 


© Trngratitude , a negative vice, it. 138. 


Inhumanity not compatible with good-breeding , , ü. 133. 
Unnatural, ib. 

Tuquiry concerning virtue , Deity, &c. See vol. 2. testi 
1. and, i. 256. Occaſion of this treatiſe ,.ii. 1, 2, 


3. Its defence, 216.—232. Inquiry, freedom of, i. 28. 


Inquiſition, i. 1 16. 160. iii. 86. 

Tnquiſtors, i. 54. Self. inquiſitor, 160. 

Inſpiration, i, 4. 37. See Poets, Prophets. Inſpiration a 
divine enthuſiaſm „ 45- Atheiſtical inſpiration , iii. 54. 
True and falſe, alike in their outward ſymptoms, 7} 
Inſpiration credited, how, iii. 32, 33. Judgment of the 
inſpired concerning their own inſpiration, $3: 61 62, 
202. See Poets, Sibyls. | : 

Tnftind from nature, ii. 341, 342. See Ideas. 

Intelligent being, what n moſt to his happineſs, 

K. 83, 83. 

Intereſt governs the world, a falſe maxim, * 98 „99. 
Self. intereſt, ii. 64. Rightly and wrong taken, i. 243, 
244. iii. 249, 250, Unwiſely committed to the care of 

others, iii. 132. How formed i. 255. Varied, ſteered, 
ib. True intereſt either wholly with honeſty or villany k 
111. 149. Judgment of true intereſt, i. 265. iii. 166, 
Diſintereſtedneſs rea] , if virtue and goodneſs b be . i. 
82 5 3 

Job „ i. 28. 

Jonah, prophet, iii. 92. 94, 9. 

Joſeph , patriarch, education, character, iii. 48. 

Josbua, i. 306, 307. | 

Jove , ii. 38, 39. 167. 

Journaliſts : Journal des ſavans de Paris, iii. 14. Hiſtoire 
des ouvrages des ſavans, 15. Nouvelles de la republique 
des lettres, ib. Bibliotheque choiſie, 15, 16. See 
Bibliotbeque choiſie. 

Fron, i. 60. See Baut er, Raillery. 

Ii, iii. 39. 

Jocrates, iii. 232. 
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Tralians , buffoons „i. 60. 110. Italian wit and authors, 
288. 297. Italian taſte, the beſt in painting, muſic, 
&c. 291, 292. | 

Judgment , preliminary right, i. 9. Previous judgment, 46. 

Julian , emperor , i. 20. iii. 72, 73, 74, 785. His letter to 
the Boſtrens, ii. 73. 

Jupiter. See Jove. 

Juft and unjuſt — ii. 347. 

Juſtin, hiſtorian , iii. 45. 48. 

Juvenal explained, i. 87, &c. Cited, i. 58. 90. 108. 
219. iii. 19. 34+ 42. 147. 227. 

K. | 

K Ind, ſpecies , union with a kind, ii.- 63. Oppoſed 
by ſelf-intereſt 64. 

Kings. See Court, Great, Monarchy , Pedic 

Knave, natural and civil, i. 93. By what principle different 
from the ſaint, or how diſtinguiſhed from the honeſt man 
107, &c. 150, 151, Knave incapable of enjoyment , 
112, Betrays himſelf, however able, iii. 253. Knaves 
in principle, in practice, i. 79. Knave, no quarrel with 
religion, ib. Half-knave, thorough fool, i. 112, 113, 
150. ii, I14- Zealot-knave, i. 113, 114. See Zeal. Court- 
knaves , iii. 140, &c. Knaves, friends to moderation , 
in what ſenſe, i. 96. Knave , young , middle-aged, old 

iii. 147, CC. 

Knavery , mere diſſonance and diſproportion, i. 1 80. See 
Dishoneſty. 

Rnavich indulgence, the conſequences +4 103 --- "pod; 
112, 113. 149. 267. iti. 251, 252. Knaviſh religion, 
iii. 103. See Religion. 


Huigbt.errantry, i. 15. See Chivalry, Galantry. 


Knights-templar „growing to be an ove:-match for the 
magiſtrate, i. 72. * ib. See Hierarchy , 5 
E | 


19 ©Þ 1X; 
Knowledge , firſt principle, previous, i. 33, 14, &c. 46. 


232. 287, 288. Knowledge of men and things, true 
philoſophy „how learned, i. 103, 104. 


8 
Las 5 ſainted, worſhipped, deified, i. 235. 284, 285. 


ii. 160, 161. See Chivalry, Gallautry. Engliſh ladies 


ſeduced by tales and impoſtures, i. 299, 300. Type or 
prophecy of this in our ancient ſtage-poet, 299. See 
Sex , Superſtition » Women. 

Lampoons, i, 229. 


Lands. See Agrarian, Property. Religious land-bank „ ili. 


36, 37, &c. 

Latitude of thought, iii. 247, 248, &c. 

Latitudinariaus, iii. 247. 

Laugh , half-way i. 67. Both ways, 111. Laugh wrong 
turned, iii. 245. See Ridicule. Men not to be laughed 
out of their wits, i. 81. Men laughed out of and into 
religion, iii. 241, 242. Difference in ſeeking what to 
laugh at, and what deſerves laughter, i. 110. Laugh, 
mutual, and in turn, 128. 

Laos , royal counſellors in our Engliſh conſtitution , i. 183. 
Guardian-laws, 189. Religion by law eſtabliſhed, 311. 
iii. 59, $6. 191. 261. 281, 282, 283. See Myſteries , 
Revelation, Rites. Heraldry by law —_— i. 512. 
Herculean law, 230. 

Lazineſs, i. 267. See Indoleuce. 

Learning, paſſion for learning or ſcience ranked with natural 
affection, ii. 88, 86. 


Legitimate work or piece, in writing, i. 289. iii. 1. 23. 


Leon, St. iii. 76. 

Letters. See Epiſtles. 

Leviathan hypotheſes, i. 74. See Hobbes, Wolf. 

Liberal arts. See Arts. Liberal education, ii. 52. Liberal 
and illiberal ſervice, 44. 52. ; 

Liberty of criticiſm, iii. 221. 261, 262. See Critics. 
Liberty civil, philoſophical , or moral, perſonated, ii. 
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207. Abuſe of the notion of liberty in morals and govern- 
ment, iii. 254.—257, &c. Liberty of the will, i. 15 4, 
&c. Liberty or free diſpoſition to follow the firſt motion 
of the will, is the greateſt ſlavery, 183. ii. 190. Liberty 
philoſophical , moral, ii. 207, &c. 359, &c. iii. 167. 
254, 255, 256, &c. Proteſtant liberty. See Proteſtant. 
Liberty, See Britich , Conſtitution, Englich, Govern- 
ment. Its patrons , well-wiſhers, i. 4, 5. Conſequence of 
its riſe and fall, 188, Kc. Liberty in converſation, 
62. Falſe cenſured, 6, 7. See Freedom, Whit. Prejudice 
againſt liberty, 95. Arts, ſciences, and virtues , its 
dependents, 52, 53. 60. 81 189, &c. See Arts, Sci- 
ences, Virtue. 

Lies, judiciouſly compoſed , teach truth in the beſt man- 
ner, i. 297. Homer perfect in this ſcience, ib. & iii. 
„ 

Life, its value, i. 103. 106. 260. Living well, or good 
living, falſe be nſe of the phraſe, 106. Living faſt, falſe 
application of the phraſe,” i. 271. ii. 104, tan; Life 
ſometimes a miſery, ii. 116. Over-love of life contrary 
to the intereſt of a creature, 116.— 120. Future life, 
the belief, of what advantage, 47 —5 2. 

Lineage of philoſophy and poetry, i. 205, 219. * iii. 113, 
114, 115. Wc. N 

Livy, the hiſtorian, i. 40. 

Logic of modern ſchools, i. 247, 248. 287, 288. 30m. 

Looking-glaſs , vocal, i. 148. Magical pocket looking-glaſs, 
169. Looking-glaſs to the age, 172. 176. Falſe looking- 
glaſſes, iii. 244, 245 | 

Love. See Charity. Love of friends, ii. 196. Love of 

mankind 198. Love of one's country, iii. 119.—125 , 
&c. Love of order and perfection, ii. 174. Love imper- 
fect and narrow, generous and equal, iii. 119, 120, &c. 
See Affection. Public love, i. 30. See Public. Love, 
higheſt, nobleſt, ii. 194, &c. Divine love, 201. See 
Enthuſiaſm. Love, dangerous ſophiſter , i. 158, 159. 
Paſſion of love in the ſexes, 153 , &c. Subject the moſt 
affefting, in the paſſion of love between the ſexes, ii. 
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87, $8. Flattery of love, i. 118, 119. Religious love 
between the ſexes, iii, 31. Love cruelly treated by 
Epicurus, 25, 26. Self. love, ii. 4 6. Its effects in religion, 
47, 48. Silly reaſoning about ſelf. love by pretended wits, 
i. 75. 100, 101, 102. See Self. Religion and love, 28 5. 
Gallant love, and religious charity of a certain kind , 
compared, iii. 95. 


Lover, martyr. See Martyr. Lover ſolitary, i, 152. Story of 


a heroic lover, 153 , &c. Lovers purſuit and enjoyment, 
of What kind, 265. See Enjoyment. 

Luke, St, cited, commented, iii. 202. 

Larretins, i. 43. 100. iii. 26. | 

Luxury , i. 267. 271. 275 , &c. ii. 122, 123 Y Ge. 11}, "wo 
165. 250 3 251. 


 Lycurgns, iii. 204. 


Lymphatics, i. 42. See Enthuſiaſm, F. a 
Lyfias, orator , iii. 232: 


M. 


M Achine, in epic and Iramatic , i. 308. World a ma- 
chine, ii. 279. 


Aae real, how, i. 277—281, &c. 


Macenas, i. 190. 233. ili. 17. 205, 206. 

Magi of Perſia, &c. i, 72. Their power, iii. 40. 860 

Hierarch). . 

Magicians. See Magi. 

Magic, moral, i. 117. Magic of enthuſiaſin iii. 23. 

Magiſtrate, his duty and becoming part in religion, i. 6. 
11. 18. n. 215. ili. 86, 87, &c. Executioner to the 
prieſt, when, i. 54, iii. 91, 92. A dreſſer, i. 70. 
Dreſſed in his own turn, ib. See Government, Hierarchy. 
Civil magiſtrate inſulted, i. 3 12. iii. 95 , 76. Controlled, 
iii. 36. Overawed, 38. Depoſed , ſentenced, 39, 40- 

Magnificence, true and falſe, i. 119, 120, 

Magophbony, Perſian, i. 72, &c. Ethiopian, iii. ag? Euro 

pean and Chriſtian , 73, 22, 

Mahometiſm , m. 86. Mahometan clergy, 194, 957. 
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Maler. „only where intereſts are * i. 33. None i in 
the general mind, nor in mere nature, ib, 

Malignity , paſſion unnatbral , ii. 136. 

Man, a good, anill, ii. 13, 14 Formidable, in what 
ſenſe, 76. Subject to nature, ii. 249. Why no wings, 
249, 250, Man's excellency different from that of a 
brute, 253. Why man has not the ſame inſtincts which 
are in brutes, 254, 255. Whether ſociable by nature, 
257, &c. Whether a man can be accounted a wolf to 
a man, 265. Abſurdity of that ſaying, ib. Man's 
dignity and intereſt, 351, Different manners of men 
356, &c.. 

Mankind , how corrupt, ii. 162, 163. 

1 poetic , and truth, iii. 215219. See Poet, 
Truth. | 

Marshaui chronicus canon, iii. 44, 46. 103, 104. 

Martyrdom, i. 22, &c. iii. 102. 

Martyrs for Atheiſm + i. 75, 76. iii, 5 3. Pro and con, for 
any opinion , lit. 33. a, heroic, * martyrs, 
ii. 87. ii. 28. 

Mart. See Carnival. 

Maſs, i. 21. 

Maſſacre. See Magophony. 


| Maſters in exerciſes and philoſophy, i. 165. Maſters in 


mechanics, See Mechanics. Young maſters of the world, 
i. 89. 183. 

Mathematical demonſtration in morals. See Morals. 

Mathematics „i. x5. Delightful, whence, ii. 85. neceſſary, 
i. 249. modeſt, ib. 

Matter, whole and parts, ii. 305. Not capable of real 
ſimplicity ,. 292. Not conſtitutiye of identity, ib. Subſtance 
material, immaterial, 293. Matter and thought, how 
mutually affecting or productive, 244. 305, &c, 

Maximus Tyrius cited, ii. 244. ili. 26. 


Mechanics, maſters in, i 202, 203. 


Mechanic forms, beauties, i. 117, 118. See Palaces. 
Mechaniſm, human, i. 98. 253. Divine, ii. 279, 380. 
Aedea, iii, 59. | 
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Meditation rural-philoſophical, ii. 285. Meditations publiſhed, 

i. 142. Meditation impoſing , conceited, pedantic, 142 

143. 294, 295. Meditation in the praiſe of a Deity , ii, 

285 , 286. upon the works of Nature, 303—31t. upon 
the elements, 312—315. upon the variety of ſeaſons 
and climates, 316—324. 

Melancholy, a pertinacious - and religious complexion , iii. 
56. Melancholy in religion, love, i. 10. Power of 
melancholy in religion „ ii. 55. Devout melancholy, 
i. 19. 26. 37. iii. 55. 56. Treatiſes of melancholy, iii. 
24. See Enthyfiaſm , Religion. 

Memoirs , i. 141. Memoir-writin » 173. 194. 297- See 
M iſcellany. 

Memory, To tuurnuorulos i. 124. 

Menander, i. 212. iii. 197. 

Mental enjoyment, whence , ii. 82, 83. 56:0. 

Mercenarineſs, i. 108. See Reward. 

| Merit in believing. See Belief. 

Meſſias, iii, 65. See Monarchy. F 

Methaphor , or metaphoric ſtyle or manner, i. 208, &, 

Metaphyſics , i. 250. 258, 259. ii. 294. iii. 160, 161, Meta- 
phyſics, neceſſary knowledge of nothing knowable or 

| known, iii. 174. a 8 

' | Metaphyſici cians , their character, i. 250, 251, ' 

Metaphyfical articles of belief, i. * 

Milo, it. 252. 

Milton, i. 238. 308. | 

Mimes, i. 167. tit. 236. See eee Himiery. 

_ Mimicry, i. 170. Mimographer, ib. 

Mind, free, i. 111. A kingdom, iii. 170. Beauty of the 

mind, i. 118. Value of a mind, ii. 364. iii. 139, 
140. 170. Its inward proportion, ti, 66, 67. Mind, 
er minds prove an univerſal one, 294 295. 

niverſal mind, how proved, 240. 

Miniſter of ſtate, i, 30. 166. Miniſters of ſtate concerned 
for their character and memory, 195. Conduct neceſſary 
to preſerve them, 196, &c. Claim of the people over 
them, ib. Dangerous conceit of miniſters and great men, 
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198. Miniſters Mzcenas's, 186. Good miniſter, how to 
be valued and Judged Fe | 

Miniſtry, good, in England, iii, 123, 724. The new, 
the old, 173. Ill and laviſh miniſtry, cf what conſe. 
quence , 125, 126. 

Miracles , ſcriptural, traditional, i. 3. Modern, i. 39. 
iii. 58. Chriſtian, Mooriſh, Pagan, i. 299, &c. Paſt, 
preſent, ii. 2795. The danger of believing new miracles, 
272, 273- Whether miracles can witneſs for God or 
men, 274, 275. Mere miracles inſufficient proof of 
divinity or revelation , ll. 276, ili, 94, 95. Merry 
miracle, iii. lot. 


Mirror. See Looking-glaſs, 


Miſanthropy , What kind of paſſion, ii. 1 36. Sometimes , 
in a manner, national, ii. 136. iii. 126, 127. 

Miſcellanarian authors, their policy and art, iii. 239. 
Miſcellanies, 1, 2, 3, &c. Miſcellaneous memoir , 
eſſay- writing, ſtyle, and manner, ib. & 79, go. 187. 

See Eſſay, Memoir. Miſcellaneous collections, annual, 
iii. 227. 


Modes of religion 54 90 
Models, current, of religion, i. 70. Models for poetry 


and writing, 178. See Exemplar. 


Moderation philoſophical , iii. 30. When in faſhion with 


the zealots of every party, 92, 93. Moderation dif- 
claimed, 283. Moderation in a writer, i. 229. 

Monarch, grand, now, and of old in Greece, i. 193. 

Monarchy. See Hierarchy. Monarchy univerſal, i. 187. 
190, 191. iii. 19. See Barbarians, Tyranny. Abſolute 
monarchy deſtructive of arts, manhood, reaſon , ſenſe, 
i. 189, 190. 205, &c. iii. 18, 19. 64, &c. World 
groaning under the Roman Monarchy , iii. 64, 65. 
Hopes of a divine deliverer or Meſſias from hence, 65. 
See Emperor, Roman. 

Monarchs, ii. 113 , 114. 

Monoſyllables in files or ftrings , iii. 219. Claſhor clattering 
rencounter of 2 in our language, ib. 
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Mon ſtrout imaginations, i. 50. Monſtrous objects and taſte, 
1. 296. 298, &c. iii. 130, 131. 

Moon, ambaſſadors from it, iii. 281. Moon and planets, 
ii. 309, &c. Traveller from the moon, "oy 

Moorisb hero, i. 298. 

Moor of Venice, play, i. 299, &c. 


Morals, rule avi diſtinction of revelation, i. 256. Difference | 


about morals, 57, 58. Morals interwove with political 
religious inſtitutions, 73. Brought into diſgrace, 75. 
See Charity. New forgers of morals, 114. Moral magic, 
117. Morals and government, how related 90, 91. Morals 
eſſential to poetical performance, 239, See Manners, 
Poetic truth, Morals mathematically demonſtrated , 
i. 142, &c. iii. 161, &c. 176, &c. See Philoſophy. 
Moral ſenſe , riſe of it, ji. 21. 41, &c. Foundation in 
nature, 342, 343, &. Whether it can be perfectly 
loſt in any rational creature,” 32. Impaired by oppoſite 
_ affection, 33. Not by opinion merely, 34. Corruption 
of moral ſenſe, 36. Cauſes of this corruption , 36—41. 
Riſe of moral ſenſe, antecedent to the belief of a God, 
142. Moral inquiries, why out of faſhion, 152. Moral 
excellence, i. 32. Moral Venus and graces, 289. Mo- 
ral ſpecies. See Species. Moral, the word , in painting , 
ſignifies the repreſentation of the paſſions, iii. 316. 
The Moraliſis, vis. treatiſe, 5. p. 149, &c. criticiſed, 
iii. 236. Moraliſts , the faſhionable ſort , i. 70. 106. 
See Philoſophy, Virtue. 
More, Dr. iii. 54, 55, 56: 
Moroſencſs , I Þ : 
Moſes, i. 309. Character nd life, Fl 43» 443 45) 46. 
96. 203. 
Mountebanks , modern Prometheus, ii. 1 68. Mountebanks. 
See Empirics. 
Mummius, i. 235 | 
Muſe , i. 1. 4. 5- Divine, orthodox, 309. Muſes what, 
in the Heathen creed, 4, 5. Britiſh muſes, 187—193. 


In their cradle, 187. 226. Liſping ſpeech, 187. Hobby- 
horſe and rattle, 188. Muſes, tutoreſſes, 190. Favorites, 
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j. 194. Chief recorders , ib. Muſes degraded by Epicurus, 
ili. 26; Muſes perſondting the paſſions, virtues, and vices, 
i. 269-275, &c, Profane miſtreſſes i in reſpect of ſacred 
letters, 308. 


 Mufic barbarian, i. 209. Juſt, real, independent on Caprice 


or will, 303. See 238 

aſhamed of praiſe from the unſkilfil +436 
Delighted with examination and criticiſm, 203. Muſician- 
legiſlators, 205. 

Myſtery makes any opinion become conſiderable , i. 76. 
Gives riſe to party-ſects , ib. Myſteries by law eſtabliſhed, 
309. Religious myſteries, 310. , Myſteries debated, 
iii. 8, 9. Sacred myſteries inviolable with our author, 
and, as ſuch, unnamed by him, 58. 261. Myſteries the 
moſt abſurd , how * into the church, 275 , 276, 
277. 

Myſtical love, ii. 173. 200. 

Myſtics , ii. 173. 200. Conſequences of their indiſcreet 
zeal, 223 » 224. Myſtics, i. 152. See Quietiſts, - 
Mythology „ i. 308. Mythological or fabulous ſtyle of our 

bleſſed Saviour , ill, 101. 


* 


NV. aſtineſs. See Cleanlineſs. 

National church, i. 13. See Church. National opinion, 6. 

Natural affection, confeſſed , i. 71. See Aﬀedion. The 
natural and unnatural in things, iii. 176, 177, &c. 
Natural ideas. See Ideas, Inſtin@, 

Nature, its energy, ii. 298. Nature in man, 248. In 
brutes, 249. Its admirable diſtribution » 254, 25 $- 

State of nature, imaginary ,* fantaſtical, i. 92, 93. it. 

 257—267. See Society. Nature, Divinity with Epicurus, 
iii. $3, 54. See Epicurxs, Power of nature in moral 
actions and behaviour, i. 76. ii. 106. Naturam expellas 
furca, iii. 178. Nature will not be mocked, i. 304. 
Has a ſtrong party within ourſelves, ib. Makes reptiſals 
on her antagoniſts, ib. Prerogative of nature, tb, | 
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Nero; i. 19. 39. lil. 19. | 
Nobility , Poliſh - Engliſh , iii. #25. Yang noblemen , 
i. 87, $8, $9, 90. Young noblemen, Engliſh , iii. 140 
141, 142, &c. 179, 180. 
Noſe, diſcernment or ſenſe, in morals, life, &c. i. 10). 
See Senſe Taſte. Noſes counted 667. g 
Novels , ſweet natural pieces, highly in vogue, ii. 160. 
iii. by Io, 211. See Chivalry, Gallantry. 
Numbers and proportion, i. 120. 289. Numbers of life, 
121. See Beauty, Proportion. h 
Nympbolepti, i. 41. See Fanatics. 
O. a 
E of the animal races, ii. 94, 75 , 76. 109, 10g, 
Ec. 248—253, &c. 263-267. iii. 182, 183, &c. See 
. Society. | 
' Olympics, ancient, modern, i. 232. Olympic games, and 
5 congreſs of Greece, iii. 115. 

Omnipotence, what, i. 33. ji. 4, 5. 46. 56, 57, &c. 
167, 168. 298, &c. What not, i. 90, 91. ii. 8. 
Opinion. See Dodrine ; Hypotheſis, National, or by in- 

heritance, i. 6. iii. 86. Governor, and governed, i. 160. 
Ground of paſſion , 253 , &c. Principle of conduct, 265. 
Opinion all in all, ii. 361, &c. iii. 155, 156, 157, &c. 
Freedom in examining our own opinions, as well gs the 
5 we of others, i. 49, 50. Corrupt opinion cauſe of 
wrong, ii. 24, 25. Opinion and faſhion ſuppoſed meaſure 
of virtue 3 vice, i. 66, 67. 302. ü. 345, &c. Life 
regulated by opinion , 26t, 362, 363. | 
Oracle, i. 108. Divine oraeles guardianſhip, 309. Heathen 
and Chriſtian oracles, ii. 274, 275. iii. 192—200 , &c. 
Oration. See Declamation, Preaching , Rhetoric. 
Orator , i. 139. Orators, 230. \ 
— principle of, pnjvorſal „ ii. 299, 100. Love of 
order, 174. Study and oontemplation of it, a natural 
joy, inclination and affection in man, 8 5, 86. Order 
and Providence, 227, 228. in writing. See Style. 
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Ornament independent , to be cautiouſly a in the 
action of Hercules, iii. 320. The emblematic and hiſtorical 
not to be confounded, ib. An objection concerning it 
anſwered, 320, 321. Falſe ornaments to be avoided, 325. 


Þ Orthodoxy, caſual, fortunate, iii. 86, &c. Orthodox muſe, 


i. 308. Orthodoxy of the author, iii. 58, 59. 241, 242. 
Orthodox divine, or churchman, 8, 9. 


ſiris, iii. 39. 
Ovid cited, iii. 120. 
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FP Ace. See Amble. | 

Pageant of ſtate, i. 176. Court - pageant, iii. I 53. 

Pain. and pleaſure mixed, ii. 193. 

Paint. See Fucus. 

Painter of hiſtory, to fix his date, iii. 294. Not at liberty 
to mingle actions of different dates, ib. Teſt of his 
judgment, 297, 298. Not to make his action theatrical; 
but according to nature, 307. The ſame qualifications 
neceſſary in him as in a poet, 325. Painters, ill, com- 
pared with like poets, i. 195. Painter put to his ſhift, 
177. Painters: Raphael, i. 291. iii. 190. Carache, 
i. 291, Painters after the life, iii. 243. Face-painters , 
1, 125. Painting and painters, 123, 124, &c. Maſter- 
painter, 170. 178. 196. Battle-painter, 174. See Artiſts, 
Statuary. * 

Painting, falſe taſte in, i, 291. True taſte how gained, 
ib. Dignity, ſeverity, auſterity of the art, ib. 292. Style 

in painting, ii. 153. Simplicity and unity of ſtyle and 
coloring, i. 123, 124. 292. Unity and truth of deſign, 
the furvwonler 124 & 304. Greatneſs, 124, 125. Ancient 
maſters, ib. 292, 293. Falſe taſte and corruption of the 
art, whence, ib. Groteſque painting, iii. 5. Impoſture 
in painting „190. Pretended heavenly ſtyle and divine 
hand diſproved, ib. Painting of hiſtory, che regulation of 
it, 289, 290. 
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Palaces and their ornaments , i. 119. iii. 143, 144, 10 
See Beauty. 
Paleſtine, the country, its ſuperſtitions, ili. 102, 103, 
See Jew, Syria, 
Pan, i. 12, 13, 14. Panic fear, ib. Panic rage or popukr 
fury, ib. Religious panic, ib. & ii. 55, 56, 57. Panic 
fear for the church, iii. 69, 70, 71. Panic zeal, ib, 
& 57. i. 36, 37. 
Panegyrics the worſt of ſatires, i. 195. Panegyrios, Engliſh 
229, &c. Panegyric games, 231, Herculean law, or 
club - method in panegyric, 230. 3 modern, 
iii. 226. 
Parables, double meaning to maſs . i. 52. 
Paracelſus , i. 248. 
Paraſites, i. 29. See Sycophants. 
Paris, judgment of, how diſtinguiſhed from that of Hercules, 
ui 299. 
Parody, i. 171. 212. See Comedy. 
Parterre. See Palace.  —© 
Paſſion , genealogy of the paſſions, i. 98, 99. 254. Study 
. paſſions , i. 264, 268. ili. 25, 26, 27. Belle 
paſſion, i. 3. iii. 25. Heroic paſſion of the devout + J. 18. 
Oeconomy of the paſſions, ii. 74, 75, 76, &c. See 
Oeconomy. Paſſion too ſtrong or too weak, 74. Human 
and weak paſſion deified, i. 31. ii. 2 1 1. iii. 2 5 4. Paſſion, 
how the change of it may be expreſſed in a _ , 
Ui. 295, 296. 
Patch-work, iii. 3, 4. | 
Patent , letters - - patent, iii. 280. 
| Patentees for authorſhip , i. 288. for religion, iii. 280. 
Patria: Non ille, &c. i. 105. Dulce & decorum, $6. 
The word wanting in our language , lil. 124. - 
Patriot, i. 85. Bought and fold, iii. 140, &c. Patriots 
of the ſoil, 125. 6 
Prom modern, i. 198. 231, 232. 262. 5 
Paul, St. his character, i. 24, 25. iii. 61. 62. 69, &, 
Style, iii. 69, &c. 279. Cited, i. 21. 86. 243. 256. 
iii, 197. 202, St. Paul allows to "the Heathen their own 
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prophets, iii. 197 3 108. Cites their poets with honor, 1b. 
pedagogue, i. 60. See Pedant, Tutor. 
Pedant baited, iii. Ir. Pedant and pupil, i. 104, Pedant. 
See Pedagogue , Scholaſtic, Univerſity „ Zealot. 


. Pedantry a millſtone, i. 55. Pedantry in converſation 9 57. 
: Pedantry oppoſed to true knowledge , 104, 
[ Pencil, ſacred, or heaven guided, iii. 190. See Painting. 


Penmen , gladiatorian , iii. 10. 


h People, naturally good judges of the poet, i. 239. 

* Perfection of workmanſhip, i. 285. 289, 290. 

Peripatetic philoſophy, genius „ i, 220, 221. Author de 
mundo, 11. 176, 177, iii. 218. 

Perſecut ion, ii. 27. iii. 95. In Arcadia, i. 16. Unknown 
to the polite Heathen world, ii. 137, 138. iii. 127. 
How begun, i. 19, 20. iii. 49, 50. 72, 73, &c. See 

4 Feypt , Jews. Romiſh perſecution, of any other the 

7 moſt tolerable, and of beſt grace and countenance , 

iii. 78, 79. 86. $8. Perſecution of features, airs, com- 
plexions; miens, i. 70. 
dy Perſian empire and hierarchy, iii. 39. See Hierarchy. 


lle Perfius, i. 140. 147 , 148. 164. 271. iii. 131. 269, 260. 
" Perſpeive , the rules of it reverſed in ſculpture , iii. 317. 
» I Perſuaſion, goddeſs, i. 205, &c. Mother of Muſic , poetry, 
an and other arts, ib. Siſter to liberty, ib. Men perſuade 
n, themſelves into whatever opinions, iii. 259. 

&, Petronius cited, i. 166. 


Petxlancy , wanton miſchievouſneſs , unnatural, ii. 135. 
Phenomena in ſcripture, i. 243. Moral phenomena, ib. 
Phallica, i. 216. See Farce. 

Phenix ſed 5 I. 22. 

Philip, i. 21 5 | 

Philologiſts, i. 208. 212. ii. * 

Philoſophers , ſavage, i. 95. 80. 206, 207. See Clown. 
Moral philoſophers of a modern fort, more ignorant and 
corrupt than the mere valgar, i. 113. 303, iii. 169. Run 
a tale- gathering, i. 300. Philoſophers , their original and 

. riſe, 208. Poſterior in birth to poets, mulicians , critics, 
= ib. iii. 113. Philoſophers chemſelyes critics of 
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a double kind, i. 208, &c. Philoſopher ancient ſchools 
diſſolved, iii. 66. Philoſophers and bear-garden, J, 8, &c. 


Philoſophy, modern, i. 104, 105, 106. iii. 255. Ancient, 


i. 14. 104, 105, Home-ſpun, 36. 312. Maſterſhip in 


life in manners, iii. 132. Its ſtate and liberty in the 


ancient world, i. 14. Philoſophical ſpeculations innocent, 


81, See Doctrine, Hypotheſis. Philoſophy , where con- 
fined now-a-days, i. 287. ii. 15 1. Its ſtudy incumbent . 


on every man, i. 277, &c. it, 363, &c. Philo- 
ſophy ſpeculative and practical, i. 251, &c. Vain, or 
ſolid, 256, &c, Guide to virtue in all religions, $5, $6. 
Balance againſt ſuperſtition, 14. Philoſophy judge of reli- 


gion, 256. of herſelf, and of every thing belides, 257. 


Majeſty of philoſophy, 258. Philoſophy appealed to by all, 
246. Standard or meaſure of. truſt, friendſhip, or merit, 
in men, ib. Genuine and falſe fruits, 247. Unhappy 
mixture 'or conjunction of philoſophy with religion, lit. 5 1, 
52. 63. Monſtrous iſſue and product of this union, 66, 
67, &c. Dry philoſophy, 158. Vocal philoſophy, i. 248. 
Ideal philoſophy. See Idea. Lineage of philoſophy and 


poetry. See Lineage. Philoſophy of the words, ii. 354. 


Phyſician iii. 150. Phyſicians in the body-politic,-i. 11. 

Phyſiologiſts, See Metaphyſicians. 

Piece, (work, treatiſe), Wen e — 1. 289. 
td. „ . 

Pilate, Pontius, iti. 200. | 

Planets. See Moon, Planetary ſyſtem, ii. 13. 307. &c. 


Plate, emboſſed with ſatyrs , fawns , &c. proper to accom- 


pany the figure of Pleaſure, wi.,322. - 
Plato, i. 51. iii. 64. 204. 231. Cited, i. 45. 
Platoniſis , latter ſort, i. 14. 


Plays, theatrical, how frequented, i. 229. See Comedy, 


Theatre, T regedy. Plays, vulgar. Soo Marana Hot- 
cockles, _ | 

Pleaſing, ſenſations i. 105, &c. 

Pleaſure, whether our good, i. 265. ii. 187, 188. iii. 166, 
167, &c. All pleaſure not to be reckoned as good, ii. 

189, 190. -Enjoyments of reaſon not really compre- 
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8 hended in the notion of pleaſure, 191, 192. Pleaſure 
. no rule of good, i. 266. 292. Pleaſures of the mind 
greater than thoſe of the body, ii. 81, 82. Senſuab 
pleaſure, who the propereſt judge of it, 83, $4. Senſual: 
pleaſures dependent on focial and natural affection, 2035 * 
104, 105. Diſtaſteful, inconſtant, and inſupportable 
without it, 106, 107. Unnatural pleaſure in general ; 
its effects, 137, 138. Pleaſure, luxury, 122, 123. 
See Luxury. Underſtanding in pleaſure „ i. 120. Rule 
and order in pleaſure, ib. Men of pleaſure, forced to 
acknowledge virtue, ib. See Poets, Pleaſure, ſolicits 
Hercules in oppoſition to Virtue, iii. 291. Is firſt heard, 
293. Her figure to be drawn ſilent, 30g. Her poſture 
and ornament , 308, 309. ; 
Pliny Cited, i. 124. iii. 132. 
Plum, cant-word among rich knaves, i. III. 
Plutarch, i. 287. Cited, i. 34. 45. iii. 103, '&c. 231. 
Pueumatophobia, Ul. 1. 
Poem heroic, epic, See Homer, i. 307, &c. iti. 215, 
&c. Not to be modelled on holy writ, i. 307, &c. 
Poet , Character of a poet and poetry from Strabo, i. 180. 
Poet, ſecond maker, 179. Poet, herald of fame, 194. 
Ill poets worſe than ill painters, 195. Poets preferable to 
$9. moſt philoſophers , i. 104. iii. 245, 255. More inſtructive 
than hiſtorians, i. 297. Morality of poets, i. 117. ii. 
255, 256. Poets acknowledge virtue, i. 117, 118. 
Strongeſt party on virtue's ſide, 273. Poets, enthuſiaſts, 
om- i. 1, &c. ili. 54, $5. 191, 192. Friends to revelation , 
| i. 1—5$5, French poets, 189. Modern poets or poetical 
writers affected, and falſe in their draughts or imitations, 
i. 175. iii. 239, &c. Conceited, combined, iii. 228, 
&c. Injudicious, i. 179. impotent ib. Engliſh poets, 
of a preceding age, iii. 229, 230. Of the preſent 230, &c. 
Audience forms the poet, i. 228. Poet, how far of ne- 
ceſſity a philoſopher, and true to virtue and morals, 
i. 238, 239. iii. 232, 233. Divine or orthodox poets, i. 4. 
307, 308. iii. 98. 191—197, &c. Orthodox mock- 
poets , iii, 198, 199. Poets fanatics, i. 42. Poets in- 
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- fpired, i. 4. 42. ii. 54, 55. 189, 190, &c. 196, 197. 
Poet. See Author. 

Poeteſs , Engliſh, ii. 194. | | 

Poetical enthuſiaſm, i. 16. Poetical genius, 139. Poetical 
- imitation, 166, 167, &c. Poetical truth. See Truth. 
Poetic ſcience, 122 — 1328. 

Poetry. See Muſes. Lineage of poetry and philoſophy, 
See Lineage. Sacred wit and poetry, iii. 97. Indifferent 


poetry , deteſtable , 233, 234. Art of poetry, an Englif}.. 
poem, 232. Poetry epic or dramatic, incompatible wh, 


orthodox divinity, i. 305, 306, 307 
Point, jingle or pun, i. 288. 
Points of wit, iii. 4. 215, 216, 217. 
Point of honor „ii. 160. See Duel, Gallantry. 
Poiſon to reaſon, i. 77. 


Policy, Britiſh and Dutch, Turkiſh and French, i. 66. 


Politeneſs owing to liberty, i. 53. 60. 81. See Liberty, 
Flux and reflux of politeneſs, i. 234. 

Politicians , i. 163. 

Politics, part of morals, ii. 151, 

Polytheift , definition, ii. 6. 4 

Pope Clement XI. iii. 199. See Gregorius, Leon. 

Popery. See Church, Maſs, Rome, Prieſt. 

Poſt-way of writers. See Corredneſs, Writers. 

Power, balance of, i. 80. 

Praiſe of the Deity , i. 35 , &c. Qualifications for ſuch 

/ - praiſe, ib. Value of praiſe or glory from the ignorant, ib. 
Value of forced praiſe or 8 „ ib. True praiſe how 
learned, ib. 

Preaching, i i. mY 58, 59. 115. 143. iii. 82. 247, 248. 


Elegant and groſs, iii. 93, 94. Faſhionable and unfaſhion- 
able, ib. Solemn, melancholy, i. 115. Variouſly hu- 


mored, alternate, high and low, iii. 108. See Decla- 
mation, Pulpit. h 
Preconception, ii. 254, 255. 342. See Anticipation. 
Prefaces , dedications, &c. i. 173. 200. 262, iii. 22. 

= Preface become a word to lignify excuſe, i. 283. 
Prelate, i. 3. See Bisbop. = | 


Preſenſation. 
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Preſenſation. See Preconception. 
Preſs , printing-preſs, i. 263. See Printer. 
Prieſts , conſecrated by the magiſtrate, i. 311. iii. 279. 


Their faction, ſedition, and engagement of mankind in 


their quarrels , iii. 43. 49 , 50. 66.70, 71, 72. 280, 281. 
Their love of blood, i. 23. Propagation and increaſe of 
the prieſthood , manner and conſequence , iii. 36—42, &c. 


Model of the Egyptian and Aſiatic prieſthoods „ and 


difference from the European, or that of Greece, or Rome, 
36—53. See Hierarchy. « 


prince. See Abſolute. Story of an heroic prince, i. 152. &c. 


Princes uſe the plural ſtyle, whence, 18 r, &c. Prince-authors, 
184. 

Princely. See Royal. 

Principle, one univerſally active, ii. 302, 103. 

Printer, iii. 14. See Ananuenfi » Bookſeller. 

Printing , free, i. 263. . 

Prodicus, ii. 209. | 5 

Prometheus, poetical ſolution of the phenomenon of ill, 
ii. 158. 165. Poet a Prometheus, i. 179. 

Proof. See Criterion, Teſt, Trial. 

Prophecy catching, i. 37, 38. The evil as well as the 
good ſpirit, i. 38. iii. 96. Prophecy or prophet-errant , 
proceſſional, ſaltant, iii. 96, 97. Naked prophecy, ib. 

Prophet, the name allowed to Heathens , iii. 197. Prophets. 


paſſive organs, i. 23. Modern prophets, 38, 39, &c.- 


Compared with ancient, 7b. 

Property, dominion founded in, iii. 41. 

Proportion and ſymmetry founded in nature, not in- opinion 
or fancy, i. 303. See Architequre , Symmetry. 

Proteſtant authors, iii. 15, 16, Proteſtant liberty, 194 
265. 273 — 277. 


Public, i. 30. See Conſtitution. Public aſſemblies, See | 


Aſſemblies. 
Pulpit , i. 25 , 26. iii. 211. 220. 238. See Preaching. 
Punishments and rewards, of what uſe in the ſtate, i. 107 , 
108. ii. 50, Ft. In families, 51. In religion, 52. 
Puns. See Point, Univerſity. | 
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Pmpil. See Pedant, Royal, Tutor. 
Puppets , in dialogue, iii. 242. See Dialogue 
Puppet bow, i. 23. 


Pyrrho , Fyrrhoniſt, ii. 294. iii. 161. 176. See Sceptic. 
Puyrrbus, i. 280. 

Pythagoras , iii. 63. 105. 168. 
Pythagorean ſect, i. 14. 
hen god, i. 107. Prophereſs, See * 


Q. 
Q.... Eliſabeth, iii. 125. 


ibble. See Point, Pun. 
[moe Ui. 31. 77. 


R Aillery, ſober uſe of it, i. 110. Defenſive raillery, 
50, 51. Oppolition to banter, i. 52. iii. 186. Groſs 
ſort and refined, i. 52, 53. ui. 186, 187. See Ridicule. 
Socratic raillery ö i. 168. 171. Raillery affected by grave 

- doctors, i. 53. iii. 241. Grim raillery, ib. See Burleſque, 
Spirit of raillery, why prevalent in certain converſations , 
i. 80, 81. Why carried into the extreme, 60. Nothing 
proof againſt raillery , but what is honeſt and juſt, 6r, 62, 

' Rake a better character than that of certain yrave and 
thoughtful gentlemen , ii. 250. 

Reader, courteous , uncourteous, i. 261, 262. 

Reading, wrong choice and manner, i. 294, 295, &c. 
Multiplicity of reading, ib. Taſk reading, 7b. Surfeiting , 
295. Polite reading and converſe, chief qualifications in 
a character , 312. Gothic and barbarous reading , " &c. 

Realiſt in morality, ii. 221. 

Reaſon: , its nouriſhment , health, i. 57, 58,, Ke. Its 
antidote, poiſon, 77. Reaſon P correarit of the fancies, 
, &c. 277, &c. Intendant, miſtreſs , houſckeeper, ib. Reaſon 
| quitted, for what reaſon, when, how, tii. 246, 247, &c. 
* confined , what effect, i. 58, 59, 60. 
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Reaſoning , habit of, alone can make a reaſoner, i. 58, 59,60, 
Records, recorders, compilers, regiſters in ſacred matters n 
i. 310. jü. 191—198, &c. Ruled by law, ib. 
Rehearſal, comedy, i. 224. iii. 229. 233. 

Religion, virtue, how allied, founded, derived , maintained 
See Treatiſe, 4. vis. The inquiry, firſt of vol. 2. Reli- 
gion, a public leading, or national church, i. 13. Religion 
by law eſtabliſhed, i.31r. iii. 59. See Law. Differences 
in religion, i. 66. See Models, Modes. Religious antipa- 
thy, i. 14. ii. 79. iii. 33.50. 66. 212. Religious paſſion , 
iii. 29. Different, aſpects of religion, according to the 
views or aſpects of divinity, 32. Power of fancy or 
imagination in religion, 56./ Religion conſidered as a 
paſſion, il. 72. Its influence, 39. Religion, ancient 
Grecian, iii. 103, 104, tog. Roman, Egyptian, Syrian, 
34, 35, Where firſt it grew unſociable, ii. 320, 321. 
Religion cruel enemy to virtue, by what means, 21t. 
Religion liberal, illiberal, 225, Knaviſh religion, i. 107, 
108. 114. iii. 103, &c. True foundation of religion, 
ii. 222, 223. Religion betrayed, 230. Overleid, i. 82. 
Exhilaration of religion , iii. 79. 102. Different faces or 
repreſentations of religion, with what deſign, 108, 109. 
Uniformity in religion. See Uniformity, 

Relisb, falſe, fatal to painting and the other arts, iii. 3 26. 

Reſignation, devout , falſe, ii. 47. ET 

Reſolution. See Will. 

Retirement, agreeable, neceſſary, ii. 183. | 

Revelation judged by morals, i. 256. What previous and 

_ antecedent, i. 32. ii. 166, See Authority 

Revolution, the late happy one, i. 187. iii. 126. Revo- 
lution in the world and nature, ii. 13. 14. 177. 304, 
314, &c, In ourſelves, i. 245. ii. 194, 195. See Seff, 

Rewards and punishments of what uſe in the ſtate, ii. 50. 

In families, 5 1. In religion, 52, 53. 225. Future re- 
wards and punishments, wrong enforcement, i. 8 2. ii. 
54, 55. Virtue for reward, not worth rewarding, i. 82. 
Reward moſt deſerved, when unſought 85. No goodneſs 
or virtue in nature, if no motive beſides reward 82. 
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A knave not the leſs ſuch, when reward and punishment 
alone make him honeſt in outward behaviour 107, 108. 
149. Conſciouſneſs, only reward of friendship 8 5. See 
Diſintereſtedneſt, Mercenarineſs. 

Rhetoritians, iii. 117. „ 

Rhetoric. See Declamation, Preaching. In what part of 
a diſcourſe. its greateſt energy should be employed, iii. 
293, 294. Rhythmus, falſe and true, i. 187, iii. 218. 

Ridicnule, its rule, meaſure, teſt, i. 8, 9. See Teſt. Appeal 
to ridicule, 80. Aﬀectation of it by pedants, 53. See 
Banter. Ridicule ridiculous, when, half-way , lame, or 
leaning to one fide, 67. Injudicious and impoſing, when 
far ſtrained, and beyond its ſize, 67. 68. 69. Nonſenſical, 
when raiſed from contraries, 1 1. Nothing ridiculous but 


what is deformed, 110. Virtue not capable of being 


ridiculed, ib. | 

Right and wrong, ii. 25, 26. In nature, not from opinion, 
will, or law, 29. See Opinion, Virtue, 

Fites or rituals by law eſtablished, i. 31 t. 

Rites, ceremonies, habits, proceſſions, pomp , their uſe 
and effect in religion, iii. 76, 77, 78. 

Roger, Sir Roger, iii. 229. 

Romum eloquence corrupted, iii. 18, 19. Monarchy, See 
Monarchy. Empire, riſe and fall, i. 190, 191, 192. 
Emperors, iii. 34. 66..75, 76. 200. See Cæſars. Wor. 
thies, 1 232. Romans old, raiſed from barbarity by 
Greece 192. 233, 234, 235. Their gradual refinement 
216. 236.” Growth of Heathen religion under the Romans, 
iii. 34. « 

Romance. See Novel, 

Rome old, i. 190. iii. 193, Rome modern, i. 291. iii. 26. 

1094. See, or court of Rome, iii. 199 

Royal preceptor, i. 185. See Prince. Royal yy $9. 
183. 

Rule. See > ag] Rule of diſpatch, i. e. 
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. human, ii. 27. Familiar to the inhabitants of 
Paleſtine, iii. 102, 103. See Abraham, Jephtha 

Sacrifice of forms, natures. See Subordination 

Sadducee, iii. 64. 

Saint, on what terms, ii. 105, 106. Female faints, 31. 
Saint · protectrices, i. 236. 

Saint -errantry, i. 16. 

Salvation. See- Saving 

Saracen's head, i. 311. 

Satires, Roman, their origin, i. 223. See Atelan, Feſcennin. 
Satire, Engliſh , 229. Spirit of ſatire, iii. go. 

Satiric and comic genius, ſtyle, i. 223, &c. 

Satiriſis, true to virtue, i» 121. iii. 20. See Poet. 

Savage. See Goth. Savages , i. 76. 

Savageneſs , inroad whence, i. 8 1. See Barbarians. 

Saving , of ſouls, i. 15. of complexions » Phe 

Saul, i. 38. ti. 96. 

Scaxdal, 211. 

Scene, of the ſtory of Hercules, to be laid in the country, 
iii. 314. To have nothing in it to call the eye off from 
the ſubject, 314, 315. 

Sceptical canverſation, i. 56, 57. 65, 66, &c, 

elle, ſupport to reaſon, i. 56, 67. 65, 66, &c. 
See Reaſon. Scepticiſm , faſhionable ſort, ii. 169, 170. 
Defence of ſcepticiſm, iii. 59 — 65. Partial ſcepticiſm 
cauſe of vice and folly , i. 59., 60. See Thinking. 
Scepticiſm , remedy againſt the dogmatical ſpirit, 80. 
Sceptical wit, apology 81. Scepticiſm of a reverend 
divine, iii. 56, 57. 

Sceptics, the advantages of their philoſophy, ii. 169, 170. 
Sceptic pet ſonated, iii. 244. Modern ſceptics dogmatiſed , 
ii. 190, 191.. Real ſceptic ib. & 194+ Cbviſtian ſceptic, 
iii. 60. Sce Academy » Þyrrho. 

Scholar and gentleman, i. 286, &c. Scholar, ill reed. 294, 
True ſcholar, or man well read, reads few authors, 295. 
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Scholaſtic , i. 55. See Style. Scholaſtic brood, iii. 67. Scholaſtic 
weapons, 245. 

School, inferior ſchools of arts and exerciſes teach truth 

and nature better than ſome higher, i. 286, 287, 288. 

Sciences in general, i. 250. Mack-ſcience, 247. Science of 
articulation., 250. Science. See Art. 

Scripture , judgment of, i. 126, 127. Criticiſm, iii. 59, 60, 
61. Scripture ſacred and profane, 191 — 196. Sacred 
hiſtory , characters, ſcripture, ſubject to human criticiſm, 
philoſophy , and rules of art, i. 127. ii. 222, 223. 
lii. 190 — 197. Scripture interpolated , ſuppreſſed , 
controverted , mangled, iii. 263, 264, &c. 273, 274, &c. 
See Fathers of the church. Variety of readings, con- 
troverted paſſages, books, copies, catalogues, 268, &c. 

| Scripture fragile, volatile, 193. 

Scythian. See Anacharſis » Goth. 

Sea to drink, iii. 172, 173. 

Secular. See Arm. 

Sedit ion. See Faclion. 

Self, a man when himſelf, when not himſelf, i. 279. See 
Identity, Revolution. What makes a man himſelf, 
ii. 207, 208, Self. love. See Love. True ſelf- love depends on 
knowledge. of ſelf, i. 102. 176, &c. Self- knowledge, 
i. 147, 148. hi. 155. 242, _ -* 

Seifisbneſs , i. 98, 99 , 100, &c. ii. 16. 242. Deſtructive 
of ſelf - enjoyment , i. 273. iti. 249, 250. Improved by 
certain philoſophers „ i. 106, &c. Folly of the endeav. 

nr, i. . 

Self-mſpedion , i. 169, Acknowledgment of a better ſelf, 
242. Self-reyerence , 149, 150, 151. Self. abaſement, 
i. 285. tit. 103 — 108. See Intereſt, Sycophants. 

Seneca, his character, genius, ſtyle, ii. 18, 19, 20. 

Senſations, See Pain, Pleaſure. 

Senſe impaired, ii. 24. Senſe in morals, life, i. 113. 
Iii. 185, 186. Sce Noſe, Taſte. Common ſenſe, various 
ſignification, i. 64, 65, &c. Common ſenſe, honeſt 
ſenſe, i. 114. iii. 168, &c. Senſe, equivocal , in paint- 
ing, to be avoited in the ſtory of Hercules, iii, 30g. 
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Senſus communis interpreted „1. $7, 88. 

Sermon, law of, ii. 233. See Preaching. 

Sexes. See Love, omen. Fair ſex ſeduced by tales, im- 
poſtures, i. 299, 300, 3or, Inclined to monſtruus 
loves, according to our ancient poet, 299. See Ladies, 
Super ſtition. Won by appearance of ſubmiſſion, and 
tenderneſs, iii. 95. Expoſition of the modeſty of the 
ſex in barbarous nations, i. 235. Better conduct of the 
more polite, ib. Prerogatives of the fair ſex, ii. 159. 
Writings, ii. 160. iii. 210, 211, Taſte and humor, 
il. 223. iu. 137, 213. 

Sextus Empiricys cited, i. 73. 

Shepherds. See Arcadia. 

Sibyl, i. 39. iii. 192. Sibylline ſcripture, iii. 187. 192; 
193. 

Sight, ſingle, ſimple ; rd dci, i. 123, 


Silence, to be diſtinctly characteriſed: in the figure of Her- 


cules, duting the contention, iii. 301. 

Simplicity. See Style. 

Sinner againſt good-breeding, i. 144. Againſt grammar, ib. 

Sins, i. 143. iii. 146. 

Slavery, court-flavery , i. 120, 12. ii. 97. 98. ili. 141 
— 146. 173. Slavery of vice, iii. 254, &c. 258, &c. 
Slaviſh principles and * „ 124. 141. 208. 254 — 
260. | 

Smithfield, i. 23. 

Social animals, iii. 18 3. Social enjoyment. See Ae 
Social affection. See Afection. 

Society. See Government, Tribe. Early ſtate and progreſs 
of ſociety, i. 93. Natural growth of a ſociety , or national 
community, 94, 95. Principle of fociety, natural, 91, 
94, 95; &c, Proved from ſedition, war, 96, 97. from the 
greateſt oppoſers of this principle, 76, 77, 78- from, 
its force in ill, as well as in good paſſions, 12. Society 
in nature, not from art or compact, 93. See Nature. 
Religious orders or ſocieties , 97. 

Socrates, i. 25. 219. il. 178. 201, See Raillery, N 
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Soctaticz, i. 166, &c. 177. Socratics , their charaQters, 

i. 219, 220, &c. 

Soll, climate, | region „ ili. 121, &c. Patriots of the ſoil, 

; 125 

Solemnity : Folly and amuſements INES ſolemn » i. 67. 
See Gravity , Impoſture. 

Soliloguy , ſee treatiſe of, viz. vol. 1. p. 131. 

Solitude, &c. i. 15 f. ü. 183, 184 

Solomon , Britiſh, i. 185. 

Solon, iii. 24. 

Sopbocler, i. 211. 

Sophiſts once honorable , and of higheſt dignity, i. 208. 
Sophiſts language-maſters, iii. 117. Firſt teachers of phi. 
loſophy, 113. Sophiſtry , i. 61. See Impoſiure, 

Sot, ſottiſhneſs, i. 266, 267. N 

Soul, two, in man, i. 159. 

Sounds, articulate, 1 248, 249. 

| Space, vacuum, i. 259. Space, plenitude, ſubſtance, mode, 
matter, immateriality. See Metaphyſics. 

Species, intereſt of, ii, 9, 10. A whole ſpecies ſubſervient 
to ſome other, 11, 12. Species of fair, i. 120, 121. 
See Beauty, Decorum, Fair. Moral ſpecies, or ap- 

| Pearances, overbearing all other, ii. $3. iii. 27, 28. 

Spedtres, i. 50. i. 247. 

Spencer , de legibus Heb. iii. 46, &c. 

Spider, ii. 12. 


Spirits, judgment of others, i. 46. Of our own, ib. . | 


of ſpirits, in an odd ſenſe. See Pueumatopbobia. Animal 
ſpirits confined, i. 59. 
Spleen, i. 15. Objected to critics and fatiriſts , iii. 90, 91. 
Stage of the world, ii. 151. Stage, Engliſh, i. 234. 
iii. 211, 212. 239, 240. See Branca. Stage allowed 
to inſtruc as well as the pulpit, i. 310. iii, 211. 
Standard of manners , breeding G gentility , iii. 148, Cc. 
Standard of wit, Engliſh, i. 229. iti. 2234 — 230. &c. 
Standard of moral rectitude, i. 90. 256. 303. iii. 251. 
Statuary, Lyſippus, i. 196. Statuary and ſtatuaries. See 
Painters, Statuary , with other arts and letters, deſtroyed 
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by ancient biſhops of Rome and Greece, il. 197, 
198, &e. 

Statute againſt criticiſm, iii. 224. 230, 231. Statute of 
mort-main and repeal among the ancients, 39. 41. 64. 
See Hierarchy, Statutes. See ,Lawvs. 

Stories, old wives, i. 3. * up and down, 30. 

Starks , iii. 66. 

 Strabo cited, i. 180. 217. iii. 127. 

Styles and manners of writing , the ſeveral kinds, i. 208, 
209, 210, &c. 221, 222, Didactive, preceptive ſtyle, 
1. 19. iii. 236. Scholaſtic, pedantic , 1. 221, &. 
ii. 118. Metaphoric, i. 208, 209. iii. 117. 216, 217. 

22380. Methodic, i. 221, 222. Simple, ib. & A 17, 
18. 117. &c. Sublime, i. 221, 222, &c. 238. iii. 15 4. 
Sec Bombaſt „Comic, Farce, Sublime, Tragic, Hea- 
venly ſtyle in painting, ili. 190. See Painter, Painting. 
Style of our bleſſed Saviour, 101, 102. Engliſh ſtyle in 
proſe and verſe, 218, 219, 230. 228, 229, &Cc. 
Gouty joints, darning-work , &c. iii. 219. Diſcord, dif. 
ſonance, ib. See Monaſollabler. 

Subjects, multiplication of them in a piece perplexes the 
ordinance of a work, iii. 3 20. 

Sublime, iii. 11 6. Sublime in ſpeaking, i. 5. 288. Falſe 
and true, 209, &c. See Bombaſt. Sublime of characters, 
289. of actions, iii. 28. Sublime in things. See Adm 
ration, Beauty. | 

Subordination neceſſary in nature, ii. 176 — 179. What 
required to make it perfect „ bj. 320. 

Succeſſion church- ſucceſſion, i. 309. iii. 280. Succeſſion of 

wit and humor, i. 218, &c. See Lineage. 
Superſtition , ii. 137. See Mgypt Enthuſiaſm , Hierarchy, 
Magi, Miracle, Prieſt, Tales. Difference between ſu- 
perſtition and enthuſiaſm, ili. 32. Anti-ſuperſtitious paſſion 
or Counter - enthuſiaſm , i. 74, 75» &C. tit. 54. 55. 
Superſtition, fear, i. 254. iit. 54. Superſtition the moſt 
irſlaving and worſt of vices, iii. 252. Female ſuperſtition, 
i. 2994 300. iii. 39. See Ladies. Picture or character of 

' ſuperſtition, iii, 193 — 108. Superſtition deſtructive of 
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moral rectitude 5 11. 36 — 41, The ſuperſtitious are wil. 
ling Atheiſts, iii. 103, 104, 105. Unable to believe as 
they deſire, ib. Quantity of ſuperſtition anſwers to the 
number' of religious dealers, iii. 38. 

Supineneſs , proper for the figure of Pleaſure , iii. 309. 

Surgeons „ ſpiritual , iii. 79. 88. | 

Surgery in politics and religion, i. 12, 13. iii. 88. Inward 
ſurgery, i. 136. ; 

Sweden. See Denmark. 

Sycophants in religion, i. 29. iii. 103—108. Seo * x 
Flattery. 

Symbol. See Creed, Te eſt „ I atch-word. 

Symmetry, i. 303. iii, 218. Real, iii. 139. 148. See 
Beauty, Decorum.. 

Synode, i. 303, &c. 


Syria, its religion, iii, 34. 35. See kope; Jews , Palrſ.. 


tine, 

Syſtem , a fool by method and ſyſtem, i. 251. See Hy. 
pothefis. Syſtems impoſed by authority, i. 8 1. Syſtem of 
the world, 1i..238. Particular ſyſtems, and their ſingle 
parts, united in one ſyſtem, 13, &c. 236, 237. 

T 

T: Ablature , ſpecifically diſtinguiſhed, iii. 289, 290. The 
deſign of it ſhould be immediately apparent, 315. 

Tacitus Cited, iii. 45; 209. 

Tail, works or pieces without head or tail. See Works. 

Tale, its uſe , upon occaſion, ji. 166. Tales, love of, 
and monſtrous ſtories, its affinity with the paſſion of 
ſuperſtition, i. 298, 299. . tale-tellers ib. 

Talkers, i. 144. | it" 

Tartar. See Goth. Tartar-notion „i. 69. 

Taſte ,- explanation of a right one in manners, morals, go- 
vernment, iii. 136 — 140, &c. In wit and ingenuity , 

| how raiſed and improved, i. 207. 215. A taſte in morals, 
life, i. 304. iii: 146, 147, &c. See Noſe, Senſe. Moral taſte 
or ſenſe , how acquired, iii. 332. Taſte in inward — 
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and characters founded in nature, i. 289. iil, 251, 282. 
True taſte or judgment in life, how gained, i. 291. Lies 
in our own power, iii. 155. Virtuoſo taſte, i. 116. Ruin 
of taſte from multiplicity of reading, 294, 2956, &c. 
Taſte barbariſed, 296. Reformation of taſte , great work, . 
304. Good taſte i in the polite world, iii. 138 , 129. 

Taylor, Biſhop, cited, i. 84. iii. 33. 270 — 272, &., 

Temper , the truly divine, i. 30. Beſt or worſt in man, 
ii. 79. What makes a good temper, 94, 95. The fitteſt 
temper for judgment, 9. 27 28. 5 

Temperance, how valuable, ii. 204, 205, 206, Set in 
oppoſition to avarice and ambition, 207, 208. 

Terence, i. 288. iii. 154. 217. 

Terra incognita, i. 296. iii. 174. 

Teſt, religious teſts, problems, &c. i. 49, 50. See Creed, \ 
Symbol. Teſt of ridicule, 7. 24, 25. 50. See Criterion. 
Teſt of gravity , 61 » 62. 

Teſtimony, human, i. 38. 127, 128. ü. 275. Divine, 
11. 276, 277. 

Theatre. See Stage-play. 

Theiſm , how it tends to promote virtue, ii. 56 , 57. Come 
pared in that reſpect with Atheiſm, 57, 58. Theiſm, to 
what oppoſed, 172. Faith of Theiſm , 297. 

Theiſt, the belief of a perfect one, ii. 5. Theiſts, nominal, 
real, 222, 223. 

ne Theology , Heathen and Chriſtian , i. 308, 309. 
&c. See Divinity. | 

Theovogy , i. 308. 

Thinking: Freethinking , iii. YN &c, Freethinkers, ih. 
Halfthinkers, a ſorry ſpecies, 248. Difhoneſty, a half. 
thought, 245 , &o. Under-thinking , or ſhort-thinking , 
its nature, cauſe, and confequences , 249, 250, &c. 
See Scepticiſm. 

Thorns, grapes not from, i. 247. 

Thought , whether able to produce matter, ii. 173. 

Thucydides „ iii. 204. | 

Tiberius , i. 89. 

Tillotſon , Abp, cited , il, 292—276. | 
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Time, points of, the judgment of Hercules capable of 
being divided into three, iii. 292. The proper circum. 
ſtances of each, 292, 293. Objections againſt a fourth, 293. 
A future time may be expreſſed by enigmatical 9 294. 

Tire- men, i. 50. 

Title of a work laſt determined, lil. 22. 

Titles, i. 176. | 

Te wilette, a general's, iii. 164. 

T oleration. Sec Liberty , Perſecution. When and on what 
account oppoſed, iii. 91, 92. When admired and 
recommended, ib. See Charity. 

Top, child's top, i. 162. Works without 1 or bottom. 
See Works. | 

Tragedy, genius of, i. 188, 189. * Euripides. Prior 
to comedy, 210, 21r, &c. iii. 117. Tragedy, modern; 
love and- honor, i. 237, 238. See Play, Theatre. 
Engliſh tragedy, iii. 51, 52. Moral and virtue of 

tragedy, i. 272, 273. li. 256. 

Tragi- comedy, iii. 6. 

Tragic aſpect of certain divines, i. 53, 54. 6 . 

Trajan, i. 197. 


Traveller, or travel writer in form, i. 297. Hiſtory of certain 


travelling: gentlemen, iii. 82, &c. 
Treachery , negative vice, ii. 138. 
Treatiſe. See Piece. 
Tribe, formation of a clan or tribe, i. 94. of federate 
tribes, mixed colonies, &c. ib. & 204, &c. 
Truſtee. See Guardian, 
Truth bears all lights, i. 7. 25, 26. 50. Ridicule, 1 
light ar criterion to truth, 50. Truth injured by over- 
much diſcovery, 51. Face of truth ſuffers by maſks, 71. 
Truth. See Beauty, powerful, 2. Principal even in fable 
and fiction, ib. Poetic truth, i. 123. &c. 168. 169. 
289. 304. i. 148, &c. 217, 218. 232. Plaſtic or 
. graphica] truth, i. 126. iii. 150. Hiſtorical, critical , 
moral , philoſophical, and religious truth, #6. & 150. Ke. 
See Hiſtory, Revelation. Magna, et prævalebit, i. 128. 
Truth of work, 225, 226. &c. Truth of actions, 76. 
verum atque decens, ii. 135. Strength of perception no 
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ſure ground of truth, 57. Truth, hiſtorical, to give 
way to poetic or probable, in painting, 211, 212 » 213, 
Truth, poetic, preſuppoſes — 294. 

Trial. See Criterion, Proof, Teſt. 

Turks, i. 21. Turkiſh policy deſtructive of letters, i. 196. 
ii. 194, 195. 

Turn. See Viciſſitude. 

Tutor. See Pedagogue. Tutor and pupil, i. 183. The age 
not to be tutored, 49. 

Tyranny , i. 90. Worlhipped , 189. See Abſolute, Arbi. 
trary „Force. 


Tyros in n th 30 
U. 
U, Ndermining or ſapping method in wit and philoſophy A 


lii, 111. 

Underſtanding and eyes fitted to ſo much light, and no 
more, i. $I. Plot of mankind againſt their own under- 
ſtanding, iii. 84, $5 , &C. 

Uniformity in religion , hopeful project ++ 26 x 145 How 
practicable, iii. 75 , 76. $5 , 86. 88. 263, 264. 

Unity in the univerſe, ii. 210, 211. 

Univerſe , ii. 174, 175. iii. 186, 187. 

Univerfityrwit „ i. 53. See Pedant. FER ee Fe 
247, 248. 257. 287» 288, 289. Univerſity-chair , ii. 
212, &c, iii. 238. Modern univerſities not very fortu- 
nate in the education of youth, i. 287, 288, 289. 

Urbanity, i. 59. a 

| Ts 

V azity, i i. 255. 

Varro, iii. 193. | 

Venus: The Venus, venuſtum, or grace in things, i. 119. 
289, 290. See Bene Every one a Venus, 119. 

Vice, artifice of, i. 150. Vice in opinion, ii. 26. Cauſes 
of vice, 30. Moſt eſſential part of vice, 78, 79. See 
Slavery, | 

Viciſſitude, law of diſcourſe and converſation, i. 58. 


| View, See Sight. 
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Virgil, j 39. ti 183, 184. 284. il. iii. 192. 
Virtue, honeſty , and juſtice in nature, not from will or 


law, i. 92. 303, 304. Nothing to do with faſhion or 
vogue, ib. & 24. Independent of opinion, and above the 


world, 227. Virtue the truth and ſymmetry of manners. 


See Harmouy, . Muſic, Proportion, Symmetry. Beauty 
of virtue, i. 119, 120. Virtue, faſhion and name only 
in the ſenſe of ſome faſhionable moraliſts, 67. 77, 78. 
106, &c. 303. Leſs a ſufferer by being coneeſted than 
betrayed, 81, 82. Overlaid by its nurſes, ib. Under. 


| propped, ib. Forfeited, ii. 24. Trial of virtue, 27, 28, 


Degrees of Virtue, 29, 3o. Cauſes of virtue, 32. 
Virtue degraded and defaced, 209. See Religion. Virtue 
made mercenary, i. 82. Heroic virtue, 85. Virtue 
and morals demonſtrated. See Vol. 2. treatiſe 4. and vol, 
3. p. 161, 162, &c. Virtue incapable of being ridicul- 
ed, i. 110. See Jeſt, Raillery, Ridicnle, Virtue, het 
figure in the piece, iii. 393, 304. To be. drawn ſtanding, 


1 302. How habited, 1. Her proper attitude, 304. Her 


palace not to be inſerted, 314. 

Virtuoſi, iii. 1 310, 181. ül. 150. 326. Mock virtuoſo or pedant 
of the kind, i. 294. iii. 130, 131. Virtuoſi and philoſo- 
phers compared, ii. 130, 131. 

Virtuoſo-lovers , i. 117, 118, 159. ii. 150. 326. Virtuoſo- 

_ paſſion, iii. 154. Virtuoſo-taſte, See Tafte. 

Vireuoſosbip , a ſtep towards virtue, i. 286. iii. 133. Science 

of virtuoſo, and that of virtue, almoſt the lame, i. 291. 

Vifiouaries. See Fnac. 71h 

Vitruvius, iii. 149. 

Volunticr Jn faith, i. 3. in morals, 168. 

Voſſiur, II. de viribus rhythmi, iii, 218. 


W 


W. AR, a of dale ſpirits, why, i. '95: England ſeat 
of war, whence a, iii. 123, ys 


| Watchmaker,, i. 253. 


Vatceb- word in divinity . oY 50. 
Whole, a whole and parts, i. 123 „179. ii. 235. il, 216, 
The whole, a ſyſtem complete, ii. 236. iii. 289, 290. 
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ill, freedom of, i. 160. Reſolution and will a noſe of 
wax, 159. Top or foot-ball, 162. Will inſured, aſcertained, 
ib. Readineſs to obey the ficſt motion of will, is impotence 


and ſlavery, ii. 190. Will and power no nals of good or 


juſt, i. 90,91. 106. See Arbitrary. Will, (teſtament) , 
power and practice of the prieſthood in making people's 
wills , ii. 66. 75. 


Widom in permitting folly, i. 10, 11. Wisdom „ as well 


as charity , begins at home, 163. 

IViſe men of Greece, i. 75. 

it, mete or ſheer wit, iii, 2. Mannerly | wit can .hurt no 
honeſt cauſe, i. Bt. Orthodox wit, iii. 24r, 242. Lay 
wit, 241. Bottotn of wit enlarged, 3- Lineage of wit, 
See Lineage. Separate provinces of wit and wisdom, 5. 
Generation and ſucceſſion of our national and modern wit, 
223, &c. Freedom of wit, a cure to falſe wit, i. 15.57. 
Liberty of wit, 5 7. See Freedom, Liberty. Liberty of wit and 
trade parallel, 57. Falſe wit, how proyed, 61, 62. Men 
frighted, not laughed out of their wits, 81. Wit and humor, 
See Treatiſe, 2. viz. vol. 1. p. 47, &c. & iii. 81, &c. 

Mitt or poets, offspring of, iii. 227. Wits by . ib. 
Stratagem of affected wits, iii. 248. 

Witcher , i. 129, 128. | 

Wolf, filly compariſon of man and wolfes, i. 733 74. 
58. 100, 101. il. 225. 

Women. See Lady, Sex. Women ſpectatots, judges of 
combats, duels , amphitheatrical ſpectacles, muſculine ga- 
mes; i. 235, 4 55 ii. 160. Judges of the ſtate, and poeti- 
cal performance, i. 234, 235. &c. Flattery of their taſte 
by poets, i. 234. 237, 238. iii. 215, 216. Silly women 


won by preachers, i. 300. Forſake courteous knights for 


black inchanters, ib. Follow the heto of a black tribe, ib. 
Women who live by proſtitution, ii. 104. 

IVonder , wonderment, i. 124, 1 126. &c. ii. 270, Cc. 
See Admirat ion. 


Vork. See Piece. Truth of work, ;. 2286 , &c. 


Works without head or tail, beginning or end, i 126, 127. 


iii. 7. 30. What contributes to the perfection of a work, 
i 153. n. vos Artiſan. 


Sa. 


” Ge ” n 
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| L orld, i ili. 29. See Univerſe. ; 


Tyorship, vitious, ii. 26, 27. 

Worth and baſeneſs acknowledged, ii. 148, &. 

Wreſtler , i. 167. =. 

Writer, See Author. Ancient writer de. mundo, tii. 218, 
Juſt writer, an able traveller or horſeman, iii. 21. Modern 
writers, their foundation, polity , ſtate, myſtery, A. . & 
5. 6, &c. 224, 225. 8. See-ſaw of modern writers 21, 
Poſt-way, VI 

Writings. See Eſſay, Memoir, Miſcellany. | 

Writing, faſhionable model of, iii. 22. See Correctneſs, 
Critic , ntorredneſs , Pruner. 

Wrong , right and wrong, what, ii. 24, 25, 26. See Right, 
Virtue 

"© 


E i. 218. . a 
Xenopbon, i. 287: iii. 205. His commentaries, i. 194. 
His genius , character, ſtyle, i. 220, iii. 205. 
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22 and knavery, i. 113, 114, 115. ü. 270. iii. 103. 
Imprudent zeal, ii. 54. Zeal, compound of ſuperſtition 
and enthuſiaſm, iii, 31, 32. Offenſive and defenſive 68. 
7t, &c. See Bigotry, Perſecution. Amorous zeal, 31, 


Zealots bear no raillery, i. 49. Pretend to rally others 50. 


Characters of modern zealots, iii. 180, 181. 
Zealot-writers , their grimace, i. 53, 54. Picture ib. Aﬀecta- 
tion of pleaſantry and humor 1b. & iii. 241. character 
of a zealot-author , i. 54, 55. Anti. zealots i. 77. iii. 53, 54. 
Zealous charity for the converſion of our neighbours , how 
far ſuſpicious, iii. 88, 89. 92, 93. 


THE END OF THE THIRD VOLUME. 
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